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FOREWORD 


This collection of important documents on the involvement of the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) in international affairs follows basically the format 
of its predecessor: The Churches in International Affairs: Reports 1970-1973. It 
has four major sections: 


1) major programme emphases which include human rights, militarism and 
armaments race and United Nations; 


2) regional and national issues which indicate specific actions by the WCC in 
the various geographic regions; 


3) special issues which have been closely followed by the WCC during this 
period (1974-1978); 


4) information on the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs’ 
(CCIA) By-Laws, Commission, staff and its publications; it also includes 
introductions by the CCIA Moderator. and Director as well as a tribute to 
Mr. Elfan Rees, a long-time staff member on the CCIA. 


Most of the key policy statements adopted by the CCIA and/or the WCC 
Executive or Central Committee are reproduced here in extenso. While this 
CCIA report is not comprehensive of WCC actions in all fields, it does include 
all the basic documents which establish ecumenical policy in the field of interna- 
tional affairs and a small selection of communications immediately related to the 
work of CCIA. A clear reference is given for each item, identifying the date, the 
authorship and the occasion on which it was issued. Some documents are avail- 
able in other languages. Interested readers should make their enquiries either 
directly to the WCC General Secretariat or to the CCIA. 


Information on issues which are basically the responsibility of the other 
WCC sub-units has been omitted. 


The CCIA regrets that due to technical reasons this publication has been 
slightly delayed. Although originally advertised to cover the period 1974-1977, 
the delay has made it possible to extend the period to the end of 1978. 


VICTOR W. C. Hsu 
April 1979 
Geneva 


INTRODUCTION BY THE MODERATOR 


Reading this report of the extensive, sometimes frantic 
work of the CCIA during the past four years, I am reminded of 
Lewis Carroll's imaginary red queen when she says to Alice 
Hhrough tine booking, Glass, "2€ takes. ali the sunning you’ can, co 
to keep in the same place". Despite the volume, creativity and 
intensity of the WCC involvement in international affairs, the 
fact remains that the world situation has shown no improvement. 
In most areas of our work, we can in fact note a worsening of 
the human condition on this globe. Human rights have never been 
so flagrantly violated everywhere. The arms race continues its 
upward Spiral *at_a dizzying rate, The economic crisis hes fur- 
ther disappointed the hopes of the world's poor for a just dis- 
€ribution of this planet’s resources. Within such a dire’ con- 
text, an evaluation of past efforts cannot inspire much confi- 
dence. 


And yet, we must have the courage for such an evaluation, 
not only in quantitative,but also in qualitative terms. Despite 
our feelings of inadequacy, faced with the complex and pressing 
problems of the world, it is nevertheless inspiring to be part 
of a relatively small group, working with severely limited and 
shrinking resources, whose only power arises from the moral 
force of our Christian convictions. Commissioners, officers and 
Stati of the CC€IA all play an important .role”.uin its. operations. 
Commissioners provide information and advice from all parts of 
the world. Through them the CCIA is able to express the views 
of the ecumenical movement directly or indirectly to governments, 
members of parliament, governmental boards or agencies and poli- 
tical parties. Staff alertness to the most varying situations 
in the world has been remarkable and inspiring. 


Of the multitude of problems dealt with during this pe- 
riod, three have been of outstanding importance. The CCIA Com- 
mission meeting in Hungary 1973 gave a fresh start.to the prob- 
lems of militarism and disarmament, an emphasis which gained a 
fresh impetus with the WCC General Assembly 1975. After endless 
preparatory work in the Commission, and smaller informal meetings, 
the St. Polten Consultation on Human Rights and Christian Respon- 
sibility in 1974 produced a report that has become a landmark 
for the churches' involvement in this area. The CCIA Commission 
itself produced in 1974 a substantial paper on the "Economic 
Threat to Peace”, outlining .a.Christian, approach £0 .a.new.inter= 
national economic order, which also illustrates a fruitful direct 


and indirect cooperation between CCIA and other WCC bedies (in 
this case the CCD). 


Intensive work has also focused on the United Nations and 
its Specialized Agencies, in whose various committees and commis- 
sions the CCIA has been able to express ecumenical views on 
development, torture, racism, environment, disarmament, etc. 
Much of this has been done in constant cooperation with other 
units of the WCC and with other non-governmental organizations. 


All these issues have been shown to be increasingly inter- 
related in the period under review, and have revealed their po- 
litical entanglements to an increasing extent. The churches have 
not always entered the realm of political problems with great 
enthusiasm. Here the CCIA has a specific responsibility to broa- 
den the base of those Christians and churches who have a genuine 
concern for justice and peace in our world. The CCIA must conti- 
nue to help the churches to be more thorough in their analysis 
of international problems and more effective in helping to re- 
solve them. 


The net effect of such work may look disappointing when 
compared to the immensities of the problems. But it is precisely 
at the point when the World despairs that Christians and church- 
es can point the way to hope, a hope that is not based on our 
human strengths, but on a faith in a Lord who cares for our 
needs, who lends us the strength for a hope against all hope, 
who invigorates us for more effective work for the future of 
humanity. 

Olle Dahlén 
April 1Lo7$ 
Stockholm 


INTRODUCTION BY THE DIRECTOR 


Some general remarks about the period covered 


The five year period covered in this particular CCIA report 
can be seen as undergirded by two basic characteristics. While 
conflicts of different types have been. taking place in various 
regions and nations, those particular struggles have all been 
in some way interrelated to,dependent on, caused and influenced 
by outside factors at the same time. They thus have had, actual- 
ly or potentially, a glebal character: 


Structural connections between underdevelopment and the 
vViglation of human rights, on the one hand, and the militari- 
zation of the world economy, on the other, have become increas- 
ingly visible. These trends continue to have their impact on 
today's political events around the world. 


What one might call "purely" economic issues have gained 
preminence in almest all majer international gatherings. Unprec- 
edented attention was given to the demand for a New Internatio- 
nal Economic Order (NIEQ), inter alia, by the sixth and seventh 
Special Sessions of the United Nations General Assembly held in 
1974 and 1975 respectively: That the U.N. General Assembly, tra- 
ditionally a body oriented around ' 'political” issues, should 
have devoted two special sessiens, eut ef only five until 1074, 
to economic matters, clearly underlines world- wide concern 
about the inadequacy of the presently existing structures govern- 
ing international trade, monetary system, transfer of technology 
and resources, Nevertheless, overall problems - poverty, popula- 
tion growth, foed, health, housing, ecological damage - remain 
unsolved, in spite of scientific progress, 


Since the mid-sixties the world has undergone a continuous 
period of crisis, which coincided with the awakening of broad 
masses ef peeple inte pelitieal life, at both local and inter- 
national levels, and with new armed conflicts: in tndochina., 
the Middle East, the "Hern of Africa", Pertuguese Africa and 
Southern Africa at large, Relatively pecoun phenomena of trends 
and conflicts due to diverse resurgences of nationalism, increas- 
‘ingly embracing ethnic and religious communities within existing 
nation-states, coupled with bread religious revivalism in many 
parts of the world, have broken the whele set ef parameters by 
which national and international events have been judged, pre- 


Gicted and followed. 


As for the “Third World", it is no longer homogeneous = 22 
ever it was - but is seeing the rise of new "junior partners" 
of the major powers, and, as a whole, is attempting to stop the 
industrialized nations from unloading the costs of economic cri- 
ses onto the masses of the underdeveloped world. Western Europe 
and Japan are demanding greater autonomy, at least on the econo- 
mic levels. Socialist experiments are becoming more varied, and 
are establishing new ties with capitalist countries. China is 
emerging as a new protagonist on the international scene. Though 
Latin America is basically located within the 'Sphere of influence" 
of one single super-power the region is becoming increasingly 
important in geopolitical considerations. The allegedly immense 
oii resources of Mexico, the strategic importance .ef the conti= 
nent's "Southern Cone", coupled to events elsewhere, have intro- 
duced new dimensions with clear international implications, po- 
litically, strategically and economically. Central America is 
in a growing turmoil of civil wars and internal repressions. 
Inter-state wars in Latin America have again become a possibili- 
ty after a period of more than one century. 


In general, the two dominant socio-economic systems now 
have much more limited opportunities to continue their expansion 
over new geographic areas; they will be obliged to search for 
new perspectives for qualitative development. 


New perspectives for qualitative development, different 
perceptions of political and international ethics, guests for a 
just, participatory and sustainable society have become more 
urgent than ever. The interrelatedness and interaction of so 
many processes and events tend to be seen as a series of vicious 
circles of universal threats. People are incréasingly overwhelmed 
by feelings of powerlessness, anxiety, despair. There is less 
and less hope for the future and even in traditionally democrat- 
ic societies the expressions "to preserve" and "to defend" have 
become almost the only rationales for all political and social 
actions and strategies. Some believe it will be possible to 
avoid the perils of the future through cibernetics and computer- 
LZation: a technotronic Ssociery. 


There is also a widespread and insatiable desire for "secu- 
rity". Individuals and groups; states and governments; "fear the 
current crises. They wish for stability. But: “security” from 
what? Against whom? It-is the protection of a certain “interna- 
tional equilibrium threatened by the rise of new ones. Thence 
ruling groups seek security mainly in military, rather than po- 
litical terms. 


Militarism and arms race 


The WCC Programme for Disarmament and Against Militarism 
and the Arms Race needs to be seen in this context. The military 


threat to peace is only one of the symptoms of the universal 
threat to survival: poverty, hunger, oppression, environmental 
deterioration, depletion of natural resources, etc. There are 
no longer any piece-meal solutions to these or other problems 
posed. The inter dependent character of the issues calls for a 
new and comprehensive approach to the global problems of the 
structures of injustice and the need for building a new world 
order. Peace and justice, indeed, are inseparable. 


And, nevertheless, while the military threat to peace is 
only one of the symptoms of the universal threat to survival, 
that particular threat seems to have a most sinister character. 


The military-industrial complex is growing ever lawer and 
is bringing about a militarization of societies the world over. 
The -lErational craving for.security, —-ruit,of unresolvyed..crises, 
both provokes and follows militarism and the arms dynamics. 
There has been hope that arms will bring security. The balance 
of terror and the nuclear deterrent have been seen as part of 
security. But even they no longer appear to provide whatever 
psychological restraint against nuclear wars they may hitherto 
provided. Many influential sectors of the world are again in- 
creasingly accepting the idea of the possibility, perhaps even 
the inevitability of some "limited" nuclear wars. To some extent 
at least, this is one ironic outcome of the equation "arms which 
are more refined and precise = more security". Major wars in the 
past have always occurred when a great power tried to compensate 
for economic and political decline by recourse to decisive mili- 
tary means. That such "decisive military means" might include 
nuclear weaponry was considered until rather recently an impos- 
sibility, both due to military/pragmatic and psychological/eth- 
ical grounds. Wars which would imply a virtual whole-scale 
destruction of both foe and friend become rationally impossible, 
except for madmen. Decisions to wipe out millions of civilians 
as a necessary and immediate consequence of one's actions, are 
not taken in a cavalier manner. The new technical factor is, 
however, that parts of the nuclear arsenal are increasingly com- 
posed by weapons which have a greater flexibility, a relatively 
"reduced" area of immediate and mediate destruction (the "clean" 
mini-nukes) and a very high degree of precision - the PGM prin- 
Ciple, “precision guided * munitions”. "Thence the “conviction — 
however illusory - that "limited" nuclear wars can be both fought 
and won (or lost), find its expression through projects of civil 
defence programmes and the renewed advocacy of limited nuclear 
war as active instruments of foreign policy in setting other 
than the defence of vital interests against a direct armed attack. 
iIn-other words: in’ a role other’ than retaliratery™use in thevéevent 
that an all-out war should break out. 


More than ever, therefore, calls for even a halt in the 
arms race, let alone disarmament, may now sound like so much 
rhetoric. Yet the dilemma can no longer be avoided: either new 
paths are opened up for humanity, or the spiral of arms produc- 
tion and militarism will provoke successive and ever-worsening 


"crises within the crisis" with unforeseeable consequences. 


Human rights 


CCIA's human rights emphasis equally needs to be put into 
the present overall context and its dynamics. Recently the term 
"human rights" has gained common currency. Yet, the growing 
awareness of human worth has seen in some quarters a concomitant 
reversion to a narrow and particularized understanding of the 
concept. Sight is thus lost of the fact that human rights issues, 
be they political, economic, religious or political, are inter- 
related. They need to be taken as a whole. More than ever it is 
misleading and dangerous to talk about fundamental freedoms and 
human rights out of context of and without a basic understanding 
of the socio-economic, political and cultural realities of the 
world in which we live. Again, fear, mistrust and the irrational 
desire for security which we have referred to earlier may have 
been playing a réle here. In such situations different phenome- 
na of "“ideologization" tend to run high. Thence human rights 
are increasingly used as a political weapon, as an ideology of 
self-justification based on enemy images and on the "what-is- 
wrong-elesewhere" syndrome. 


specific character of this publication 


Readers will-neotice that this :CCIA: pubhication is basically 
a collection of ecumenical public statements of different cate- 
gories. The process of collection involves selection and there- 
fore, this publication does not pretend to do justice to the 
breath and depth of ecumenical concern and the various levels 
of action in the area of international affairs. Churches’ in- 
volvement in international or political affairs and concerns is 
not, cannot and should not be reflected only through public 
statements or publicized positions. The Churches in Internatio- 
nal Affairs is a necessarily limited and partial record to the 
extent that its purpose is to register activities in internatio- 
nal and political affairs through public statements or recorded 
and published representations of various types. 


Among the criteria by which the WCC, through its Assembly, 
Central Committee, Executive Committee, Officers, the General 
Secretary and the CCIA, selects areas, instances and events to 
be called to the attention of the public the following five 
deserve to be mentioned: 


1) areas and issues in which the WCC has direct involvement and 
long-standing commitment; 


2) emerging issues of international concern to which the atten- 
tion of .the.churches.should be -called.tor. action; 


3) critical and developing political situations which demand the 
WCC to make known its judgement and lend its spiritual and 
moral voice; 


4) expectations from the member churches that the WCC should 
speak; 


5) to set policy and mandate for the WCC secretariat. 


It can be seen that the majority of the statements are made 
by the WCC Executive and Central Committees. These bodies are 
entrusted by the Assembly to set policy and review the work of 
the staff during the intervening period of seven years between 
Assemblies. In the event of an emergency, when neither the Exec- 
utive Committee nor the Central Committee is meeting, the Offi- 
cers and the General Secretary have the mandate to make public 
pronouncements. Similarly, according to its By-Laws, the CCIA 
is authorized to make representation on behalf of the WCC. 


CCIALSs specific .F6le and chalbenge 


The specific role of the CCIA in carrying out its mandate 
of responsibility in international affairs needs mentioning. 
The CCIA functions as a source of information and guidance, as 
a*“medium “of ‘counsel’ "and action, and as an organ in formulating 
Christian opinion on world issues and in bringing that mind 
effectively to bear on such issues. The assortment of documents 
here - public statements, declarations and appeals - show only 
the tip of-the-iceberq of the CCIAanvolvenment > Polstics and 
international affairs also mean such ongoing tasks as gathering 
information and reflection, education and mutual learning, ex- 
change of experiences, studies. The CCIA frequently initiates 
studies and discussions, the results of which are communicated 
to the member churches and the appropriate sectors of the WCC. 
It also seeks to serve as the ecumenical centre of a worldwide 
network of communication. The CCIA Commission meetings play a 
particularly important. r6le im this ‘regard. Furthermore, publa— 
Cations like the CCIA Background Information is bringing de- 
tailed information and serious analyses to the member churches 
of the WCC and the wider community. 


Visits organized by CCIA as well as those in which CCIA 
participates render service and support to the churches. Many 
are made at their request. Such visits are not merely or even 
necessarily “fact tinding missions” -but contribute.to the, gener— 
al assessments of .conftlict situations, actual or potential... They 
are of great value in providing opportunities for exchange of 
views and giving support to churches in their witness in their 
particular situations and keeping local churches informed of 
ecumenical thinking and endeavour. 


In indicating some of the CCIA activities which are not im- 
mediately reflected in this report, it should be noted that poli- 


tical concerns are also expressed through the programmes of var- 
ious other WCC sub-units. The involvement of all the sub-units 
in some aspects of international affairs is emphatically part 

of “the -totality or the WCC. 


The overall impression about international affairs created 
by this collection may appear to contrast with the impression 
created by the large news agencies existing today. An increasing 
concern -of -the+CCIA,;-which whould be highlighted, has~in fact 
to do with the réle of the mass media in reporting news on inter- 
national affairs. Oné basic problem “im this*regard is -the»pres= 
ently existing "North-South" information imbalance. For a number 
of reasons all important wire services and news agencies have a 
monopoly on media information processes which imply orientation, 
proeduction, distribution and econerol ; 


What is at-issue here is not the ."ebjectivity* or *trweh= 
fulness" of these media. Whatever may be the editorial virtues 
of these media monopolies, they have de facto partitioned the 
world into two sectors, one about which much is known and the 
other about which very little is known. This creates problems 
which could become crucial to the survival of humanity. The 
industrialized countries (and the churches there) need to real- 
ize that without. a clear perception of the situation inthe 
Third World (and. its, churches) and. how the Third World is toca-= 
ted in an international and interdependent world, there cannot 
be real international justice and peace. 


The WCC could and should play a modest corrective réle here, 
as a worldwide body with member churches throughout the globe. 
Churches should therefore ecumenically seek to introduce media 
dimensions which aim to situate information within appropriate 
historical, cultural and conceptual contexts. That would mean 
putting the emphasis on analysis, interpretation and background 
rather than on "spot news". 


Permanent areas of concern and challenges ahead 


Finally, I would like to indicate some permanent areas of 
concern and challenges ahead for the work of the CCIA. These 
are, of course, areas to be broadened and deepened through the 
common work and reflection of the whole fellowship of the  church= 
es: (a) a constant and constantly renewed study and reflection 
about the root causes of conflict situations and those unjust 
structures which lead to and perpetuate injustice, armed con- 
flicts, violations of fundamental freedoms and human rights; 
(b) efforts to promote positive concepts of interdependence of 
peoples by the search for a new political and international 
ethos - a search based on the Christian faith for new ways of 
thinking and how to structure today's society and world; (c) 
fresh theological examination of the nature of power and the 
way it is exercised both covertly and overtly in the modern 
world. 


As the General Secretary of the WCC, Dr. Philip Potter, 
Wes rightly ue wo: “The only “security worthy of its name Lies 
in enabling people to participate fully in the life of their 
nations and to establish relations of trust between peoples of 
different nations. It is only when there is real dialogue - a 
sharing of life with life in mutual trust and respect - that 
there can be true security". 


Leopoldo J. Niilus 
April 1979 
Geneva 


ELFAN REES 
1906=1976 


ELFAN REES: 1906-1978 


Elfan Rees was not yet 72 when he died last Thursday, three 
days. short of his birthday. In recent’ months his health. had 
become increasingly fragile, and in the last days his old 
problem of arthritis made him quite immobile and gave him 
considerable pain. Thank God, he is all right now. 


When I began seminary years ago, our entering cl..:s was 
given a piece of advice by the president, which he oft > 
repeated during our studies: "Be careful not to write your own 
reviews, others will do it for you." Elfan Rees came as close 
as anyone I know to following that advice. I doubt he would 
have been happy to have praises about his life sung at too great 
a length. No doubt he would have preferred the sort of brief, 
witty tale he liked to tell - often at his own expense - which 
would have summed things up in a few words. 


But not many have Elfan's gift of eloquence, his ability 
to turn a phrase, and though he was notably impatient with 
verbosity, I hope he will tolerate a bit from me now, and from 
others who will try to do justice to his fascinating life, the 
last forty years of which were inseparably linked to the WCC. 


I suppose there is no way to be objective about a man like 
Elfan or about his work. He was a person of strong personal 
convictions, and never winced at stating them. He formed fast 
friendships with some people who he considered "men of substance", 
and he had little time for others. He made firm commitments and 
was absolutely, stubbornly - a quality one sees far too infre- 
quently today - loyal to them and to the people with whom he 
agreed to share them. My own association with Elfan began only 
seven years ago, and as was often the case with him, it began 
with a sharp difference of opinion. Despite - or perhaps 
because of - that and the fact that he was twice my age at the 
time, I came to love and respect him. Thus what I will say 
about him is eminently subjective. 


If Elfan had been asked what was the most important thing 
about himself, I suspect that he would have said, "I am my 
father's son". His father was a highly respected principal of a 
theological college in Wales, and it was from him that Elfan 
inherited his strong convictions about theology and justice. He 
grew up in a Congregational Church environment, and among Welsh 
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miners, whose struggles he witnessed at close hand. Elfan was 
certainly a Welshman, and I well recall having been berated by 
him, Only partly in jest, for having put the quelifier” British” 
by his name in some document. Elfan's last major project was to 
translate from Welsh into English his father's biography as a 
Christmas present to his grandchildren, to ensure that the model 
was not lost to them. 


From his father came Elfan's firm commitment to the Church. 
Though he was a parish minister for only a brief period after 
finishing his studies in theology, Elfan considered himself 
above all a minister of the Gospel. For the rest of his life, 
wherever he was he took services whenever he could. But he was 
convinced that the ministry was not confined to the liturgy or 
to the church building,. the, Church had to minister to a man’s 
mind and body as well as his soul. 


Elfan's concern for justice soon took the form it would 
have throughout his life, service to refugees. He was a refugee 
man, and as early as 1938, he began this work as chairman of 
the Welsh Committee for Care of Refugees. From then on he was 
deeply concerned with, and actively engaged in improving the 
plight of people who suffered under Nazi repression, particu- 
larly the Jews. In 1944, he joined the UNRRA as a Senior 
Welfare Specialist for Balkan Mission, and later as Director 
for Displaced Persons Division of the Mission to Czechoslovakia. 
Others can recount more faithfully than I the anecdotes of his 
often clever and courageous involvement in helping people 
escape from Nazi-held territories. 


After the Second World War, Elfan was called, in 1947, to 
become the second Director of the Refugee Division of the World 
Council of Churches, where his -ecumenical career began formally. 
In the Garly 1950°s, Elfan switched Over to the post "or 
Permanent Representative in Europe of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, continuing there his efforts 
on behalf of refugees in seeking to help the United Nations 
equip itself better for work in this field, and though his work 
as a Senior advisor to the WCC Division of iInter-Chureh Aid. 


Elfan never wrote, he "drafted". I suppose that the piece 
of "drafting" of which he was proudest was his work on the 
mandate which established the office of United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, which he and a friend did. one morning 
in the delegates lounge at the U.N. 


I would not pretend to catalogue all the important things 
which Elfan did during his years representing the WCC at the 
U.N. both in Geneva, and in New York during successive U.N. 
General Assemblies. But some of them stand out particularly. He 
was one of the organizers, and served as one of the first 
presidents of the Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with ECOSOC, and was president of the 
Standing Conference of Voluntary Agencies working for refugees. 
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In 1958, he was Chairman of the International Committee for 
World Refugee Year, and gained the reputation of being perhaps 
the world's most eloquent spokesman for the cause of refugees. 
He travelled the world seeking to drum up support for more 
intensive world action on their behalf, demonstrating both the 
human and political dimensions of their problems and the conse- 
quences of them for world peace. In recognition for this work, 
he was one of the first recipients, in 1962, of the prestigious 
Nansen Award for meritorious service to refugees. Towards the 
end of his active career, to keep his hand in, he served as a 
close advisor: to, Maurice. Strong in organizing the U.N. Confe- 
rence.on the Environment in: Steckholm.» He» was; proud of this;so£ 
course, but I suspect a bit chary because it was not primarily 
linked to refugees! 


At the U.N. both in Geneva and New York, Elfan was, to say 
the least, a distinctive figure. With flowing moustache, tweed 
jacket with frayed cuffs, fresh carnation in his lapel, and 
head enveloped in a cloud of pipe smoke, Elfan "received" the 
"old hands” of the diplomatic Corps at his tabheyin. the 
delegates lounge. He may well have been the last of that parti- 
cular breed to inhabit the corridors of the U.N. And none was 
more conscious than he himself that the style he embodied was 
a thing of the past. In the reports he sent on a daily basis 
from the U.N. General AgS@mbry to the wec cCeneral cecretary, 
one finds in those from the early 60's clear, incisive commen- 
z£ary OW and analysis of the changes: occuring both in the U.N. 
and the world as a result of the entry of the newly-independent 
nations of the Third World into membership. He pleaded the need 
for the WCC to revise its approach to the U.N. and its own 
policies to keep pace with this new reality, and he did so ata 
Surprisingly early,stage. I Suspect that) Elian was aware even 
then and in one sense wrote himself and old CCIA style quite 
consciously out of the: picture. 


Elfan was a self-styled diplomat, and cared for his image. 
But he was respected by the "old hands" at the U.N. for much 
more than a mere image. He was considered by them a man of 
substance, one who knew the ropes, whose advice was sound. 
Surprinsingly to those who had difficulties seeing beyond the 
image, Elfan was in a real sense the _pas Nes 
Co . He was sought out by Christians whose links with 
the faith and with their own churches had become tenuous or 
were cut off. He married them, baptised their children, and 
ministered to them in diverse ways. 


I once thought Elfan Rees was a hopeless relic of a not- 
So=G LOrLousapast.«Eiwasowrong: He was anyzxelbichall right; .seli- 
protessedly and«proud ofsit. But he was full to overflowing 
with hope, and had he allowed himself, he could indeed have 
eLoried in much of what he had sought to achieve in Jife. His 
eoucern for justice differed in short, but not in degree from 
my Own, and His faith put mine in the shade, 


In recent months, I had been encouraging Elfan to putin 
writing some of his own personal experiences as a WCC represen- 
tative to the U.N. from its earliest days, to describe something 
of the "style" that was there. When we sat together the week 
before he died, it was obvious that this would not get done. 

But with a bright eye, once the formalities were taken care of, 
he reached over and picked up a page of notes he had "drafted" 
that morning and said with his customary brusqueness, "All 
right now, let's get down to work, shall we?" 


I said, “yes, sir",and realized once again, and more 
clearly now, that the work we have to do in this ecumenical 
movement did not begin when I or we came into the picture, nor 
would it, God willing, cease when we too step out. 


Praise the Lord that he has sent his servants among us! 
God rest the soul of his servant, Elfan Rees, who though 
departed remains among us. 


Dwain C. Epps 


Meditation given at the 
Ecumenical Center, Geneva 
February 1978 
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MAJOR PROGRAMME EMPHASES 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE APPROVES ST. POLTEN CONSULTATION, Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 1973 


The Central Committee on the World Council of Churches, 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, 22-29 August 1973: 


- Recalls the "Report and Further Recommendations on 
Human Rights" it considered in Utrecht. We recommended 
that a consultation on human rights be held before the 
end of 1974, the main theme of which should be: 


how to relate standards of human rights to the cultural, 
socio-economic and political settings of different parts 
of the world, attention being given to religious liberty 
asa basic 2vight,. and emphasis being—laid on finding 
more effective means of international cooperation for 
the implementation of human rights. 


We said that the consultation: 


should include men and women from the various parts of 
the world with knowledge and practical experience of the 
application of human rights and the results of their 
violation. 


That mandate was made in the light of the report which we 
received which stated that: 


it is a demand of the Gospel that Christians become 
directly involved in processes of change of all social 
structures in which human rights are not fully imple- 
mented; 


and that.it Ds necessary: 
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to study constantly how to relate the provisions of 
existing international instruments. for the protection 
of human rights to the struggle for social and economic 
justice and other fundamental rights ... (Utrecht 
Minutes, ip... 25,' and, Appendix, Vi, pp. Jd47-9) 


~ Expresses its ‘appreciation forthe, work done by ~he 


Commission of the Churches on International Affairs in 
preparation for the consultation, "Human rights and 
Christian responsibility", .according to this mandate. 


- Urges .once again «the member churches: 


to take the occasion of the 25th Anniversary or the 
Adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
10 December 1973, to renew and intensify their study, 
reflection and action fr the implementation of human 
rights; 


to study with care the guide-lines for the 1974 consul- 
tation and initiate programmes at local, national and 
regional levels to prepare themselves for making effec- 
tive contributions to the ecumenical movement in this 
field before, during, and following the consultation, 
and 


to give special consideration to participating in the 
indispensable financing of the consultations. 


Notes the intention of CCIA to sponsor regional prepa- 


ratory meetings so that the consultation will accomplish 
the Utrecht mandate, and 


- Encourages them™in “this-ertort which it considers to be 


a precondition for the churches to become more effective 
instruments for aiding the victims of human rights 
violations, and better to express their solidarity with 
one another and the victims. 


JOINT STATEMENT BY WCC AND THE PONTIF ICAL \COMMISSION> ONoWUSTICE 
AND PEACE ON THE 25th ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS, December 10, 1973 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted twenty- 
five years ago today, was and remains a document of the highest 
importance. It proclaims fundamental, inalienable rights of the 
human family which are uncontested and urgently demand to be 
respected. Its very existence is a constant challenge to become | 
fully engaged in the struggle for the creation of a truly human 
world. The Declaration was adopted by a United Nations much less 
representative of the diversity of human culture and tradition ib 
than is) that body today. Its'> authors did not forsee: some: of 
the new ways in which power, wealth and technology are misused 
today to violate the rights not, only of individuals but of whole 


peopies.: Et is_indeed a Product Of late Smb de It has therefore 
become necessary over the years to amplify andvacds sO, at ssipro= 
Visions in Other anternational: instruments.“Yet this: basic 
"common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations" 
has stood the test of a quarter century. 


The fact that millions: live» today in’ sub-human conditions 
is not due to shortcomings in the Universal Declaration of 


Human Rights. It is because nations have thirsted more for We 
power than for justice; because some men have sought to increase +4 
their own share of the world's wealth rather than to promote eo 


equality among all members of the human family; and not least 
because Christians and their churches have more often lived 
With thée™injustice of the staus quo rather thanrtenexercice 
their right and duty to dissent from injustice wherever it 
GCCUES « 


Those who follow Christ, who became poor for our sakes, 
cannot be insensitive to those who are in prison, are tortured, 
hunger or thrist. Our Lord has said that to ignore them is to 
forget Him. During this season of Advent our joy in celebrating 
the coming of Our Saviour is mixed with the sad knowledge that 
He too was to become a political refugee, that He too would be 
imprisoned injustly and tortured, that He too would suffer at 
the hands of oppressive rulers. We are, must be offended to see 
these primitive ‘practices continuing still in-this*so=-calied 


modern world, and wh words proclaim human 
freedom, and di i ions deprive men and women 
Of Eneir Treedom, Of their dignity, Of their very Live 


The World Council of Churches and the Roman Catholic Church 









have often stated that the United Nations Organization is the 
ehice temporal hope for wor peace. They have repeatedly 
u 


affirmed that e realization of human rights is essential 
to the establishment of a peace which is just an astin or 
a es. The inab2i e United Nations and its member 


states to become more effective in the implementation of human 
rights seriously undermines its support among the common peoples 
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of the world, the vast majority of whom are daily victims of 
human rights violations. 


It is therefore regrettable that so many member states 
have not yet ratified such important human rights instruments 
as the 1966 International Covenants on Civil and Political 
Rights, and on» Social, Econemiewands Cultural, Rights. Theséact 
that several countries have chosen this year to ratify these 
Covenants is encouraging, and it is to be hoped that all nations 
will take the occasion of this 25th anniversary to follow 
rapidly this lead. 


We take this occasion to appeal once again to local 
churgheer—and particularly toCirireTan leaders aedetecatars, 
Oo initiate or intensify programs of instructi d sensibili- 
that every person, regardless of race, religion, class or 


nationality may be aware of the quality of human life to which 
he is entitled. We call upon all people to join together now 

to cause the high ideals expressed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights to become present realities. We remind all 
Christians. and especially those to whom higher responsibilities 
have been given, that we have been called by the Prince of Peace 
to serve our neighbours, not to be served. 


Together we must defend and promote human yj , in each 
of our ow tive j nd in solidarity with all 


those who struggle for freedom and justice, we must intensify 
our efforts to remove the root causes of human suffering 
‘ ee 
wherever it occurs. 
PLR ag SET STE Ry, 


Maurice Roy 
Cardinal 
President 


Konrad Raiser 
Acting General Secretary 


CCIA RESOLUTION ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROGRAMME ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS AND CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY, Geneva, Switzerland, 
June 1975 


The CCIA at its meeting June 1975 has reviewed the Report 
of the Consultation on Human Rights and Christian Responsibility 
held at St. Pdélten, Austria, October 1974 which was organized 
under CCIA auspices on the mandate of the WCC Central Committee. 
It considers that this report, the recommendations it contains, 
and the related documents represent a major step forward in 
ecumenical thinking, especially the affirmation of the inter- 
relationship of 


--individual—-rights-~and,.collective rights 


=- the civil, political, social, ‘economic andi cultural 
rights 
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- religious liberty and all other liberties 


- human rights in general and the structures of society. 


it' is necessary tO intensify our studies in this field, 


in the light of our theological insights, to examine the 
problems of human rights as they arise in each society, and to 
respond promptly and effectively to violations of these rights. 
Prayer, study, and action are all essential elements in the 
struggle for human rights. 


Because the greed for power and wealth and its consequences 


frequently result in violations of human rights, the CCIA 
considers: that: there is need net only for the incorporation 
into legislation of the principles of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights,. but also sfor Christians! to identify the. root 
causes of these violations and seek to eliminate them. Churches 
need to scrutinize carefully the implementation of human rights 
in the societies in which they have responsibilities and take 
appropriate actions in cooperation with all those who share 
this concern. Moreover, the churches should consider it their 
first duty to set a good example and to educate their members 
and clergy to understand and act in the area of human rights. 


The CCIA recognizes the need for study of the St. Polten 


report and related documents; for continuing consultation on 
the national, regional and world level; and for the further 
elaboration of emerging issues regarding human rights. 
Srey npn nse SESE TES 


ia 


4. 


or 


The -€CiA 


Approves’ the report of the St. Polten Consultation on Human 
Rights and Christian Responsibility and judges that it 
contains important and necessary guidelines for the further 
development of ecumenical policy on human rights. 


Recommends that the report be forwarded to delegates to the 
WCC Assembly in a form which makes its main lines easily 
accessible. 


Directs the officers of CCIA to draw up, on the basis of the 
report, succinct policy proposals for submission to the 
Assembly. 


Adopts the recommendations contained in the parts of the 
consultation report entitled "Equipping the Local and 
National Churches to Identify Human Rights" Violations and 
to Protect the Victims" and "Equipping Regional Ecumenical 
Bodies and the WCC for more Effective Defense and Promotion 
of Human Rights". 


Expresses its sincere hope that the Assembly will. ensure 


that the issues raised by the consultation and the recommen- 
dations made by it are given high priority in the future 


policy and programme of the WCC, and will direct the new 
Central Committee accordingly. 


STRUCTURES OF INJUSTICE AND STRUCTURES FOR LIBERATION, REPORT 
OF SECTION V, NAIROBI VTH ASSEMBLY, 1975* 


Preamble 


Ll. Structures: of injustice and struggles for ™liberatiom pose a 
formidable challenge to the Church today. In striving to 
meet -it,-the Church hes no other foundation on whach-to 
stand than it has in Jesus Christ. From him it has received 
its mandate: to witness to the truth which judges and to 
proclaim the good news which brings about freedom and salva- 
tion. In seeking its particular place in today's struggles 
for social justice and human liberation, the Church needs to 
be constantly guided by its divine mandate. 


2. Whenever a Christian is confronted by structures of injustice 
and takes: ‘part im-struggles for liberation, he or she ais 
bound to experience the grip of destructive forces which are 
at work throughout the human family. Such forces give a taste 
of the "principalities and powers" of which Paul spoke. 


3. The Gospel brings us a message of God's total identification 
with humanity which is suffering under sin and other destruc- 
tive powers. God's own solidarity with human beings is ex- 
pressed in the relaity of the servant Christ who humbled him- 
self to take up human form, who was born into poverty, who 
accepted the path of rejection, and who finally met his death 
on the cross. The vicarious suffering of Christ is the su- 
preme manifestation of God's love. God in Christ took upon 
himself the whole burden of human sin and weakness. 


4. God calls his Church, a community .of-forgiven simmers, “£06 
follow Christ on the same path committed to the cause of the 
poor, oppressed and rejected, to declare the love of God by 
word and by the whole of life and to accept the cross. 


5. The meaning of human suffering in itself is ambigquous..fe 
both reflects the evils which plague the’ human race ‘and Dt 
opens us to God's redeeming activity. In suffering for the 
cause of justice and for the sake of the Gospel, the Church 
may participate in the vicarious suffering of Christ himself. 


6. Is there readiness for suffering in our churches today? Or 


are our church structures built for our own protection and 
security and have they therefore become barriers which pre- 


* The full report also covers, besides human rights which is excerpted here, 
sexism and racism. 
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vent us from sharing, suffering in obedience to Christ and 
from receiving or reflecting God's redeeming love? 


Christians who suffer together for the cause of justice and 
liberation find a deep experience of community with each 
other and with Christ. This community transcends differences 
Of cideolbogy, class -and. Christian, tradition. «t ishknit -to- 
gether by the power of forgiveness and love. It reflects the 
life of the ultimate community of the Triune God, and the 
expression of its deepest solidarity with the suffering and 
sinful humanity is the sharing of the Eucharist. 


Suffering, however, is not the goal: beyond the cross is the 
resurrection. Christ has overcome the power of sin and death 
and broken the grip of the principalities and powers now 
still seemingly self-reinforcing and outside the control of 
persons involved. The victory, ofuChrist, therefore brings a 
tangible and deepened hope to those engaged in actual strug- 
gles against oppression and dominance. Moreover, his victory 
promised that the vicious circle inwhich injustice breeds 
more injustice and one form of oppression gives way to anoth- 
er form, is being broken. 


We realize that those who operate the structures of oppres- 
sion are dependent on the people they oppress and that both 
are equally in need of liberation and God's forgiving love. 
In this -fallen world, however, it is far more Likely, that 
the will and strength to end oppression comes from those who 
bear «the'cbrunt ,of «it -im theix, own dives wather than, Erom the 
privileged persons; groups and nations. 


Structures:.of injustice and struggles of. Liberation cannot 
be separated from each other. For practical purposes, howev- 
er, we have divided this report into three main sections: 
Human Rights, Sexism and Racism. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 
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iO concern. for: human rights are based on, our (conviction 













God_wills a societ wh can exercise f = 
uman beings ar j ima 
equal, Anftinitely precious. in God's sight-and.-ours..Jesus 
Christ has bound us to one another by his life, death and 
resurrection, so that what concerns one of us concerns. us 


Wal ‘ 

Phas. Gods wiblvand his: love are intended, for. alland, «che 
struggle of ehristians for human rights is a fundamental res- 
ponse ito Jesus Christ. Yhat Gospel Leads us .to become, ever 


More active-in, identifying and x rectifying violations of, human 


y 


ps 


rights in our Owl "SOCciéties,. and *torenter into new forms Or 


ecumenical solidarity with chris ere who ar 
Similarly engaged. It leads us into the struggle of the 
poor and both within and outside the Church 


as they seek to achieve their full human rights, and frees 
ws! oO. work ith people ideolo- 


gies who share with uS a common concern f uman dignity. 


13. In working for human rights we are often tempted to deal 
with symptoms rather than root causes. While we must work 
for the abolition of “specific denials sof -humaniucignts, 


such as torture, we must remember that ypiust social str: 
ro 


tures, ressed ‘through, e€.g.°, economic exploitation, po= 
Ay Titical manipulation, oeleiateaimer> power, class domination, 
vy) psychological conditioning create the conditions under 
which human rights are denied. To work £ ' 


Cee OO enc most basic level ton 

ards a society without unjust structures. 

14. In our fallen world, there is no nation where human rights 
have been fully achieved. Because of discrepancies between 
what we profess and what we practise it is crucial for the 
churches to move from making declarations about human 
eights, to-working: for the full implementatiow Of eLhose 
rights. As Christians we affirm that the Gospel brings 
about a human dignity which transcends our own human po- 
tential. 





15. The world community has agreed upon certain high princi- 
ples which are embodied in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the International Covenants on Human 
pn" ‘ Rights. The recent»Helsinki Declaration on Security and 
We eoperation in Europe gives, particularly for its sSigna- 
. ries, a new potential for the implementation of these 
ay standards. These principles and standards largely coincide 
with our current Christian understanding about what makes 
» Up a just society. 


16... Our chief task is-to work .for the realization of these enun-_ 
-Ciated rights where we are, but when there are those else- 
where who are powerless to cry out, we are called to be 
the voice of the voiceless and the advocates of the op- 
pressed. In order to do this we must base our actions on 
accurate. information... Fon.this open channels of communica- 
tion. are vitally important. 





17. Common to all expressions of human rights is the right to 
self-determination by individuals, groups and nations. The 
“Balance between those claims is always precarious, and 
gu their creative interrelationship may differ in various 
times and places. A distinction can be made, for example, 
between the limitation of rights due to all and the limi- 
tation of privileges available only to a few. Christians 
will need to assess different structures carefully, cham- 
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pioning the rights of the individual when they are threat- 
ened by unjust structures and defending the rights of the 
majority when they are threatened by the tyranny of the 
few, and always bearing in mind that rights involve respon- 
Sibilities. 


Within this overall framework there are a number of speci- 
fic human rights to which attention must be directed: 
gS 


The Right to Basic Guarantees for Life 





No rights are possible without the basic guarantees for 
Life.cincluding. thesright 406 work;.to adequate food, to 
guaranteed health care, to decent housing and to education 


ox have the lowest status in most world communities their 
pecial needs should ‘be recognized 


_ aera 
Crease full” development of the human potential. Because 


The ever-widening gap between rich and poor nations and 
between rich and poor within many nations has created to- 
day a highly explosive situation in which millions are de- 
nied these rights. This is due to a number of contributing 
factors, including the following: q wi 


- the present international economic structures are domi- 
nated by a few rich countries who control a large propor- 


tion of the world's resources and markets. 


- Transnational corporations, often in league with oppres- 
Sive régimes, distort and exploit the economies of poor 
nacions:, 


- National _ economies are controlled in many cases by a 


small group of elites whe also often give special access 


to transnational, corporations. 
- Patterns of land ownership are often exploitative. 
er ee ee ceca eS 


The right to the basic guarantees for life involves guard- 
ing the rights of- future generations, <:g., through pro- 
tection SE TRS CAVISERSnE Sd SoiSorvation of the Garth's 
resources. 

et 


Therkiqve ctorseel -Determination and to Cultural tdentity, 
and the Rights of Minorities 


All people have the right to freely determine their politi- 
cal status and freely pursue their economic, cultural and 
social development. These rights are often violated by 
foreign governments and power systems, and through internal 
oppression and discrimination. 


The churches should condemn such violations and take active 
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part in efforts to ensure national sovereignty and self- 


determination for people who are deprived o em. 
a TR 


The churches must also defend and promote the rights of 
Minorities “(including Chat ‘of migrant workers) , be they 
cultural, Linguistic; “religious; ideologicalr or ethnic. 
Efforts to ensure that the Helsinki declaration be imple- 
mented could be of great importance in this context, espe- 


cially for minorities in countries who have siqned=2t. 


The churches must closely scrutinize the reasoning of 


people in power when they Séek to Justiry the violation of 


uman rights for what they deem to be over-riding concerns. 
Even in times of public emergency, fundamental rights such 
as the right to life and personal dignity, as defined by 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Covenants, 


should under no circumstances be derogated from. 
a reer acerca er see esse 





The Right to» Participate ain Decision-Making within the 
Community 


Participation, of groups and individuals in the decision- 
making processes of the various communities in which they 
Llive.is essential for achieving a truly democratic seciety: 


As a_precondition, there must be created an economic and 
social foundation_wrien is in The-anterests Of all segments 
Of society. All members of the community, especially the 


young and women should be educated in a spirit of social 
and political, participation.and: responsibility.«.The, struc- 
tures of government on the national and local levels, 
within the religious communities, educational institutions 
and in employment, must become more responsive to the will 
of all the persons belonging to these various communities, 
and must provide for protection against manipulation by 
powerful interests. 


oY s Rome), because of their particular experience of oppres- 
wand new insights they are receiving in the process of 
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liberation, can often make a special contribution regarding 
participatory decision-making. They are exploring styles of 
shared leadership in which power and decision- Sr : Bc ae 





1zontal rather an hierarchi ; 
Static..The church, like the communi needs to receive 
eh ore MIT LOD cial item to develop unifying and free- 


ing structures. 

Churches should participate in developing activity through 
which local communities of poor people, industrial and 
rural workers, women, minority groups, and others who 
suffer from any form of oppression can become aware of 
their condition and influence the course of the society. 
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the Right «to: Dissent 


The right to dissent preserves a community or system from 
aucnhoritarian rigidity. Itiis essential to): the witality of 
every society that the voices of dissenters be heard and 
that their right to hold opinions without interference, to 
freedom of expression and the right of peaceful assembly 
be guaranteed. Christians, as followers of Jesus Christ 
have a solidarity with the people who suffer because of 
their religious faith and practice and because of their 
stand insfaveour of poldtical and social justice. Christian 
solidarity means a definite choice on the side of prisoners 
of conscience and political prisoners and refugees. The 
churches should make all efforts both in their witness, 
intercessions, and by providing remedial assistance and 
support to those fellow human beings who suffer. 


In readiness to reassess and to change their own structures 
and attitudes wherever necessary, the churches must give 
all due attention within their communities to men, women, 
and young people who take a critical stand towards the 
predominant views and positions of their churches. 


The Right to Personal Dignity 


In many countries represented in this section, evidence 

has been cited of gross violations of the right to personal 
Gignity. Such violations include arbitrary arrest and impri- 
sonment, torture, Fape, deportation, child-battering, en= 
forced hospitalization in mental hospitals, threats to 
families and denial of habeas corpus. In some cases, pri- 
soners and refugees are denied contact even with their 
families, thus becoming "non-persons". In other cases, 
arrested persons either disappear or are executed summarily. 


The basic causes for these Violations are to be found ip. 
e unjust social order, the abuse of power, the lack of 


u 
ént and in unequal development. This leads 


violations of unjus aws and rebellion by the dispos- 
sessed, to which political and military forces of "law and 
order" respond with cruel repression. In some cases, the 
churches themselves have actively supported the oppressors 
or even become involved in the oppression itself, out of 
misguided convictions and/or attempts to safeguard their 
own privileges. 


We also observe the increasing role, both nationally and 


internationally, of security police and para-police forces 
in the violation of the human right to personal dignity. 
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The Right. to Religious. Freedom 


34. The right to religious freedom has been and continues to be 
a major concern of member churches and the WCC. However, 
this right should never be seen as belonging exclusively to 
the church. The exercise of religious freedom has not al- 
ways reflected the great diversity of convictions that 
exist in the world. This religious community should plead 

7 for its own religious liberty without active respect and 

| : reverence for the faith and basic human rights of others. 


° 
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Religious liberty should never be used to cl Li 
r the church this: right: is, essential so-thatdt.can-iful- 
fil its responsibilities which arise out of the Christian 
faith. Central to these responsibilities is the obligation 
to serve the whole community. 





36. The right to religious freedom has been enshrined in most 
constitutions as a basic human right. By religious freedom 
we mean the freedom to have or to adopt a religion or be- 
lief of one's choice, and freedom, either individually or 
in community or belief in worship, observance, practice and 
teaching. Religious freedom should also include the right A 
and duty of religious bodies to criticise the ruling powers 
when necessary, on the basis of their religious convictions. 
In this context, it was noted that many Christians in dif- 
ferent parts of the world are in prison for reasons of 
conscience or for political reasons as a result of their 
seeking to respond to the total demands of the Gospel. 


Human Rights and Christian Responsibility 


37. Churches and other Christian communities carry, on the 
basis of the Gospel, a special responsibility to express 
in word and fundamental freedoms are denied. 


During its deliberations, the Section made frequent refer- 
ence to the report of the consultation on "Human Rights and 
Christian Responsibility" held in St. Polten, Austria, Oc=- 
tober 1974. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Education and Conscientization on Human Rights 


The churches should: 
ce Seek to raise Christian and public awareness of violations 


of human rights and their causes, developing educational 
materials for this purpose. 
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Educate their constituencies, particularly at congregational 
levels, to their rights and the legal recourses available 
to them. 


Develop further technical expertise on human rights, per- 
haps through the creation of human rights institutes rela- 
ted to national and regional ecumenical bodies and providing 
scholarships for the study of human rights. 


In the light of the increasing incidence of torture and in- 
human treatment of prisoners in many parts of the world, 
promote instruction on human rights and moral responsibili- 
ty in the training of police and military personnel. 


Include human rights in the formation of pastors, priests 
and lay leaders and anther curricula, of other church trad- 
ning centres, such as development education institutions. 


Information and Contacts 


The 


6. 
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churches should: 


Gather and disseminate information on different approaches 
to human rights, and on the bases of human rights. 


Gather reliable: mfiormation on human rights: violations, in 
their own societies and elsewhere. 


Analyze such violations in order to discover their causes 
reminding their constituencies regularly of how specific 
injustices reflect unjust social structures and seeking to 
avoid complicity with them. 


Develop effective channels of communication with one anoth- 
er, ehrough personal contacts "or “otherwise, Am order to 
ensure reliability of information and real effectiveness 

of active expressions of solidarity. 


Recognize that in the Middle East the rights of the,Pales= 
tinian people under occupation should be implemented and 
work towards that end. 


Where the rights of entire peoples are violated through 
colonial domination; undue political, economic or military 
interference in their national affairs; occupation of their 
lands by foreign powers; expulsion from their homelands; 
self-imposed racist, military or other oppressive régimes - 
look beyond the propaganda of the offending power to the 
realities of those who suffer and help Christians and 
others to understand the true nature of their plight and 
struggles for théir just rights. “In cooperation with region- 
al ecumenical bodies, the WCC should assist the churches 

by Sais tasks 
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Legal Machinery for the Protection Of Human “Rights 


The churches should: 


Les 
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Help create new, improve existing and facilitate access to 
legal institutions for the defence and promotion of human 
rights at community, national and international levels. 


Seek access to prisons, camps and other places of detention 
in order to obtain complete and accurate information about 

the treatment of inmates, and conditions of detention, and 

defend the prisoners" rights to reqular contact with famni— 

ly, friends, and legal counsel. 


Action at Local, National and Regional Levels 


14. 
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The struggle of the people themselves for their own rights 
which is fundamentally important. Local congregations 
should become more active in identifying, documenting and 
combating violations of human rights in their own communi- 
ties. They and their national churches should seek ways to 
support the struggles of peoples, groups and individuals 
for their own legitimate rights, helping them to form net- 
works of solidarity to strengthen one another in their 
struggles. 


Particular attention should be given to the special needs 
of political prisoners and refugees. In some cases, pasto- 
ral care becomes an act of courage, yet Christ calls us to 
minister both materially and spiritually to those in, prison 
and to the outcasts as well as to their families. 


Many changes are taking place in Asian governments. There 
is martial law in Taiwan; crisis government in the Philip- 
pines; emergency rule in India and South, Korea; military 
rule in Bangladesh; one-party states in such countries as 
the Peoples" Republic of ‘China. Im all other countries of 
Asia (e.g. Malaysia, Singapore, Australia, New Zealand, 
Indonesia, Japan) there are also violations of human rights. 
Wherever human rights are suppressed or violated by any 
Asian government, churches have a duty to work for the 
defence of human rights, especially of the oppressed. We 
believe the whole question of the mission of the Church is 
involved in this issue and urge churches to work for the 
rights of the people of Asia to participate in their own 
development. 


Regional ecumenical bodies should help their churches to 
become more active in responding to the human rights needs 
of their societies... Work bike that. of the Christian Confer- 
ence of Asia, and the consultation on "Human Rights and the 
Churches in. Africa”, sponsored by sthe, All ASrica,-Confterence 
of Churches in collaboration with CCIA should be encouraged 


1S, 


and pursued, —and work Tike that- ofthe interpretation pro- 
gramme of the MECC. 


The report of the consultation on “Human Rights. and Chris- 
tian Responsibility" is commended to the churches for ap- 
propriate study and action. (St. Pdélten, Austria, October 
Do TA) ss 


Responsibilaty of the WCC 


The WCC should: 
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Aid the churches in the above tasks. 

aap es nT 

Gather and disseminate information about human rights vio- 
BeL1ons within the, timits, of ,j~ts. possibilities. 


Helo strengthen church leaders and Christians to perform 
the difficult tasks which face them, and to execute con- 
scientiously their prophetic role in the face of abuses of 
power and inhuman practices in their churches, communities 
and national societies. 


llenge of the churches to be- 


22...  PEOVEGe 2) place For mute bch g 
come better servants; a place where the churches come to- 


aos 


gether to give one another pastoral and material support as 
they become more courageously engaged in the struggle for 
human rights where they are; and a place to share strate- 
gies for struggle. 


When necessary and appropriate, send pastoral and/or infor=- 
mation-gathering teams to places where Christians and 





“Otfniers are im neea or Support and encouragement in their 


own struggles for human rights. 


ies ipossi-=- 


24. ea ae 
ilities to approach regional inter-governmental bodies 


Ces 


and individual governments and its cooperation with other 
non-governmental organizations in efforts to bring an end 
to human rights violations. 


Directly or through the CCIA issue public: statements on 
violations of nations", aroups Or tndsz 

rights where this could serve those directly affected and, 
through clarifying the issues involved, contribute to the 
elimination of the root causes of such violations. 


26. Aid, materially and otherwise, groups and individuals who, 
Weeatise OF their efforts to act out their Christian faith 


in defending human rights and struggling for justice in 
their societies, have become the objects of harassment, 
repression, imprisonment or persecution. 
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CCIA CORE COMMISSION EMPHASIZES HUMAN RIGHTS, Bossey, 
Switzerland, May 1976 
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The Assembly stated "Our concerns for human rights are 
based, on our, conviction, that God. wills @ socthety. in, which all 
can exercise full human rights... The Gospel leads us to. become 
ever, more active in identifying and rectifying violations of 
human rights in our own societies, and to enter into new forms 
of similarly engaged". 


The mandate of the Assembly involves: 


a 


helping the churches in promotion, defense and protec- 
tion Of human rights; 


gathering and disseminating information about human 
rights violations; 


when necessary taking the initiative to send pastoral 
and/or information gathering teams to places where 
Christians and others are.in need of support and 
encouragement; 


using CCIA’s consultative relationship with the U.N., 
its possibilities to approach regional inter-governmen- 
tal bodies and individual governments and its coopera- 
tion with other non-governmental organizations in 
efforts to bring an end to violations of human rights; 


CCIA taking initiative for WCC to make ‘public its stanee 
on specific hunian rights situations; 


rendering possible assistance to those engaged in the 
struggle for human rights; 


following up Assembly statements and recommendations 
with seference to the regions of Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and the signatory states of the Helsinki 
Agreement; 


promoting further studies and theological reflection on 
human rights; 


giving special attention to issues related to religious 
liberty. 


Considerations on Human Rights Programme 


The focus of the programme has been outlined in detail by 
the Assembly in its Section V report. It should clearly emphasize 
the rights of women, showing the interconnected character of the 
tinee parts Of Section V report, im Cooperation with PCR ‘and the 
women's Desk of Unit III. 


The needa for this programme has been Tully ‘shown both’ in 
the Assembly and in the CCIA consultation process leading up to 
St. ‘Polten ‘and beyond it to the Assembly. 


The actions expected are listed in the Section V Report 
from the Assembly and the report of the St. Polten consultation. 
AD Integral part “Ol them ©S theological ret lection. 


The CCIA Core Commission discussed but did not take final 
decisions “on the modalities for, er the Tocation Or the program 
matic and action extension of the human rights concern. There 
was consensus that certain aspects of the concrete implementa- 
tion of the Assembly's decisions will be necessary to see which 
part “Of “this “follow-up corresponds to "‘CCIA speciricaliy and 
which portion must be done on a Unit II basis. 


In order to give effect to the concerns expressed by the 
Assembly, additional resources will be needed. 


rhe, Style of operating will be consultative An. Une iivand 
with the churches. The action orientation and style dias outlined 
by the Assembly and St. Polten and must be adjusted to fit the 
specific regions being dealt with. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS ADVISORY GROUP ON HUMAN RIGHTS, 
Geneva, Switzerland, August 1976 


Having heard the first report of the General Secretary on 
his intensive consultation regarding the role of the churches 
an the signatory states “in “the “application of the’ Pinal Act of 
the Helsinki Conference on Security and Cooperation; 


having studied the memorandum presented to him by the 
colloquium he organized on this subject; and 


keeping in mind the broad concerns for human rights 
expressed by the Fifth Assembly, 


the Central Committee, meeting in Geneva, August 1976: 


l. (Bepresseselts appreciation to. the General Secretary Tor his 


first, Teper in fuliiiment of; the Assembly resolution 
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regarding religious liberty. in the. signatory “states Ofte 
Helsinki Final Act; 


Receives his report and the memorandum of the colloquium to 
which it refers, and instructs the General Secretary to make 
them available to the member churches in the signatory states 
for their study and to provide the background documents 
referred to in them, which are not otherwise readily avail- 
able, to those churches which request them; 


Understands that this represents only the first stages of a 
longer process and requests the General Secretary: to. continue 
his consultations and efforts, in cooperation with the 
churches in the signatory states, on human rights and reli- 
gious liberty in the context of the Helsinki Final Act; 


Invites the General Secretary to explore, in consultation 
with the Conference of European Churches, how best to make 
known to the 1977 Belgrade Review Conference of CSCE the 
concerns of the churches; 


Emphasizes that. the concerns. of the WCC for human; rights are 
global and that further work on them should be done within 
the framework provided by the St. Pdolten consultation on 
"Human Rights and Christian Responsibility" and refined by 
Section V of the Nairobi Assembly; 


Recommends, on the basis of the General Secretary's report: 


a) Advisory Group on Human Rights 


i. that there be set up within CCIA an Advisory Group on 
Human Rights to deal with the global concerns of the 
wcc in this field which would 


- act as a stimulus and means of sharing ideas. and 
experience among the churches and to "help strengthen 
church leaders and Christians to perform the diffi- 
cult tasks which face them, and to execute conscien- 
tiously their prophetic role in the face of abuses 
of power and inhuman practices in their churches, 
communities and national societies" (rec. 21, Nairobi 
Section V report on human rights); 


- bring groups together for intensive ecumenical work 
inthis fields 


- study the provisions found in or the measures taken 
under state legislation where human rights are 
ignored or violated; 


- provide a means for examining and evaluating "prob- 
lems and serious cases of violation of human rights 
which are brought to the attention of the WCC", make 
recommendations on how they should be handled, and 
where a member church is involved, ensure that it be 


ce a 
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consulted (Montreux Colloquium Memorandum) ; 


that this Advisory Group be composed of 2-3 persons 
per region, selected by the CCIA in consultation with 
the General Secretary, the member churches and the 
appropriate regional or national ecumenical bodies; 


that this Advisory Group meet at least once per year 
and that it report to the Commission of the CCIA; 


5) Regional and national ecumenical activities in the field 
of human rights 


1. 


2s 


that in order to allow this Advisory Group to work 
effectively and to encourage the implementation of the 
recommendations to the member churches on human rights 
made by the Vth Assembly more effective work is neces- 
sary in the various regional contexts (Montreux 
Colloquium Memorandum) ; 


that’ the -CCIA; in consubtation withethe hunches «nd 
recognized ecumenical organizations in the various 
regions and areas, and seeking their participation, 
promote the creation and/or strengthening of the 
appropriate regional structures (Montreux Colloquium 
Memorandum) ; 


¢) Ecumenical activities in the geographical area comprising 
Ene Stqracory States oF Ene Final Ace “of the Helsinki 


Conference 
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that with specific regard to Europe and North America 
the CCIA, in consultation with the member churches, 

and with the Conference of European Churches, the 
NCCC-USA, and the Canadian Council of Churches, promote 
the development of an appropriate mechanism and net- 
work connecting commissions or departments of member 
churches, national councils and CEC which either “exist 
presently or may be created to deal with matters of 
human rights: 


that through this means the churches in the signatory 
states 


- promote further study Vand periodic tencounters on 
issues related to human rights and religious liberty 
in-the context of the Helsinki Final’ Act, of- the 
report of the St. Pdolten Consultation and of the 
report and recommendation on human rights of Nairobi 
Section V; 


- maintain regular contact with the CCIA and contribute 
to the work of the Advisory Group on Human Rights to 
be established under recommendation 6.a., above; 
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- further develop guidelines for the application of 
the principles and recommendations contained in the 
report ‘on human rights “of NatrobiSectiom -¥ ‘onthe 
basis of ecumenical solidarity and taking into 
account the "different confessional, historical, and 
social traditions of the various regions and coun- 
tries as well as the ecclesiological background and 
the concrete circumstances in which these churches 
live and witness" (Montreux Colloquium Memorandum) ; 


- either directly and/or through the Advisory Group on 
Human Rights, advise the General Secretary on the 
implementation of the request contained in 3. above; 


da) etrengthening tbe Tacilities of COLA 


is 


be 


Lit. 
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as a prior condition for the implementation of the 
foregoing recommendations, that in accordance with the 
recommendations of St. Polten, the recommendations 
submitted by Assembly Section V to the Programme 
Guidelines Committee, and the recommendations of the 
Montreux Colloquium, the facilities *o2-CCTA be Strength- 
ened to enable it to serve’ as a more effective instru- 
ment-in ‘the field of human rights; this would amply: 


- the addition of one staff member to the Geneva office 
Ce the CCiA; 


~ the provision of a budget sufficient for réedular 
meetings of the Advisory Group on Human Rights, 
collecting and evaluating information on human 
rights situations tnroughout the world, information 
and publication activities, and promotion and 
maintenance of more effective relations with member 
churches, national or regional councils and other 
groups on issues related to human rights. 


that the CCIA should prepare a detailed budget for this 
and present it to the next meeting of the WCC Executive 
Committee; 


that the member churches give special attention to this 
request and provide promptly the necessary resources 
to allow this work to go forward; 


that close collaboration be ‘maintained with other “sub= 
UNttsS Tin UnderlLD and other Unbts,; 


CCIA COMMISSION ADOPTS TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR ADVISORY GROUP 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS, London, United Kingdom, April 1977 


P. Sponsorship 


1.1 The Advisory Group on Human Rights is established within 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
of the-World Council of Churches, in accordance with the 
Recommendations on Human Rights adopted by the WCC 
Central Committee (Geneva, 1976), "to deal with the 
gtobal eeOnecerns..of Ehe -WCC-im- this titel" S4(CVE0 "6. auk.)* 


J.2-The -Advisery Group shail repert annualiy to ‘the 
Commission Of CCIA (C.-C. 6sastte) / On-its..advice and 
recommendation the CCIA may: 


a) take actions. directly in accordance with its By-Laws; 
and/or 


b) make recommendations to the General Secretary for 
actions which lie within the competence of that 
office or which are appropriate-for other WCC sub= 
UNTES: And/or 


c) make recommendations to the WCC Central Committee, 
Lts Executive committee, orto the WCC offieers tor 
appropiate .actions; 


dad) make recommendations to churches and national and 
regional ecumenical bodies. 


1.3. The CCIA shall include regular information on the work 
of the Advisory Group,in its reports, to the Central 
Committee, and ‘through .appropriate channels intorm the 
member churches of its activities. 


2. Terms of Reference 


2.1 The Advisory Group-is established owt of zAle “conviction 
that Godjwills @ society in which all can exercise full 
human rights. All human beings are created in God's 
image, equal; anfinitcely precious: im ‘God's sight and 
ours. Jesus Christ has bound us to one another by his 
life, death and ressurection, so that what concerns one 
Of “Us ‘Concerns “ae ality S Assy als 4 


* Key to abbreviations: C.C. Recommendations on Human Rights of the WCC 
Central Committee, Geneva, August 1976 


** V. Assy - Report on Human Rights of Section 5 of the WCC Vth Assembly 
Nairobi 1975 
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See 


The work of the Advisory Group shall be carried out 
within the framework established in the report and 
recommendations on human rights of Section 5 of the Vth 
Assembly. It should take into account the report sub- 
mitted by CCIA to the Vth Assembly from the consultation 
on,.."Human. Rights and.Christian Respomsibiiicy” (Sc. 
Polten). 


The Advisory Group should be guided by the spirit of 
ecumenical solidarity about which the St. Pdolten report 
speaks, and should seek to promote the engagement of the 
churches in the implementation of human rights in their 
own societies, and when needed, through CCIA, to help 
mobilize support of the ecumenical community for these 
efforts. .-This,concept .of. ecumenical, solidaFity.abso 
involves mutual challenges among the churches based on 
their loving concern for and deep commitment to one 
another. In discussing, particular situations,,..the Advi- 
sory Group should always take into account the different 
confessional, historical and social conditions of the 
various regions and countries as well as the ecclesiolo- 
gical background and the concrete circumstances in which 
the: churches. there .live.and-witness., (C.C.. 67¢.i1i). 


Funcenons 


In accordance with the resolution of the Central 
Committee, the Advisory Group on Human Rights should: 


a) act as a stimulus and means of sharing ideas and 
experience among the churches and to "help strengthen 
church leaders and Christians to perform the difficult 
tasks which face them, and to execute conscientiously 
their prophetic role in the face of the abuses of 
power and inhuman practices in their churches, commu- 
nities and national societies" (rec. 21 Nairobi 
Section 5, report on, human. rights) ; 


b) bring groups together for intensive ecumenical work 
in “this feta: 


c) study the provisions found in or the measures taken 
under state legislation where human rights are 
ignored or violated; ; 


d) provide a means for examining and evaluating "problems 
and serious cases of violation of human rights which 
are brought to the attention of the WCC", make recom- 
mendations on how they should be handled, and where 
a member church is involved, ensure that it be 
consulted (Montreux Colloquium Memorandum). 


3e2 in thesdightsof this mandate the Advisory: Group should 
be a place for the churches to share ideas, experiences 
and “COnNCeErms arising, out of their concrete. inmvolvments, 
and to learn from and stimulate one another to study and 
act upon the report and recommendations of Section 5 of 
the Vth Assembly, and the report of the St. Pdlten 
consultation... Through this, exchange it is hoped that.the 
churches can be helped to develop more effective national 
and regional programs; and to intensify global ecumenical 
solidarity for the implementation of human rights. 


3.3 Based on the experiences shared among the regions, the 
Advisory Group may recommend to CCIA: 


a) Areas for further intensive work to remove root causes 
of violations, to further develop ecumenical guide- 
lines on human rights, and to promote greater ecumeni- 
cal understanding and cooperation for the implementa- 
tion of human rights; 


b) Procedures for dealing with problems of serious cases 
Of violation Of Human. rights which are brought. to the 
#eECenevon OF the WCC; 


c) Areas where further reflection is required on the 
theological rationale ot Christian concern for the 
implementation of human rights and on the concrete 
involvements of the churches. 


AM Méetings 


The Advisory Group on Human Rights should meet at least once 
per year (CC. 6.a.iii), preferably prior to the meeting of 
the CCIA Commission. Travel costs of members of the group 
shall be covered-out,.of the CCIA-Human, Rights Program Budget, 
but member churches and ecumenical bodies should be encoura- 
ged to contribute all or part of the expenses of participants 
from their region. 


Bis Membership 


5.1 The Advisory Group on Human Rights shall be "Composed of 
2-3 persons per region, selected by CCIA in consultation 
with the General Secretary, the member churches and the 
appropriate regional or national ecumenical bodies". 

(CC 6 Dod te) 


5.2 Membership shall be accordiny to the following system of 
quotas 


3 


Africa 4 Middle East 2 
Asia 4 Pachiie a 
Australasia 1 North America 2 
Caribbean 2 Western Europe 3 

3 3 


Latin America Eastern. Europe 


In appointing persons to the Advisory Group, CCIA 
should seek to ensure the application of the prin- 
ciples contained in the CCIA By-Laws regarding 
balance of categories of persons. 


The term of members in the Advisory Group will end 
with the current term of the members of the CCIA 
Commission. 


Members of the Advisory Group unable to attend a 
meeting may designate proxies according to the pro- 
cedures established for CCIA Commissioners in the 
By-Laws. 


The Advisory Group shall elect its moderator. 


The Commission further decided: 
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l. That the Moderator of.the -CCIA should be ex-cificio 
member of the Advisory Group on Human Rights; 


2. That the Moderator of the Advisory Group on Human Rights 
should be invited to the meetings of the CCIA Commission; 


3. That the Officers of the CCIA be authorized to appoint 
the members of the Advisory Group after the consultation 
required by the August 1976 Central Committee resolution. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON TORTURE*, Geneva, Switzerland, 
August 1977 


the emphasis of the Gospel is on the value of all 
human beings in the sight of God, on the atoning and redeeming 
work of Christ that has given to humanity true dignity, on love 
as the motive for action, and on love for one's neighbour as 


the practical expression of an active faith in Christ.,_We are 


members one of an ers all Ss 
Oonsultation on Human Rights and Christian Responsibility, St. 


PoLlver,. Austria, e774) 


The thirtieth meeting of the World Council of Churches' 
Central Committee (Geneva, 28 July - 6 August, 1977) has heard 
the wo1ds of its Moderator, who, with deep sorrow, directed its 
attention to "a steady increase in reports of violation of 
human rights, and in the use of torture in an increasing number 
of countries of the world". Then the General Secretary called 
it to "a style of thinking and of being which is a prerequisite 
for furthering the unity, witness: and service of ‘the people of 
God according to God's purpose". One essential element of this 
isa determination “to be true, and live tthe truth". “Being 
human", he said, "means to uncover things, to bring them to 
light, to disclose them, to deprive them of their hiddenness, 
to bring them into consciousness". 


We are called to bear witness to the light which has come 
into the world through our Lord Jesus Christ. At the same time, 
we know "the judgement, that the light has come into the world, 
and men loved darkness more than light, because their deeds 
were evil. For everyone who does evil hates the light, lest his 
deeds be exposed" (John 3; 19-20). 


Today, we stand under God's judgement, for in our genera- 
tion the darkness, deceit and inhumanity of the torture chamber 


* The United Nations "Declaration on the Protection of All Persons from 
being Subjected to Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment 
or Punishment" defines torture as: "any act by which severe pain or suffe- 
ring whether physical or mental, is intentionally inflicted by or at the 
instigation of a public official on a person for such purposes as obtaining 
from him or a third person information or confession, punishing him for an 
act he has committed or is suspected of having committed, or intimidating 
him or other persons. It does not include pain or suffering arising only 
from, inherent in, or incidental to, lawful sanctions to the extent consis- 
tent with the "Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners". 


"Torture constitues an aggravated and deliberate form of cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment". 
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have become a more widespread and atrocious reality than at any 
other time in history. 


No human practice is so abominable, nor so widely condemned. 
Yet physical and mental torture and other forms of cruel and 
inhuman treatment are now being applied systematically in many 
countries, and practically: mo nhationncan claim to bel Gree) of 
them. 


Next year the world will be called upon to mark the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the adoption on 10 December, 1948, by the 
United Nations General Assembly of the "Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights". The preamble to that Declaration states that 
"recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world". 


The WCC Nairobi Assembly has urged us to hold high this 
concern for justice, to work for the implementation of all the 
rights enunciated in the Universal Declaration, and the elimina- 
tion of the causes of violations of human rights. 


The struggle to abolish torture involves "work at the most 
basic level towards a society without unjust structures" 
(Nairobi Assembly, Section V Report, para. 13). Torture is 
most likely to occur invsocieties which are characterized by 

njJustice, an also happen in situations where m 

common prisoners, the victims are most likely persons who have 
become involved in the struggle for justice and human rights in 
their own societies, people who have had the courage to voice 
the needs of the people. In the face of political opposition, 
rulers of an increasing number of countries have decreed emer- 
gency laws in which the basic guarantee of "habeas corpus" is 
suspended. Detainees are forbidden contact with a defence 
lawyer, their families, religious leaders or others, creating 
conditions propitious for torture. U 


RO) 0 ao ee ar es ne 
nal ity", many states today subordinate human dignity to 
HS celfich Interests OF SSS Oe 
een cas ISA Ey, 

Given the tragic dimensions of torture in our world, we 
urge the churches to take this thirtieth annives Salty veo. 2.4 
special occasion to lay bare t Pactice OL, Complicity on 
and the p Orlture which Gxist in our nations. 
Torture 1S , oOreeds in the dark, , We Cal. 
upon the churches to bring its existence into the open, to 
break the silence, to reveal the persons and structures of our 


societies which are responsible for this most dehumanizing of 
all violations of human rights. 


We recognize that there remain, even among the churches, 
certain differences of interpretation of human rights, and that 
sometimes different priorities are set for the implementation 
of human rights according to varying socio-economic, polacical 
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and cuiiltural contexts: \But-on the point 


no differesce- of opinion. The churches together can and must 


ome major forces for the abolition of torture. 


ES 


a) 


b) 


d) 


@) 


We therefore urge the churches to: 


intensify their efforts to inform itheir members and the 


people of their nations about the provisions of the 
"Universal Declaration of Human Rights", and especially 
of vats Article 5, which reads: 


"No one shall be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment"; 


COBEIMMeCwaTIC Intensity their Efforts to cause their qovyern= 
ments to ratify the international covenants on economic, 
social .and,cultural. rights, and-on -civil-and-politreatlk 
rights adopted by the United Nations General Assembly, 16 
December, 1966; special efforts should be made to achieve 
the ratification of the "Optional Protocol” of the 
"Covenant on Social and Political Rights" by which states 
agree to allow to be considered communications from 
individuals subject to their jurisdiction who claim to be 
ViCEIMS Gf a viOlation Of the rights. set out in that 
Covenant by their own state; similarly, attention of 
governments should be called to the importance of rati- 
fying .specifically Article -41 of the "Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights", by which a state can express its 
willingness to allow other nations to raise questions, 
through a careful procedure, about its compliance with 
the preeovistons Of "this Covenant, including ts 2reicie 7 
which prohibits torture or cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment; 


inform their members and the people of their nations of 
the contents of the "Declaration on the Protection of All 
Persons from Being Subjected to Torture and Other Cruel, 
Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment" unanimously 
adopted by the United Nations General Assembly on 9 
December, 1975; 


study and seek the application at all levels of govern- 
ments of the "Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of 
Prisoners” adopted on 30 August, 1955, Dy the First United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders; 


study and seek the application of the "Declaration of 
Tokyo: Guidelines for Medical Doctors concerning Torture 
and other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punish- 
ment in Relation to Detention and Imprisonment" adopted 

by the twenty-ninth World Medical Assembly in Tokyo, 
October*19 75: 
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Seek to ensure the compliance of their governments with the 
provisions of these important international instruments, 
recognizing that while the declarations are not legally 
binding, they do represent a large international consensus 
and carry very substantial moral weight; 


Express their solidarity with churches and people elsewhere 
in their struggle to have these provisions strictly applied 
in their own countries; 


Urge their governments to contribute positively to the 
current effort of the United Nations to develop a body of 
principles for the protection of all persens under any form 
of detention or imprisonment, and to strengthen the existing 
procedures for the implementation of the "Standard Minimum 
Rules"; and of the World Health Organization to deve 
“COde Of Medical Ethics Relevant to the Protection of 
Detained Persons Against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or 
Degrading Treatment or Punishment"; 


Work for the elaboration by the United Nations of a "Conven- 
tion on the Protection of all Persons against Torture"; 


Encourage other initiatives to establish an international 
strategy to fight against torture and “to create an erficient 
international machinery to ban torture; 


Ensure that law enforcement officials, members of the milita- 
ry and of special security branches, members of the medical 
profession and others be informed of the above-mentioned 
international standards and to press for their non-participa- 
tion in torture, and their non-complicity with others 
directly involved; 


Work against any further international commerce in torture 
techniques or equipment and against the development in the 
scientific community of even more sophisticated techniques 
of. physical or mental torture; 


Seek access to places of detention and interrogation centres 
in order to ensure that persons held there are not mistreated; 


Be especially attentive to the fact that torture most often 

occurs after secret detention, abduction and subsequent dis- 
appearance of victims, and See to-it ‘that special rapid and 

appropriate measures be taken to locate them and to provide 

legal protection for such persons by the competent authori- 

ties. 


On the issue of torture, the Unit Committee further 


recommended, and the Central Committee agreed that the Adwisory 
Group on Human Rights to be established within CCIA be recommen- 


VTEI“tO- give specra. attention to the incidence of torture and 


to work with the c in seeking to abolish it. 
aaa 
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Thenecin cshewlid make: a further <report en sthis matter sto 


the Central Committee at its next meetingd. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE RECEIVES CCIA REPORT ON HUMAN RIGHTS, Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 10 77* 


ie 


debs 


2% 


ae 


arse 


De 


Introduction 


The need for more intensive ecumenical reflection and in- 
volvement in the field of human rights seen by the Central 
Committee in Addis Ababa (January 1971) reflected an exis- 
tential concern of the churches. In equating human rights 
with human survival, the Central Committee provided an 
early glimpse into what became in its 1974 meeting a major 
W reatened by multiple, inter-connec crises. In 
adis Ababa, and increasingly since then, ecumenical con- 
cern for human rights has derived less from intellectual 
elaborations at the top than from the experiences and needs 
of the churches and christians engaged in often dramatic 
struggles for justice and human dignity in their own ‘situa- 
ions: 


Through the process of study, reflection and action on hu- 
man rights in which the churches all over the world en- 
gaged in preparation for the St. Pdélten consultation (1974), 
it became apparent that violations were becoming more wide- 
spread and brutal in many parts of the world, and that 
urgent action by the churches was required to counter them. 
A new set of ecumenical guidelines for human rights were 
developed which opened up new possibilities for this to 
happen:.* * 


Human Rights at the eatth Assembly 


The Nairobi Assembly was faced with a series of inter-rela- 
ted issues unprecedented in their scope, complexity and 
recognized urgency. In that context, the churches' work 
during the previous four years in the field of human rights 
proved to be essential in helping the Assembly come to 
grips with these issues. 


Yiuman ELGUtS provided 2 certain common frame of rererence. 


By the time of the Assembly, many churches had studied care- 
fully differences in interpretation or emphasis on human 


* Appendices have been omitted 


** see Nairobi Vth Assembly Section V, "Report and Recammendations on Human 
Rights" 
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rights remaining, the ecumenical guidelines contained there 
had contributed to the formation of a growing consensus re- 
garding the framework within which human rights could be 
usefully discussed and acted upon. wean an bs ao aa 
ed a language which could be used ‘to translate the complex~— 

Tés" Or the various issues discussed into terms which 
-wOuld be more easily understood in the churches. 


2.3. Human rights helped to link together apparently separate 
concerns. In the period leading up to the Fifth Assembly, 


very many churches had become engaged directly in the 
struggle for justice in terms -of human rights.» Thus-they 
often presented their own situations in these terms, making 
it easier to see how violations in many parts of the world 
were linked to trans-national structures of injustice. 


2.4. Human rights provided a mew possibility for action. When 


violations of human rights were seen in terms of unjust 
structures, new possibilities of acting to remove root 
causes emerged, and the temptation to treat symptoms only 
was reduced. To see complex problems in terms of human 
rights also aided the Assembly to avoid resignation in the 
face of world problems so massive as to appear insoluble. 
Possibilities emerged for christians and churches to become 
engaged where they are, and to see their contributions as 
important parts of a global’ effort. 


2.5. The new ecumenical guidelines on human rights indicated new 
possibilities of relationships among churches, living in 
very different -situations. The mew ecumenical quidelines 


stressed that the churches' primary responsibility is to 
discover and act upon violations of human rights in their 
own societice But they WOHE-ON-ES Speak OF The Teer to 
ablis s of international, ecumenical solidarity 

among the churches and with others living and witnessing 
in different contexts. Through developing better communi- 
cations with other churches and through a more intensive 
involvement in their own societies, churches at national 
and local levels could engage in actions whose possibili- 
ties of effectively benefitting others was increased. This 
was particularly important in terms of the Assembly's con- 
cern to involve the local congregation more in the total 
ecumenical enterprise. 


By Human Rights in the Post-Nairobi Period 
3ch. ‘The, response-of the churches jin sepressive situations. By 


far the most dramatic development since the Nairobi Assem- 
bly in the field of human rights has been the intensified 
engagement of churches and christian groups in countries 
of Africa, Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean where 
repression has grown in many cases. Often, the church has 
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of human rights. This renewal of the church is often seen 
by some as a threat, and the incidence of harassment, ar- 
rest, disappearance and assassination of christians who 
have witnessed in word and act to the needs of the op- 
pressed has increased alarmingly. The church and individual 
christians become more and more frequently the GTPSCer tir] 
geten" or both official government, and. para-military and 
pafa-police repression. 
ee 


$42).0 The: creation of human-rights programmes ini:the churches. 
In the period just preceding the Fifth Assembly, and more 


frequently since, major human rights programmes have been 
established ‘at’ regional, national.-and local levels. The 
All-Africa Conference of Churches, the Caribbean Council 

of Churches, the Christian Conference of Asia all have 
established major human rights programmes with full-time 
staff. In the absence of a regional ecumenical body in 
Latin America, the WGC Human Rights Resources Office for 
Latin America has performed this function in relationship 
tor the churches si ‘thet icontinens.. in. Europe, both Mast 

and West, and in North America, national programmes have 
been created in a number of countries. In some cases, these 
involve Roman Catholic bodies. Just prior to this Central 
Committee meeting, a colloquium with church representatives 
has promoted a programme on human rights for the area com- 
prising Europe and North America. 


323. SEneo togi cals meftlection on human rights. The Lutheran World 


Federation and the World Alliance of Reformed churches have 
engaged in intensive study programmes on theology and human 
rights. “Iinaddttion, study -croups .andisemimarsuet: national 
levels have either been held or are planned in this field. 
From Asia, Africa and Latin America, as well as from the 
developed nations, especially from some churches in Eastern 
Europe, are coming serious theological reflections on the 
churches' involvement in the struggle to defend human rights. 
Though in many cases this work has not been systematized, 
it is clear that more and more material for the study of 
the churches is being made available. 


Be Human Rights in the Programme of the WCC 


4.1. Clearly, this growing programmatic involvement of the 
churches in the field of human rights has required a clear 
response from the WCC. Since the Nairobi Assembly, many 
programme sub-units have highlighted human rights aspects 
of their on-going work or taken them up aS a part of pro- 


4 gramme focus. There has been established a Staff Group on 
4 Human Rights to coordinate these involvements. It has 
“OTouped current WCC programme activities in this field un- 


der the following categories: 
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Support of churches, groups and networks engaged concretely 


in the struggle for human rights. Primarily involved here 
are the CICARWS area desks, Urban and Industrial Mission 


in CWME, the Human Rights Resources Office for Latin Ameri- 
ca, the regional task forces, the Unit II Migrations Desk, 
PCR, CCPD and CCIA. Most often these involve coordination 
with the regional ecumenical bodies concerned, with whom 
cooperative efforts are frequently engaged in. 


Mobilization of the churches' resources to combat violations 
of human rights in various parts of the world. CICARWS, PCR, 
CCPD, and Urban-Industrial Mission in CWME have the broa- 
dest programmes here, and the Unit II Human Rights Resources 
Office for Latin America is deeply involved in mobilizing 
both financial, personnel and solidarity resources for 

that continent. The Refugee Service of CICARWS brings re- 
sources for that continent. The Refugee Service of CICARWS 
brings resources of the churches to bear on the protection 
of growing numbers of refugees in the world. CCIA mobili- 
zes non-financial resources, and several other sub-units 

do so as well in their fields. 


Serving as a communications centre and information-gathering 
and: disseminating body. Frequently the WCC.is a privileged 
recipient of rapid information about specific violations 


of human rights involving individuals: and»groups,, sand: of 
more analytical studies of situations in which human rights 
are violated. The various sub-units and staff regional 

task forces have established networks in the churches to 
which this information is transmitted, along with requests 
for specific supportive actions. In some cases there is 
clear evidence that this has saved individuals and groups 
from torture or assassination by focussing international 
attention on them at an early stage. In other cases, the 
information provided aids churches or agencies in their 
interpretive and other work at national levels about inter- 
national affairs concerns. 


Awareness-building and education on human rights: Cue. in 
the field of human rights and health-care; the sub-unit on 


Women, in relation to women's programmes in the churches 
and the special plight of women in repressive situations; 
the UIM network, ina range of concerns; CWME, in relation- 
ship to the mission and witness of the church; CCPD, in 
terms, particularly, of economic and social justice; PCR, 
in the field of racial justice; the Human Rights Resources 
Office for Latin America, in relation to violations of hu- 
man rights in Latin America; CCIA,; in’ connection with the 
international aspects of national or regional human rights 
problems; and other sub-units as well are concerned direct- 
ly with programmes in this field. SODEPAX is engaged here 
in relation to its programme "Towards a New Society", and 
in this and the abovementioned areas, serves as a direct 
link to the Pontifical Commission Justice and Peace of the 


Disius 


RF 


Roman: Catholic: Church. 


This is not an exhaustive inventory of WCC programme in- 
volvement with human rights concerns, but it is indicative 
of the breadth of that involvement. Complementary informa- 
tion will be contained in sub-unit reports to the Central 
Committee. 


Follow-Up of the Central Committee Recommendations on Human 
Rights (Geneva, 1976) 


During its last meeting, the Central Committee adopted a 
series of recommendations on human rights, for which the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs was 
given primary responsibility. The resolution contained four 
Operative parts, which have been pursued as follows: 


Advisory Group on Human Rights. in April this year the 
CCIA called together in London the staff persons of region- 


al ecumenical bodies responsible for human rights programmes, 
and, from those regions which as yet have not identifiable 
ecumenical programme, individuals with lengthy ecumenical 
experience in the field. The task of that planning meeting 
was to discuss the current world situation of human rights 
and to work out more detailed terms of reference for the 
Advisory Group on Human Rights in the light of those reali- 
ties. For two days a detailed review of regional problems 
and ecumenical responses to them was carried out. Against 
this background, the meeting developed terms of reference 
for the Advisory Group which would ensure maximum coordina- 
tion with regional and national programmes. The Terms of 
Reference contained in Appendix II of this report were 
adopted by the CCIA Commission, and have been sent to mem- 
ber churches with a covering letter from the General Secre- 
tary inviting them to recommend candidates for membership 
in the Advisory Group (Appendix I). It is hoped that the 
group can be established formally in the Fall, ‘and hold a 
first meeting in late 1977 or early 1978. 


Regional. and national activities. The CCIA was. asked to 
promote further human rights activities at regional and 


national levels. This has been done in close contact with 
the regional and national ecumenical bodies, assistance 
having- been. given, to them and their constituencies interest-— 
ed in becoming more actively engaged in this field. 


Feumenical activities in the Helsinki Area. The CCIA invit- 


ed, in March of this year, seven persons from the area to 
form, a planning group ©O work Out a draft programme of “ecu- 
menical activities on human rights and religious liberty 

in the. context-of the Helsinki. Final Act, and to propose a 
mechanism for this implementation. The group did this, and 
@sked CCIA to submit their proposals to the churches in 
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the signatory states and to the Conference of European 
Churches,” the National Council of Churches-of Christ. in the 
U.S.A. ,.-and the Canadian Counci?) iofChurches: The“CCrA 
Director did this on 30 March, and asked for the churches 
comments on the proposals, for their views on the forth- 
coming Belgrade Follow-Up Conference of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, and for information 
regarding contacts they had taken with their own national 
governments about the Belgrade meeting. 


CCIA was _ further asked by the planning group to convene a 
second colloquium with representatives of the churches 
from the signatory states to consider their proposals, and 
to recommend to the churches a well-defined programme and 
mechanism. This was done 12-15 July, in Montreux, Switzer- 
land. The primary background material were the few, but 
quite substantial replies received from the churches. 


The second Montreux Colloguium discussed thoroughly the 
planning group's proposals, and adopted, by consensus, the 
report, contained -in Appendix,.IIt. A, List of part yeipants 

is to be found at the end of that report. The Colloquium 
elected CCIA Moderator, Amb. Olle Dahlén to chair the meet- 
ing, and called upon CCIA to convene a meeting during this 
Central Committee of the three ecumenical bodies, and 

other persons from the area to work out immediat2 next 
steps of implementation (see report, para. 8.3). 


The Colloquium also heard a presentation by Amb. Anton 
Hegner, chief of the Swiss delegation to the first phase 
of Belgrade Conference on progress being made there. A 
drafting group worked on this matter, and prepared for the 
Colloquium a draft statement on Belgrade. Unfortunately 
insufficient time was available to discuss it, and the 
Colloquium referred the draft to the CCIA toxuse, in-con- 
Ssultation with the General Secretary, in the preparation 
ef a possible submission to the second phase of the Bel- 
grade meeting, and in its promotion of direct contacts 
between churches in the signatory states and their respec- 
tive governments. 


Strengthening. the. facilities. of CCiA,; The, Central Committee 
emphasized that “as a prier. condition: for the implementa 


tion of the foregoing recommendations", CCIA must be pro- 
vided with a budget sufficient to add one staff member to 
its Geneva office, and adequate for the additional programme 
responsibilities. While some churches have indeed responded 
to this request, many have not, and the budget is far from 
being met. Given the importance of the matter, CCIA has 
sought, within the limits, of its present stafi potential 

and budgetary resources, to fulfil this mandate. This has 
meant that other urgent work mandated by the Central Commit- 
tee has received less attention that it might have required. 
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In this connection, the WCC Executive Committee requested 
during its meeting last February, that appeals for funding 
in the field of human rights be coordinated better. This 
request has been considered seriously, and a combined ap- 
peal was made earlier this year for the Human Rights Re- 
sources Office for Latin America and the CCIA Human Rights 
Programme Budget. It was pointed out that while these are 
complementary involvements, they operate at different levels 
and have separate responsibilities. 


5.10.The Staff Group on Human Rights has recognized that there 
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are important gaps remaining in the WCC programme with 
respect to human rights. The Group itself provides: for 
basic coordination among the various sub-units in this 
field, and assumes the task of discussing some of the gen- 
eral concerns ariSing. But the Group is aware that the WCC 
is not presently responding adequately to the growing in- 
terest and programmatic involvement of the churches in this 
Se ere en ee ho gather the experisness 
and reflections oO churches and make them ayailable to 
others eager to use them in their own action. This under- 
scores the need for the churches to meet the programme bud- 
get for human rights approved for CCIA by the Executive 
Committee last February in order that the additional staff 
person can begin work not later than I January 1978. The 
Staff Group feels that this will go a long way towards 
filling the gaps it sees presently, though it will be nec- 
essary constantly to review the situation to ensure that 
the WCC is in a position to perform its responsibilities 

in this urgent and important area. 


Some Lessons Learned 


Though space. does not allow a full reporting of the con- 
clustens drawn by the Start Group on Human Rights on pro- 
gramme work since the last meeting of the Central Committee, 
it. draws,attention, to therfollowing as. important censider- 


ations: a bore 


There is a ,danger,to(lose the, concretaes) of our involve- 


ment. In some places there is now a tendency to use an 
inflated language of human rights, as though these were 
analytical, not descriptive categories. One hears affirma- 
tions like, "we are concerned about human rights", or "we 
Lake human rights as our criterion”. While the Firth; As- 
sembly did substantially broaden the ecumenical concept of 
human rights, it warned against dealing merely with symp- 
toms, and stressed that effective work for human rights 
requires political involvement to change unjust structures. 
The churches should take care that their approach to human 
does not become Vague. tuat tne focus which allows 
Or concreteness in action is not lost. ' 


LT LT A SES ES FEDS 
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6.3.  Lhere. is. a: danger of falling anto. the trap: of -simplelacti— 
vism.The new guidelines for ecumenical work in the field of 


human rights underline the need to see the inter-related- 
ness of the various enunciated rights, to work for the eli- 
hination of wrect: causes, and: to’ phan: actions: which ane. ap- 
propriate to the situaitons addressed. The churches should 
guard against a simplistic, activist. approach which) divor- 
cess action. from metlection. 


as Some issues) arising, in the-field:of human, rights requiring 


the attention of the churches. 


7.1. Of the many pressing concerns for human rights in today's 
world, the Staff Group on Human Rights has singled out 
three points which they judge to be of greatest urgency. 


7.2.6 SYStematic, repression Of christian communities, and, church 
es, particularly in the “hited World. There-ts- substantial 


information to indicate that, particularly in Ldtin America, 
a coordinated, systematic repression of christians, inclu-~ 
ding church leaders, who have taken stands on human rights 
issues is underway. While not so well coordinated, some- 
thing similar can be seen in parts of Asia and Africa. It 

is important to direct the attention of the churches to 
these facts, since it may well be possible to intervene, 
before the fact, to save lives which are known to be in 
danger. 


Wal os tnereasing incidence of torttire. The concern fer torture 


in the world has been growing in the churches. It may, 
however, be useful to draw the attention of the churches 
to specific activities they might undertake in common to 
combat this most serious degradation of human dignity and 
Life. 


7.4. Barriers to the establishment of a just economic order 


within and between nations. This aspect of human rights 
deserves particular attention today in the context of ef- 
forts to establish a New International Economic Order, and 
the serious barriers to this which exist. 


CCIA OFFICERS APPOINT HUMAN RIGHTS ADVISORY GROUP, November 28- 
29,8977 


The Advisory Group on Human Rights is established within 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of the 
World Council of Churches, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions on Human Rights adopted by the WCC Central Committee 
(Geneva, 1976). 
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The following list has been approved by a decision of CCIA 


Officers, meeting in Geneva, 
the CCIA Commission. 


AFRICA 
Sam Buthi (Republic: South Africa) 
Daniel Ntoni-Nzinga (Angola) 


Cuthbert, Omari (Tanzania) 
Rose Zoéeé-Obianga (Cameroun) 


ASIA 





Anand Chandul. Lal. <india) 
Kwan Suk Kim (South Korea) 
Cirico. Rigos. (Philippines 
Thiam Hien Yap (Indonesia) 


PACTE LC 


Jean-Marie Djibaou (New Caledonia) 


EUROPE (EAST) 

Alexey Bouevsky (USSR) 
Nicolae Corneanu (Rumania) 
Manfred Stolpe (GDR) 


EUROPE (WEST) 

Gunnar Stalsett (Norway) 
Jost Delbrutick (FRG) 
MariaeGirardet=Sbaifi. (italy) 


November 29, 


L977, On Mandate Of 


MIDDLE EAST 


(two names to be confirmed) 


AUSTRALIA/NEW ZEALAND 


Nancy. Vivi.eand. <Australia) 


LATIN, AMERICA 


Aldo Etchegoyen (Argentina) 
Jether Pereira Ramalho 
(Brazil) 


Zacarias Mamani (Bolivia) 


CARIBBEAN 


Raul Gomez Treto (Cuba) 
Knolly Clarke (Trinidad) 


NORTH AMERICA 


Elizabeth Miller (USA) 
Robert Matthews, ad interim 
(Canada) 


By 


MILITARISM AND ARMAMENTS RACE 


CCIA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMORANDUM ON DISARMAMENT, Viseaorad, 
Hungary, June 1973 


I, Armament and society 


The militarization of the World continues unabated. One 
Research Institute - Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute (SIPRI) - estimates that: 


1. Global military expenditure reached 190 billion dollars in 
LOTL « 


2. Much of the information about the ongoing strategic arms 
race comes from reconnaissance satellites. Of the total of 
1,268 satellites launched by the United States and the Soviet 
Union since 1957, 47 per cent have been reconnaissance 
satellites. 


3. Since the signing of the SALT”I agreements in May 1972, the 
number of nuclear warheads deployed on operational strategic 
weapons has increased from 5,890 to 7,040 in the United 
States, and from 2,170 to 2,260. im the Soviet Union. 


4. Major weapon imports to the Third World have increased by 10 
per cent per year since 1950, more than twice as fast as 
their GNP. Thirty-five Third-World countries “now possess 
Supersonic or trans-sonic fighter aircraft. Estimates like 
these lead us to ask the question: What reasons compel the 
different systems and states to increase their armament to 
such a tremendous extent? 


At the outset the distinction must be made between arming 
for self-defence and arming beyond such requirements. 


Armament above the requirements of self-defence can be 
geared towards external aggression or the maintenance of domi- 
nation over other peoples, or towards the internal purpose of 
keeping a ruling minority in power. Such armament is frequently 
related to the denial of freedom and justice not only within 
nations but also world-wide. 


In all parts of the world, the fear of neighbouring states 
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frequently stimulates the arms race and tends to give an 
exaggerated value to consideration of national interests. 
Armament policy may become the expression of a nation's fasci- 
nation with the material means of power which negates the 
deepest sense of life and the true values of civilization. 


In highly industrialized societies, militarism has 
resubted jim ascombination-of- political, <industrial, scientific 
and cultural forces which has developed a dynamic influence 
pervading the whole society. 


As a result there is always the danger that special or 
even broad sectors of the society will resist disarmament 
measures for mainly economic reasons. 


The urgent need is for a deep change of social values. 
The mortal danger of continued armament in itself requires this 
change. However, the adverse effects of arms' manufacture upon 
the environment and the wasteful use of scarce natural resources 
give further impetus to the need for change. 


A beginning in the achievement of greater freedom and 
justice for the peoples of the world can result from the rechan- 
nelling of resources now committed to armament. These resources 
should be directed both towards neglected communities in the 
developed countries and towards developing nations primarily 
witha wiew -€O.contributing to thein “self-reliance. 


Il. Disarmament and change 


The efforts aiming at reaching a general and controlled 
disarmament have to be actively pursued, since without such 
disarmament there can be no durable peace in the future. 
However, these efforts should not lead to blocking the necessary 
evolutions in the Lite of the people. It would Se inadmissible, 
in particular, that, under the guise of disarmament, the depen- 
dence Of the poor om the powerful should ‘bé -rorever maintained, 
and that those who have the terrible stocks of arms - even if 
they would limit the possession and use thereof - should conti- 
nue to impose upon those who do not have them, their social, 
economic, political and cultural systems, their revolutions and 
counter-revolutions. 


The paradox of the present situation is that, the longer 
the liberation of peoples deprived of their freedom is denied, 
the more unrealistic it becomes to deny their right to resort 
to arms. Although we cannot ignore the tradition of pacifism 
and the voices of those who warn of the dangers of recourse to 
violence, it is important to recognize that the armed violence 
of the oppressed is often a natural response to the structural 
violence of which they are victims. No proper analysis of 
"terrorism can. mqnere-this factor. 


The dilemma for Christians faced with such situations 
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arises from concern for human dignity on the one hand and a 
desire for disarmament on the other. Only decisive and genuine 
change in the field of social justice and international rela- 
tions can break the evil and escalating spiral of violence and 
counter-violence. 


ast. 
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Concrete steps towards disarmament 


The churches have a special responsibility to help develop 
public opinion, so that each measure of arms control and 
disarmament is seen as a useful but limited step towards a 
world in which armed force would not be used except under 
strict -ibntermmadtional. /controb. 


In particular the churches should be encouraged to press 
for support for the forthcoming World Conference on 
Disarmament. 


The will to disarm hinges in large part on the ready 
availability of reliable alternatives to military power in 
the pursuit of legitimate claims. The U.N. should give, 

and be enabled bythe member states to give, high priority 
to a persistent search for generally acceptable and effec- 
tive machinery for the peaceful change of unjust relations, 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes, as well 
as the maintenance of order in the process. A similar 
search should be pursued at the regional level. The tempta- 
tions of unilateral military power must increasingly be 
curbed by the development of genuine collective security. 


We welcome the positive efforts in the field of limitations 
of arms and international security which have taken place 
during the recent period, both within the framework of 

U.N. and bilateral relations between U.S.A. and U.S.S-.R. 
Negotiations for an effective Comprehensive Nuclear Test 
Ban, the logical supplement to the SALT agreement, must 

be pursued. The obstacles to agreement. ona complete 

system cf verification should not be allowed to block such 
a treaty. Meanwhile, a moratorium on all testing, including 
the testing of new categories of nuclear weapons, should 

be worked out in which all nuclear powers, including China 
and France, should be urged to participate. An immediate 
consideration is the protection of populations from the 
effects of testing nuclear devices. 


Attention should .be drawn to the potential release of 
resources for peaceful uses of particular significance in 
view of the world energy shortage. 


the ratification of the Non=Proliteration Treaty, parti~ 
cularly by those states who are on the threshold of 


nuclear arms possession, should be urged and supported. 


The signing of the 1972 Biological Weapons Treaty is to be 
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welcomed; but the most urgent plea must be made for prog- 
ress in agreement to ban the production, possession or use 
of chemical means of warfare. In the interim, states should 
be urged to observe strictly the Geneva Protocol 1925. 


In recent years the arms trade has increased alarmingly; 
the greater the quantity and the more sophisticated the 
quality of military weapons, the greater the danger to 
peace. With progress in disarmament, a system should be 
developed to ensure that the production, sale, transfer, 
acquisition, and possession of arms should be registered 
and reported by each nation to the U.N. 


Rules of international humanitarian law and warfare estab- 
lished over a century are no longer adequate to safeguard 
the victims of modern warfare, especially the civilian 
population, nor are they relevant to situations of guerilla 
warfare. 


The International Red Cross has proposed new rules and 
measures of implementation of the Geneva Conventions, 1948, 
to. be: discussed by a Diplomatic Conference, in 1974, 


Leas Dipoertant- that -vhe’ W.C. Cc. and 18s member churches 
should study these questions and support measures concer- 
ning’the prohibition of the’ production and use of “anti= 
personnel weapons, the elimination of starvation as a 
weapon of war, the use of environmental warfare and 
indiseriminate weapons, the prohibition of torture of both 
combatants and non-combatants and restriction on military 
reprisals. 


An appeal 


While the struggle for disarmament needs the support of all 
peoples and all men of goodwill, we make a special appeal 
to the member churches, and indeed to all Christians, to 
deepen their concern and to take a more active part in this 
great struggle. Christians should never weary in efforts to 
come closer to the time proclaimed by the prophet Isaiah, 
when “nation shall not lift up Sword “against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more™ (Isa. 2:4). We and all man- 
kind have been warned by the fore-knowledge that the bombs, 
if allowed to pile up, will sometime go off, producing 
tragedy and suffering on a scale as yet unknown. Therefore 
both faith and knowledge call us to do what we can do for 
world disarmament. 


One contribution Christians have to make is to help combat 
the apathy and hopelessness which tend to undermine the 
struggle for genuine world disarmament. We can be sure that 
mankind is not fated to lose this essential cause if the 
will to succeed can be made strong enough. Our Lord is the 
Prince of Peace. In obedience to Him, Christians are 
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committed: to the ministry of reconéil lation (it Cor: Sele), 
And this calls for uniting our efforts to achieve universal 
and full disarmament. The lessons of history teach us not 
to delude ourselves with hopes of easy success. Yet we can 
be strong in heart and of good courage, for we are called 
to. peace by our Lerd, and our Lord is; the. God of Hope 

(Ronson: 523-3) 4 


3. Another contribution Christians should make is to help their 
societies and international society become more sensitive 
to the claims of justice and liberation for the disadvanta- 
ged, the exploited, the powerless. The struggle for justice 
and freedom is essential to the cause of disarmament, since 
a true peace requires both justice and, liberty. 


4. Finally, Christians, knowing that God continues to hold the 
world in His hands, should be in the forefront of those 
Supporting the willingness of their governments to take 
certain reasonable risks for peace and a disarmed world. 
The vicious circle of distrust, which inspires the fatal 
spiral of the arms race, cannot be broken until leaders and 
nations are prepared to make a new venture of confidence. 
Since the failure to accept justified risks means certain 
disaster, the courage essential to successful step-by-step 
disarmament is really not great. Christians, followers of 
one who rules the whole world, must serve as champions of a 
new birth of trust among men and nations. 


CCIA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE POSITION PAPER, Geneva, Switzerland, 
August 1974 


Since a year ago, when the CCIA Executive Committee expres- 
sed at some length ecumenical concerns in the field of disarma- 
ment, the international situation in this regard has deteriorated. 
On the one hand, the painfully slow progress at various levels 
towards mutual and balanced disarmament seems to have ground to 
a halt. On.the other hand, military expenditures mount, the 
trade in arms escalates, especially in the Middle East. The 
nuclear explosion in India warns that in the absence of effec- 
tive nuclear controls, several additional countries will press 
to join the nuclear club. Thus, the churches need to, speak 
again and more urgently. 


Since the many debates on the dangers of the continued 
militarization of the world, and the various international 
efforts to move forward by measures, both large and small, 
towards the goal of disarmament, the hard fact is that the arms 
race poses an ever-greater menace to the future of humanity. 
Last year the nattons spent more than $ 200 bilivon on military 
expenditures, at least ten times the amount of international 
assistance shared with less developed countries. Even the open 
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and clandestine trade in arms may now be greater than the 
latter amount. Since the beginning of 1973, China, France, the 
UsSi Ac, candwtherU~SiGeRS,o Endiascand the UK. Have made: over 30 
nuclear explosions, at least some of which add to the genetic 
damage to human life for all future generations. 


Only Canada, East and West Germany, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, the U..S.A..-and the -U.S.S<R., -among the dozen .or more 
nuclear and potential nuclear powers, have so.far ratified the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty and the Non-Proliferation Treaty. The 
recent failure of the Super Powers to agree on a comprehensive 
test-ban treaty illustrates how disarmament efforts lag while 
the arms race continues to accelerate. Likewise the failure of 
the U.N. General Assembly to agree on and to prepare a World 
Disarmament Conference must be noted. 


The world knows little about the SALT-talks between the 
Uni ted, States -and: the U.S«S. Ray, am ongoing negotiation, of «he 
greatest importance. The churches expect the two powers to be 
constantly aware of their tremendous responsibility, since their 
relations deeply affect the conditions of peace for all. 


Churches and ecumenical agencies cannot themselves speak 
with authority on the technical aspects of disarmament, and 
must. therefore: rely, for factual information:.on expert advice... 
Yet, the race in arms, like the closely related question of war, 
is too central to: human. welfare and--survival:-to, be left tothe 
experts. The churches, and indeed all Christian people, have 
inescapable, duties, to inform public Opinion, to press, for 
reasonable and equitable steps towards genuine disarmament, and 
to work for those conditions which can foster a greater readi- 
ness to disarm. 


First, thertaskiis to star public’ opinion, ‘to: combat the 
insidious apathy and fatalism which sap the nerve of righteous 
indignation. Despite the claims of governments on the necessity 
of maintaining their armed forces, the arms race is basically 
senseless and ultimately insane. Is it not time to generate a 
sense of moral outrage over the mounting waste and menace of 
the armaments race? For example, at the Stockholm Conference on 
Environment, the Prime Minister of the host country pointed to 
the relation of the arms race to the destruction of the environ- 
ment and of non-renewable resources - but was said to be out of 
ordér. In: this: World Population Year, policies: are-sought for 
enhancing the quality of life while the tools. for mass annihi= 
lation continue to be multiplied. The need for greater interna- 
tional cooperation for development is widely acknowledged, but 
the available resources - in money, research and personnel - 
are a fraction of those spent on armaments. We need an indignant 
public opinion which refuses to acquiesce in the preparation of 
such awtragic. scenario... Christians! im every country should 
declare as a matter of religious duty and urgency, their firm 
opposition to a suicidal armaments race, with its vast preemp- 
tion of resources and scientific research and massive threat to 
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human survival. 


Secondly, there is the broad task of promoting support for 
the measures and agreements which seems best calculated to lead 
to genuine and universal disarmament. In the crucial area of 
nuclear arms, negotiations for a comprehensive test ban treaty 
by all the Nuclear Powers and ratified by them and those with 
nuclear potentiality could provide a step toward cessation of 
the most dangerous nuclear arms race and toward genuine nuclear 
disarmament. More pressure to secure additional ratifications of 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty by potential Nuclear Powers would 
be the next step to bring the situation under legal control. 
Public opinion should help the U.N. in every way to hold a 
World Disarmament Conference aS soon as it can be well prepared. 
The ban on biological weapons left unsolved the question of ban- 
ning the production, possession, or use of chemical means of 
warfare, and the need for progress here presses its claims. The 
current international effort to update the rules of internatio- 
nal humanitarian law relative to warfare in its contemporary 
forms calls Christian bodies: to study and support ‘atteempts to 
place legal bounds on various aspects of man's inhumanity to 
man. 


Without detracting from the importance of an inclusive 
strategy of disarmament, we call attention to a particular 
element in such a strategy. This is the need for international 
supervision and eventually control of the mounting trade in 
conventional arms. This trade, as it is now carried on, impedes 
necessary social change and liberation, drains the resources 
needed for development, and sharpens international tensions and 
conflict. This trade needs to be investigated, and exposed to 
the light of public opinion, with a view to establishing a 
system of international supervision over this traffic in arms. 


Thirdly, the churches have a task to press for those things 
which make for peace, which reduce tensions, and which help to 
establish mutual confidence, and thus kindle the will to disarm 
and the readiness to accept the inevitable risks involved. The 
promotion of détente and of its preconditions is an essential 
part of a disarmament strategy. 


Foremost, there is the pursuit of international and social 
justice, essential foundations for peace and disarmament. 
Exploitation and domination incite both the perpetrators and 
the Victims to turn to force to maintain Or ‘to. Change the 
situation. Therefore, we need to support efforts to rectify 
structures of political and economic domination, as part of the 
struggle for disarmament. 


Similarly, the pursuit of détente needs to be cultivated 
on a much broader scale than hitherto, especially since détente 
limited to the Super-Powers arouses new suspicions. Steps toward 
détente undertaken by the Super-Powers and their European allies 
have reduced dangerous tensions of the Cold War period and 
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facilitated better understanding and prompt communication, and 
fostered more friendly contacts and cooperation. In this connec- 
tion, we would welcome an agreement for the reduction of troops 
in Central Europe. The process of détente has wider application. 
There should be an organized effort to develop measures of 
détente wherever misunderstanding and fear of the unknown are 
major factors. of distrust and non-cooperation: 


Finally, it is necessary to stress again the importance of 
a systematic international effort to develop trustworthy and 
effective instruments of peaceful change and peaceful settlement. 
te is, Of course, Gitficult in a world “of rich “and poor, power= 
ful and powerless, and wide differences as to ethos and social 
system, to devise instruments that all would judge trustworthy. 
No doubt many situations will require improvized procedures as 
hitherto. But the more the instrument of peaceful changes and 
settlement can be fashioned and accepted in advance of thé time 
of crisis, the better the chances of success. An earlier attempt 
Of the U.N. to undertake a regular process of review and recom- 
hendations in this field’ proved a victim of Cold War politics. 
But. in the atmosphere of greater, détente, the task of refur- 
bishing the tools of peaceful settlement and change should be 
taken Up again, at a high level, on “a systematic basis, as a 
Matte: Of PriOrity. If the nations are not to pursue therr 
interests by force, they must have reliable, alternative proce- 
dures which enjoy and merit their confidence. 


CCIA MEMORANDUM ON DISARMAMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, June 1975 


One hard fact must be stated bluntly: the arms race goes 
on. Thrity years after the delivery of the first two atomic 
bombs, there has been an enermous increase in the weapons of 
total destruction. According to the reliable calculations of 
the Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI), 
world expenditure on arms in 1974 totalled more than 210,000 
million dollars, a sum roughly equal to the entire income of 
the poorer half of the human race. 


Twenty years ago the combined military expenditure of the 
UsS, 2 the, UsS.3S. Rup Britain. andPrance:. amounted to 62 percent 
of the world: totale last year: this percentage. fell to-about 170. 
This 2s not a hopeful) reduction: it,merely means that, there has 
been a rapid expansion sin«the level..of armaments,in- other 
countries. What was once the prerogative of major powers has 
now spread, like an infection, throughout the rest of the world. 


Wrong “priorities 


Such expenditure on weapons of destruction means a distor- 
tion, on an immense scale, of what most people, certainly all 
Christians, would regard as the true priorities in national 
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budgeting. Food, health, w0cial ‘services; teducation > these tare 
vital to the welfare of a nation. Yet: all are constantly undex 
attack because of the overriding priority given by governments 
to what they call "defence". 


Why do they do it? 


It may be asked what reasons motivate those who produce 
and sell armaments, whether they are governments or private 
industry acting with the approval of governments, and those 
nations which buy such goods. 


The sellers' most obvious incentive is simply that in many 
cases arms are an extremely profitable business. There are indi- 
cations that certain defence budgets are being deliberately 
expanded to boost the economy. Political and strategic conside- 
rations also prompt some nations to provide arms, thus ensuring 
a continued sphere of influence and a possible site for military 
bases. 


Moreover, a market for such exports exists, or can be 
stimulated; if there were no market, the arms would not be 
manufactured on the present scale. It is also true that scien- 
tists and engineers want to use their taients to achieve techno- 
logical breakthroughs in the work in which they are expert. 
There should be an ongoing dialogue between churches and 
scientists and we should demand of governments that the cost 
of scientific research for military purposes should be clearly 
identified. Indeed the entire defence budgets of the nations 
should be published in a standard form which would make it 
possible for all the peoples to know the size of the expenditure 
to which they were forced to contribute, so that they could 
demand reductions in this burden. 


The buyers' motives are varied. Sometimes, no doubt, a 
developing country genuinely believes it necessary to strengthen 
its defences against a powerful and hostile neighbour. Sometimes 
it may be a question of prestige, of "keeping up with the 
Joneses", Governments of various kinds, democratic and authori- 
tarian, buy arms to protect themselves against external or 
internal threats; or simply to improve their own export trade. 


A code for control? 


It is possible that the control of this lethal trade should 
be undertaken at the point of production rather than at the 
poimt of sale: what is. certain is that it rcannot continue an=- 
controlled without great dangers to peace and to the world's 
economic balance. The present volume of arms sales seems to be 
unrelated to any responsible and coherent international policy 
at all. The attention of governments should be called to the 
following points: 
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1. the manufacture of arms occupies an excessive proportion 
of the economy of certain industrial nations which are 
under strong pressure: froma military-—industrial complex; 


2% the uncontrolled sale of-arms to countries situated in 
areas where there is a threat of war can intensify this 
danger; 


3. the purchase of modern arms places too heavy a load on 
the economies of many countries and delays their deve- 
lopment; 


4.i-the, sellex):of iafmscto) countries sin ‘which »the: peopile 
suffer oppression shares in the guilt of the oppressors. 


te Churches should press. for an ethical code of restric= 
tive criteria for the arms trade, bearing in mind the experience 
acquired by means of legislation by such governments as those 
of Sweden and Switzerland, which have already enacted such 
codes. 


Different types of control are needed for two main catego- 
ries of weapons: nuclear weapons, with their "Doomsday" poten- 
tial, which no one dares to use; and "conventional" weapons, 
with which the trade in arms is mostly concerned. The experience 
of Vietnam and other "small" wars has illustrated the urgent 
necessity of agreement to outlaw many weapons of indiscriminate 
destruction, however nominally conventional, such as napalm, 
and many other devices, such as defoliants, which were tried 
ouc in Vietnam. Hundreds of “thousands of innocent people have 
been killed in this way. There are already too many of these 
so-called conventional weapons: we call for an absolute ban on 
the production and use of new and even more sophisticated means 
Of GeSEruction. 


The hopes that failed 


Over the years many attempts have been made to check the 
arms race: the most important of them were the test ban treaty 
and the non-proliferation treaty. They have failed, or been 
only partially successful, because there were loopholes through 
which the nations could escape from their obligations, or be- 
cause there was no real will to make agreements work. The non- 
proliferation treaty, for instance, was resented by some nations 
other than the original signatories because it seemed to them 
discriminatory. 


In international affairs, mutual understanding and a 
readiness to cooperate must replace confrontation. We hope that 
the European Security Conference will succeed in bringing about 
a general agreement on conditions for security in Europe. 
However, the powers concerned seem unable to make progress 
towards. a mutual and balanced, reduction of forces: it is essen- 
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tial that negotiations for such a reduction should be successful. 
We also hope that the SALT talks will lead to a real disarmament 
agreement. 


A warning unheeded 


There is an increasing danger in the proliferation of 
military bases. One zone which should have been free from 
conflict and confrontation is the Indian Ocean. Two years ago, 
meeting at Visegard, we stressed the dangers attending "the 
escalation and expansion of the military presence in the Ocean" 
of certain powers and called on the member churches of the WCC 
to urge those powers "to begin consultation with a view to 
demilitarizing the Indian Ocean". 


Like the U.N. General Assembly resolution which it was 
designed to support, our warning was ignored. Instead, there is 
a massive build-up of bases throughout the area. 


It may now be too late to demilitarize the Indian Ocean, 
but we should not abandon our efforts to do so; and we note 
that voices for peace in the Ocean are raised in various poli- 
tical quarters. 


Not far from the Indian Ocean is another potentially explo- 
Sive area, South Africa; and we note with regret that even some 
of those nations which condemn the evil of apartheid do not 
hesitate to profit by the sale of arms to South Africa - an 
action which must trouble the consciences of Christians in the 
countries concerned. The U.S., Britain and France have defied 
the arms embargo imposed by the U.N. Security Council; and it 
has now been reported - and not denied - that South Africa has 
bought advanced military communications material from some of 
these countries. 


Churches, individual Christians and the general public in 
all countries involved should question their governments about 
this matter. 


A call to Christians 


What can be done? What, in particular, should Christians 
do in the present crisis? 


We believe that there is much to be said for consultations 
on a regional basis, sponsored by the churches, where possible 
in collaboration-with people of good will dnceluding those,of 
other faiths, in which they can be involved with those who make 
national and international policy. 


Some urge the calling of a World Disarmament Conference. 
Member churches of the WCC, and individual Christians everywhere, 
can help to create the climate of opinion in which, at last, 
such a conference might have some hope of success. In such a 
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climate the stereotypes of old "enemies" can be discarded. 


Peace - by which we mean always peace with justice - is not 
dependent only on arms control or disarmament: it depends both 
on the prevention of war and the mutual respect between nations 
for each others' vital interests. "Détente" should be a conti- 
nuing exercise in political and diplomatic negotiation, in which 
the superpowers must be involved, since the heaviest responsibi- 
ibty -pforvaverding «conflicts theins. 


Tovsuch ends all Christians’ should work, think and pray. 


THE WORLD ARMAMENTS SITUATION, STATEMENT BY NAIROBI VTH 
ASSEMBLY, 1975 


1. Three decades after World War II, humankind is again 
armed to<tevels unequalled in history « According to-reliable 
calculations (from Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute) world expenditure on arms in 1974 totalled more than 
220 “biblion US dollars. ‘Thus; actual world military: spending-is 
about equal to the national income of more than a billion people 
in therdeveloping countries of South Asiayp the: Par Lasit, cand 
Benica.Thesbulkrort this expenditure =°82 perrcentciin' 1973 =*ks 
Shared by NATO and Warsaw Pact nations. China accounts for about 
5 perccent. In«addition to the monetary ‘expenditures,’ ithe fi- 
gures represent a tremendous waste of the world's natural 
resources. 


2. The increased expenditure on arms is surpassed only by 
advances in military technology. Modern nuclear warheads have 
an explosive power of several millions of tons of TNT. Of equal 
importance are the improvements in speed and accuracy of deli- 
very vehicles of nuclear weapons. In addition to the strategic 
nuclear weapons designed for intercontinental exchanges, the 
Superpowers have developed a large arsenal of tactical nuclear 
weapons, ‘thus ‘reducing -the potential importance of .a threshold 
between conventional and nuclear warfare. 


3. The cancerous growth of military research and develop- 
ment in othe post-World War II period reflects the shift im the 
arms ‘race sfirom-competbtion in quantity «ro: arrace tor “quality” 
in both conventional and nuclear weapons. In the conventional 
field, out of the testing grounds of Indochina and the Middle 
East has come a "quiet revolution" in modern warfare, new 
generations of planes, helicopters, gunships, and bombs. The 
modern arsenals include among other things electronic tools, 
guided projectiles, sensors, and a diverse assortment of anti- 
personnel fragmentation bombs. 


4. There is an increasing danger in the proliferation of 
military bases. The presence of foreign military bases represents 
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a threat to the independence and integrity of many nations~,In 
One zone which so far has been relatively free from conflict and 
confrontation, the Indian Ocean, a massive build-up of -bases 

has lately taken place. 


5. Another alarming development is the increasing militari- 
‘ Zatbonm iof the Third Workdx The ‘Third World, China sexchuded} 
accounts for 7-9 per cent of world military expenditure, nearly 
three times the level of official foreign development assistance. 
In general, the military expenditure of developing countries 
increases relatively faster than the equivalent expenditure of 
industrialized nations. Most of the Third World weapons come 
from developed countries. However, some Third World countries 
have plans for an armament industry of their own. Armament and 
militarization have in many cases contributed to shifting deve- 
lopment priorities, to weaken and stifle economic growth and to 
check socio-political strength. 


6. The relationship between the world's two main military 
blocs is based on the idea of mutual deterrence. However, the 
dynamics of deterrence tends to accelerate rather than to re- 
Stain the arms race. Peace and stability, naturally, cannot be 
attained by a policy based on threats. The calculation in terms 
of the worst possible case, and the propensity to over-percep- 
tion, over-reaction, and over-design escalate the arms race. 


7. However, the armament dynamics seem to be rooted not 
only in external, but also internal forces nowadays. The growing 
military-industrial-bureaucratic complexes play an important 
role in speeding up the arms race. In addition, the arms dynamics 
are propelled by the race in technology, each side trying to 
maximize its capabilities. Military research and development, 
as a rule, do not wait for reactions from the other side, but 
react rather in a continuous process to their own achievements. 


8. In the past 25-30 years, several attempts to reduce the 
arms race have been made. Multiple U.N. resolutions calling for 
disarmament notwithstanding, only bacteriological weapons have 
been destroyed as a result of disarmament negotiations. 


9. The interest for disarmament has been replaced by a 
Concentration around the notion-of axms control, “ise arcontrol= 
ling the advance in armaments. The Antarctic Treaty, the Outer 
Space Treaty, and the Seabed Treaty, as well as the Partial 
Test Ban Treaty, could be mentioned in this connection. Most 
notable is the five-year-old nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
to prevent the spreading of nuclear weapons. This Treaty also 
provides for the control of peaceful use of nuclear energy. 
Regrettably, several important nations have not signed or rati- 
fied the Treaty. 


10. The SALT negotiations and agreements between the 


Soviet Union and the United States represent an effort of the 
two superpowers to accommodate each other in questions of 
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quantities in lines of upward parity. The negotiations may have 
contributed to a better political atmosphere between the two 
countries, but have also channelled the strategic arms race pri- 
marily in the direction of improved qualities. 


11. Although there has been no direct military confronta- 
tion between the superpowers, since World War II some hundred 
wars have been fought, causing the deaths of more than ten 
million people“ in-about sixty countries. There are, limits to. how 
far the great powers, in accordance with the Helsinki Declaration, 
can develop relationships of partnership and cooperation, under 
conditions where weapons of massive destruction could be used. 


An appeal to,the Churches 


1. The above analysis is recommended to the churches for 
study. 


2. Christians must resist the temptation to resign them- 
selves to a false sense of impotence or security. The churches 
should emphasize their readiness to live without the protection 
of armaments, and. take a Significant initiative in pressing for 
effective disarmament. Churches, individual Christians, and 
members of the public in all countries should press their govern- 
ments to ensure national security. without resorting to the use 
of weapons of mass destruction. 


3. We call upon the new Central Committee to initiate steps 
to organize a consultation on disarmament. This consultation 
should investigate and compare available material on the factors 
producing the present arms race and the technological, economic, 
environmental, and military implications. The consultation 
should, im at, proposing. a. Strategy, at national and internatio- 
nal levels, to prevent further increased military expenditure. 
This strategy should include, among others, the following 
points: 


a) Prepare educational programmes for the use of the 
churches. 
b) Stimulate public discussion on the matter. 


c) Study the questions of war and peace in a theological 
perspective. 


d) Share the experience of the historic Peace Churches. 


e) Investigate the involvement of the churches in arms 
production and trade. 


£f) Call for a World Disarmament Conference under U.N. 
auspices. 


g) Stress the need for retraining and re-employment of 
those who now make their living through the arms 
production 2andustry. 
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4. The Central Committee should ensure that disarmament is 
a major concern of the WCC. 


5. We appeal .to,all: Christians, to; think, work, and, pray 
for a disarmed world. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE APPROVES PROPOSALS FOR CONSULTATION ON 
MILITARISM AND DISARMAMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1976 


The Unit Committee endorsed plans for studies leading to an 
action-oriented programme on militarism and disarmament. The 
Committee suggested that the involvement of the member churches 
and the regional conferences should be ensured in the planning 
and preparation of these and that a survey of the churches' 
position in relation to militarism and disarmament be made at 
an early stage of the study. 


The Committee suggested that issues such as "alienation in 
relation to militarism”, “militarism and*accountability , 
"Military power in the hands of different classes", "militarism 
and technology", "arms trade and technology", “arms trade and 
its promotion of militarism”, “civilian use of “tne military’ , 
etc., should receive special attention. 


It is also suggested that adequate participation of young 
people should be ensured at all stages of the programme. 


The Committee proposed that a consultation on militarism 
be held not later than the autumn of 1977, that a consultation 
on disarmament be held in the spring of 1978 and that detailed 
plans and budgets relating to this programme be given to the 
next meeting of the Executive Committee. 


The Central Committee approved these proposals. 


LETTER FROM CCIA MODERATOR AND DIRECTOR TO MEMBER CHURCHES OF 
THE WCC AND NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCILS, January 16, 1978 


Dear Friends, 


Ths is a follow-up ofthe letter from the General secretary 
of the WCC to you in March 1977 on the Programme on Militarism 
and Armaments Race. In that letter he pointed out that "at no 
time in human history have national policies and the relations 
between states been so heavily influenced, if not guided by mi 
litary technology and by weapons of war, as in the years since 
the end of the Second World War. This is a Situation which of- 
fers great challenge to the churches in their commitment to 
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peace and justice". 


Through this letter we would like to call your attention 
to the Special Session of the UN General Assembly on Disarmament. 
It was the Heads in Colombo in August 1976, who called on the 
United Nations to convene a special session of the General As- 
sembly devoted to disarmament. AS you are aware the Special Ses- 
sion on Disarmament will be held in New York from 23rd May to 
28th June 1978. This Special Session will be the largest and 
most representative gathering ever convened to consider the 
question of disarmament. Therefore it is only proper that all 
concerned about peace and disarmament should exert the greatest 
possible effort toward making the Special Session a genuine 
success. 


The issues related to militarism and armaments have been 
with the ecumenical movement from its very beginning playing an 
important role in its formative processes. From the time of the 
Hague Conference in 1907, the ecumenical movement and the church- 
es have continuously expressed their concern on these issues. 
After the formation of the CCIA and the WCC, considerable work 
has been done on disarmament questions. The Fifth Assembly of 
the WCC at Nairobi gave a call to the Council to give disarma- 
ment high priority in this programme. 


We are aware that a large number of churches and national 
councils are organizing activities in connection with the Spe- 
cial Session and have made or are planning to make representa- 
tions to their governments. Most of the governments will be for- 
mulating their own positions in the coming few months prior to 
the Special Session. It is necessary to mobilize strong public 
Opinion during this period in favour of concrete steps toward 
disarmament and the churches have a special responsibility here. 


A Conference on Disarmament will be held under the auspic- 
es of the WCC Programme Unit on Justice and Service in the se- 
cond week of April. The statement from that Conference will be 
shared with you, communicated to governments and non-governmen- 
tal organizations and will form the basis of future actions by 
the WCC in cooperation with you all in the field of disarmament. 


But we felt that at this stage we should alert you once 
again about the significance of the Special Session of the UN 
on Disarmament, and reming you of making representations to the 
governments regarding the crucial issues involved. We felt we 
should share again with you some of the statements from the ecu- 
menical movement on this matter. Therefore you will find enclosed 
a collection of WCC statements on disarmament. 


We think that it is quite likely that several members of 
our churches will be attending the Special Session in different 
capacities, in government delegations, etc. We would very much 
appreciate if you can send us the names and addresses of such 
persons to enable us to maintain contacts with them. 
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May we suggest that it wihkl be qcood if thermechumechesine ude 
im theim iatercessions Oh Sunday, 21st May, just prier to the 
opening of the Special Session, special prayers for peace and 
disarmament. 


With prayers for blessinas on your work in the New Year 
and with cordial greetings. 


Yours sincerely 
On behalf of the Officers of the«CCIA 


Olle Dahlén Leopoldo Niilus 
Moderator Director 


Dr. PHILIP POTTER ADDRESSES THE UNITED NATIONS SPECIAL SESSION 
ON DISARMAMENT, June 12, 1978 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Delegates: 


It is a great privilege for me, on behalf of the World 
Council of Churches, to address you. The World Couneal of Church=— 
es is a fellowship of 293 Orthodox and Protestant churches in 
over 100 countries. They comprise hundreds of millions of be- 
lievers who live in East and West and North and South who find 
themselves caught up in all the ideological, political, econo- 
mic, social, racial and “cultural conti nets cf cur tine. One/o2 
the main functions of the Council is "to express the common con- 
cern of the churches in the service of human need, the breaking 
down of barriers between people, and the promotion of one human 
family in justice and peace". 


The barriers caused by war and the armaments race have been 
a Major preoccupation of the Council from its inception thirty 
years ago. The First Assembly of the Council in 1948 declared: 


"The Churches must also attack the causes of war by promoting 
peaceful change and the pursuit of justice. They must stand 

for the maintenance of good faith and the honouring of the 
pledged word, resist the pretensions of imperialist power, pro- 
mote the multilateral reduction of armaments, and combat in- 
difference and despair in the face of the futility of war; 

they must point Christians to that spiritual resistance which 
grown from settled convictions widely held, themselves a 
powerful deterrent to war. A moral vacuum inevitably invites 
an aggressor." 


Through its Commission of the Churches’ on; International 
Affairs, which has consultative status with various U.N. bodies, 
the Council has indefatigably represented the churches in the 
concern for disarmament and has constantly sought to rouse the 
conscience of Christians to throw their weight with people of 
goodwill and governments in working for peace and justice. 
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Christians, expert in the field of disarmament, have been mobi- 
lized and valuable contributions have been made. The Fifth As- 
sembly, at-Nairobi,.of the World Council in, 1975. called for 
studies in depth on militarism and disarmament. Since then con- 
sultations have been held and their findings have been shared 
with delegates at this Special Session of the U.N. I may also 
mention that on Sunday, May 21, on the eve of your special ses- 
sion, churches throughout the world remembered you in their 
prayers to the God of Peace. 


Qualitatively new elements 


As Christians have grappled with the issues of disarmament, 
they have been painfully aware of the qualitatively new elements 
in the situation during this Disarmament Decade. The world has 
in fact become more insecure in these years. 


First, considerably more material and human resources are 
being concentrated on the production of armaments. Science and 
technology, the preserve of an intellectual elite in both rich 
and poor countries, are now deployed by the alliance of those 
involved in the business, bureaucratic, political and military 
sectors to produce new and ever more lethal weapons at a prodi- 
gious rate. This is often done secretly in the corridors of pow- 
er and beyond social control. Moreover, the dramatic increase in 
the number, variety, destructive power and cost of these arma- 
ments frustrates disarmament negotiations more than ever before 
because they change the nature of the problems which have to be 
faced. 


Secondly, arms production and sale have become part of the 
national economic policy of the rich developed world, and there- 
fore dictates political and foreign policies. Weapons-producing 
national and trans-national corporations have exacerbated this 
trend. This has meant a marked increase in the flow of arms.to 
the poorer, developing countries which in the process become de- 
pendent clients of the powerful states and potentially widen the 
scope of armed conflict. For example, it is known that of the 
over 130 armed conflicts which have taken place since World War 
II nearly all have been in the Third World, and the powerful 
nations of the rich world have’ been involved in those conflicts. 
Disarmament has therefore become a truly global concern. Hence 
the necessity and timeliness of this Special Session of the U.N. 


Thirdly, national security should be the instrument for pro- 
moting the social, economic and political rights of all peoples 
within the nation state, however in a growing number of coun- 
tries, it has become a doctrine which is used to justify milita- 
ry take-overs,) the, suppression of, civilian, political institu 
tions and the violation of basic human rights. In the defence of 
"law. and order”), “Simister “instruments of torture, police and 
prison hardware, and sophisticated means of intelligence gathe- 
ring have been produced and sold to minority and undemocratic 
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regimes especially in the Third World. We are witnessing the in- 
creasing militarization of many of our societies and the tendency 
to extend “a country's military, ideological and economiefron= 
tiers far beyond its national borders, all of which leads to 
greater insecurity. Moreover, in the name of national security, 
the mass media and educational institutions are frequently mis- 
used to foster a psychosis of fear and mistrust and to prevent 
any other way of looking at the resolution of conflicts than in 
military -cerms. 


Fourthly, overshadowing all these dangerous tendencies is 
the development of new generations of even more destructive con- 
ventional and nuclear weapons. There is a growing dancer of nu- 
Clear proliferation and of lowering the nuclear threshold. The 
deployment of weapons through missiles, submarines and long- 
range bombers has enabled striking capability to reach all na- 
tions and peoples. Furthermore, the super-powers are now seeking 
to create an atmosphere in which "first strike" capability will 
sooner or later be turned to reality, and thus hasten the anni- 
hilation of the human race. 


The Need for New Perspectives 


In face of this catalogue of accelerated insecurity, the 
churches cannot remain spectators and inactive. On the basis of 
their faith in a God who in Jesus Christ wills that we should 
have Life and have it invall its fullness, and in his* purpose 
that the earth should be replenished and used for the well- 
being of all, Christians are called to bring new perspectives to 
bear on the issues of militarism and the arms race. I only have 
time to mention in a general way a few of these perspectives. 


bed Disarmament is an integral part of the struggle for a just, 

participatory and sustainable society. The threat to peace 
of the arms race is inextricably related to the other prevailing 
threats. to human survival --,. poverty, hunger, racial, polivical 
and economic oppression, the suppression of human rights, the 
despoiling of the environment and the wanton wastage of the re- 
sources of the earth. Disarmament and the search for a New Inter- 
national Economic Order are inseparable efforts towards peace 
with justice. Thus disarmament is not a technical, but a politi- 
cal and moral concern. A global approach to disarmament is nee- 
ded. Everything which is done to achieve a more just economic 
order, to share material and human resources in an equitably 
Way,.amd to facilitate the participation Of all-in tne 116 of 
society is bound to contribute to eliminating the arms race and 
the militarization of society. 


Zs We must challenge the idol of a distorted concept of natio- 

nal security which, 1s directeéa to encouraging fear and is; 
trust resulting in greater insecurity. The only security worthy 
of its name lies in enabling people to participate rully in the 
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lite of their mation “andi*to- establish relations: of’ trust bet- 
ween peoples of different nations. It is only when there is a 
real idjalbogue == a ishating Ite owithwiife! in’ mutual trust’ and 
respect -- that there carebe’ true’ security: 


a Christians are pledged to work for creating those structures 
and mechanisms by which disarmament can be sought boldly 
and imaginatively. The U.N. is the most effective forum for en- 
abling the nations to work for that international security which 
will ensure national security, for the rule of law throughs co 
venants freely entered into and maintained by mutually agreed 
peaceful methods: Therefore, it is imperative that the role of 
the U.N. be extended and strengthened in the search for disar- 
mament and for a New International Economic Order. One of the 
tragedies of our time is the way in which member states and the 
mass media which support them ignore and denigrate the work of 
the U.N. The World Council of Churches and its member churches 
stand pledged, as they always have done, to support the U.N. in 
all its efforts to promote peace and justice in our troubled, 
tortured world. 


4, Disarmament is not the affair of statesmen and experts only, 
but of every man and woman of every nation. We are dealing 
here with the issues of life and death for humankind. They are 
not: technical, but human and. therefore political assues. This 
Means that. every. effort. must be made,to dispel the ignorance, 
complacency and fear which. prevail. Political decisions can on- 
ly be made when people are fully aware of the facts and are en- 
abled to discern the options before them. This is a necessary 
function which non-governmental organizations can perform. The 
churches have a very distinctive role to play because they have 
the criterion of faith in the God of hope whose purpose is that 
all should be responsible for each other in justice and peace. 
Therefore they will continue to rouse the conscience of people 
and encourage them to demonstrate by attitude, word and act 
that peace and justice are not ideals to be cherished but reali- 
ties to be achieved. The arms race is the decision and creation 
of human beings. Disarmament must also be willed and won by hu- 
man beings. 


The churches do not approach their task with any self- 
righteousness or naivete. They are well aware that throughout 
their history they have often been so allied to the forces of 
disorder and oppression that they have promoted or connived in 
wars and in the war psychosis. They know that their own divi- 
sions are symptoms and signs of the divisions in our world. To 
be instruments of reconciliation they are in fact endeavoring 
to become reconciled to each other. 


It is in humility and hope that the churches participate 
in the efforts towards disarmament and a just Society. They do 
so with the vision of the prophet, whose worlds are engraved on 
the Isaiah Wall just across the street from this building: 
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"They shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning-hooks: 
Nation shall not lift sword against nation, 

neither shall they learm war any more." 


It is this vision: of. the: conversiom of the tools of) death 
into the tools of life which inspires and activates the churches 
today. "Our prayer iss that’ this vision: will.inspirer youn innyour 
deliberations and your peoples in the pursuit of peace and 
justice. 


CCIA COMMISSION REVIEWS THE PROGRAMME ON MILITARISM AND ARMAMENTS 


RACE,” Geneva, Switzerland, ‘August 1978 


im Eve ROduIGE vei 


ee "We are now living in the shadow of an arms race more in- 

tense, more costly, more widespread and more dangerous 
than the world has ever known. Never before has the human race 
been as close as it is now to total self-destruction. Today's 
arms race is an unparalleled waste of human and material re- 
sources; it aids repression and violates human rights; it pro- 
motes violence and insecurity in place of the security in whose 
name it is undertaken; it frustrates humanity's apsirations for 
justice and peace; it has no part in God's design for His world; 
it is-demonic ... To hope in Christ is*neither to be complacent 
about survival nor powerless in the fear of annihilation by the 
forces’ Or eval but to sg Oa our eyes to the transcendent reality 
of Christi history.” 


(Conference on Disarmament, Glion, April 1978) 


a The Fifth Assembly of the World Council, of ‘Churches: an 1975 

called upon the WCC and member churches to give high prior- 
ity to the disarmament issue and "raise consciousness about the 
dangers of militarism and search for creative ways of educating 
for peace". The Central Committee in August 1976 endorsed plans 
for studies leading to a programme on militarism and armaments 
race. The Consultation on Militarism was held in November 1977 
and the Conference on Disarmament in April 1978. 


oe As pointed out in the report to the Executive Committee in 
February 1977, the issues related to militarism and arma- 
ments race have been with the ecumenical movement from the very 
beginning playing an important role in its formative processes. 
From the time of the Hague Conference in 1907, the ecumenical 
movement and the churches have continuously expressed their con- 
cern on these issues. After the formation of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs and the World Council of 
Churches, considerable work has been done on disarmament ques- 
tions. In recent programmatic involvements of the WCC, we have 
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seen militarism and armaments race as major forces against devel- 
opment; people's tpartrerpation, human rights, etc. and in. rein=- 
Forcing ~racist structures. 


4. The General Secretary's letter to member churches (March 
L977) “stated=thats*at no time in human bistory havewmilitary 

policies and the violations between States been so heavily in- 

fluenced, if not guided, by military technology and by weapons 

of war, as in the years since the end of the Second World War". 


Christian alarm at the world-wide aqrowth of militaristic 
practices and corcern about the risk and waste of the arms trade 
is rooted in the theological conviction. Both are contradictory 
of the peace (shalom) which God wishes to give us and the ste- 
wardship expected of us in response. Force and waste are ana- 
thena 2n the-Kingdom of God. Militarism belongs in the Long pa- 
rade of principalities and powers, false gods and ideologies by 
which Jesus was crucified and over which he offers us the victo- 


Ev. 


The search for a peace-full world, stewardly care of its 
resources and the struggle against the wrong use of power - 
these form the theological framework of this report. They are 
the principles which require a programme against militarism and 
arms race, and for disarmament, and offer the conceptual re- 
sources by which it can be guided and sustained. 


Much theological work remains to be done (see paras 16-37). 
But of the desperate need of our world for peace, disarmament 
and NoOn-milLitarization, there cam -bée no doubt. In the Spirit o£ 
Christ this report is offered as a stimulus to continuing study 
and action. 


This document summarizes the findings of the Consultation 
on Militarism and the Conference on Disarmament in Part I and 
the proposals under Part II have been formulated on the basis 
of the two reports. 


ifeeo Part cles—- seNewnPerspect ives 
5 The two major meetings held recently, the Consultation on 
Militarism and the Conference on Disaramament - have given 


new perspectives on the issues to the ecumenical movement. * 

They have identified the qualitatively new elements in milita- 
rism and armaments race and have underlined the close interre- 
lation between the two. The armaments race is intimately inter- 
linked to issues of development, justice and human rights. It is 
only natural therefore that the WCC's programme emphasis on a 
just participatory and sustainable society has provided the 
overall framework and rationale for the programme on militarism 
and armaments race. 


* Both reports have been published by CCIA in its Background Information 
series. 
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Militarism ~ Quantitatively newselements 


Gx The contemporary phenomenon of militarism has qualitatively 
new elements. The nature of contemporary militarism differs 
from the previous manifestations of militarism mainly in its cur- 
rent global reach, the controlling position of the super-—powers, 
the dominance-dependance relationship between the great powers 
and the developing nations, the socio-economic predicament of 
most of the Third World countries and the impact of the techno- 
logical. revolution. Militarization should be understood as the 
process whereby military values, ideology and patterns of be- 
haviour achieve a dominating influence of the political, social, 
economic and external affairs of the state and as a consequence 
the structural, ideological and behavioural patterns of both 
the society and the government are "militarized". Militarism 
should be seen as one of the more perturbing results of this 
process. It must be noted that militarism is multidimensional 
and varied with different manifestations in various circumstances, 
dependent on historical background, national traditions, class 
structures, social conditions, economic strength, etc. 


Today the problems of militarism have become more serious 
than ever. This is due to a number of factors, including ad- 
vances in technology, which have greatly enhanced the effective- 
ness and power of military and police forces; a growing integra- 
tion of military and civilian sectors; a widespread promotion of 
psychological insecurity leading people to seek refuge in the 
further acquisition of arms; and the increasing interdependence 
between the various dimensions and manifestations of militarism 
in different parts of the world. 


External factors that promote militarism 


i The competition of the two superpowers to gain quantitative 
and technological arms superiority is a major factor in the 
promotion of militarism. The increasing coordination: of policy; 
standarization, military equipment and coproduction schemes 
within the two major alliances tend to strengthen each of them 
internally and facilitate intervention in the domestic affairs 
of members as well as opponents of the particular alliance. An- 
other factor which promotes militarism is the creation and main- 
tenance of spheres of influence by many major developed nations 
and some Third World countries. This has led the major blocs, 
and in particular the superpowers to confront one another by 
proxy in local and international conflicts far from their own 
borders. These local conflicts are very often testing grounds 
for new generations of weapons from arms producing countries and 
new techniques of warfare and internal repression. The steep in- 
crease in the flow of armaments to the developing countries par- 
ticularly fuelled by economic and political competition between 
the arms producing nations, constitutes a form of intervention, 
creates and maintains dominance-dependence relationship and 
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often encourages internal repression in the recipient countries. 
Often the support of repressive régimes is motivated by economic 
concerns, particularly the protection and advancement of the 
transnational corporations. For this to happen efforts are pro- 
moted to ensure conditions of "law and order", a task generally 
entrusted to the military and police apparatus of the underde- 
veloped country, most often closely allied with the national 
elites. 


Internal factors that promote militarism 


8. One of the most. dmpertant contributing Lactors internally 

to militarism is the prevalence of new doctrines of natio- 
nal security. While there is legitimacy for national security 
there is an increasing tendency for new doctrines of national 
security which encompass all spheres of national activity. These 
doctrines have led to militarization of a large number of coun- 
tries. The military-industrial-technological complex represents 
a. pewerful political forcerin the, determination lof mational sand 
foreign policies of industrialized nations. Unjust class and 
racial structures tend to promote militarism and are maintained 
by militarism. There are ideological factors which contribute 
towards militarization. Pobitical economize and social factors 
are often made use of to promote militarization. It should be a 
matter of particular concern to the» chunches sthat religious 
factors contribute in important ways to the development of mili- 
tarism. 


Social consequences of militarism 


Ox The most serious social consequence of militarism is that 
of repression and authoritarian control Of society. So- 
called "emergency" measures become normalized in the name of 
protecting people against threats from within and without but 
in effect they are mostly intended to protect the power and in- 
terests of the ruling groups. The trend towards suppression of 
dissident and the general erosion of civil liberties which char- 
acterize militarization is also evident, if less openly brutal, 
in several of the industrialized countries. Another consequence 
of militarism is othe «distortion! of ssectah andieconomic-priori- 
ties. This involves not only a diversion of resources but the 
creation of economic systems based on wrong concepts of develop- 
ment. While the immediate effects may be more easily perceivable 
in the developing countries this is a definite trend in indus- 
trialized nations also. The results are "industrial militarism" 
in developing nations. Militarism has impact on values, norms 
and ideas and is increasingly reflected in the educational sys- 
tem in many countries. Many educational systems glorify combat 
and use of force, exalt patriotism and national chauvinism and 
military values of hierarchization and strict conformity. 


vs) 


The linkages 


10. The dynamics of militarism and that of armaments race are 
closely inter-related. No military régime can survive long 
without the supply of arms and no military establishment can 
flourish in an environment without arms. And vice versa the 
threat system established by the arms race and the violence in 
international relations serve to promote the interests of the 
military and to encourage militaristic tendencies. Factors like 
arms trade and transfer, research and development, military 
technology, ideologies, national and international political 
instability, exploitative economic systems, etc. provide the 
linkages between militarism dynamics and armaments dynamics. 


Towards increasing insecurity 


ll. In today's world the expansion of armed forces has gone far 

beyond the reasonable requirements of security. This is due 
to a number of factors among which the following may be men- 
tioned: 


- the influence of the military whose function as the 
defenders of the nation and symbol of its sovereignty 
may give them a privileged role in society and a de- 
cisive voice in policy; 


- other sectors of society, notably the managers, workers 
and in some instances shareholders in armaments indus- 
tries may be influential in expanding a country's 
mibitanry: ef forts 


- these military and other. interests are supported by 
fear which may begin as a reasonable anxiety about 
the intentions of a potential enemy but can be played 
upon sO that it.no longer has any rational basis. 


Qualitatively newvelements 


i2. " The arms»race today \is not -bonger=a competition inequenti- 
ties only, but predominantly a race in modern technology - 
in product improvements and sophistication. New weapons appear 
at a prodigious rate frustrating disarmament negotiations by 
changing the nature of the problem to be solved. Most of this 
work is conducted in secrecy beyond social control, and adds an 
important new element to the military, industrial and bureaucra-- 
tic interests which favour the continued expansion of armaments. 
With technology becoming the focal point in armaments. the ady= 
namics of the arms race has changed profoundly. The Soctio=polz= 
tical and economic motives and driving forces behind the arms 
race have grown greatly in influence and power. Parallel to the 
vertical escalation in weapon modernization and destructive ca- 
pabilities we are witnessing a horizontal proliferation of arms 
of global dimensions. Armaments have become a status symbol, an 
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indication of rank, power and authority in the international 
community. They are widely used as instruments of politics and 
diplomacy. 


Conventional weapons 


P3..,.tne- COSst ,OL ,procuring conventional weapons and’of .training 
and maintaining the men who operate them accounts for more 
than 80% of current world military expenditure now amounting to 
$ 1 billion per day. It must also be borne in mind that conven- 
tional weapons have been used - and are still being used - in 
the mumerous armed conflicts which have occured since 1945 and 
that during that period they have claimed almost as many vic- 
tims as did the variety and lethal power and cost of the con- 
ventional weapons deployed in all parts of the world. An active 
and expanding trade in conventional weapons has stimulated the 
arms race in both industrialized and developing countries. The 
increasing power of modern conventional weapons is blurring the 
distinctions between conventional and nuclear weapons thus faci- 
litating the transition from conventional to nuclear warfare. 


Nuclear weapons 


14. The nuclear arms race between the USA and the USSR has al- 

ready produced a sufficient cuantity of weapons to enable 
each side to destroy the other side many times over. The race 
has now become one for superior quality and if continued will 
léad tothe .acquisition of a fLiest=strike capability i making 
full-scale nuclear war a probability. Other recent developments 
notably the miniaturization of nuclear weapons - the neutron 
bomb being an example - have increased the likelihood of nuclear 
war which might also be provoked by accident. 


Disarmament and development 


15. There is a clear relationship between the armaments race 
and the socio-economic order. The armaments competition 
of the superpowers as well as of other nations involved in the 
arms race and the development of military weapons fosters the 
present economic order and prevents the principles of a new eco- 
nomic order»from.being<put into»practice.s The-interlocking=re- 
lationship between the existing world economic order and the mi- 
litary-industrial-bureaucratic-technological complex hinders 
thesproper jutaibization: of <dvaihable «resources and disterts de= 
velopmental priorities. Disarmament is therefore essential for 
the proper utilization of the human and material resources 
available for social development and for the creation of a new 
international economic order. The armaments race has further 
detrimental effects on national and international development 
in that it has caused military research and development to pre- 
dominate in science and technology. 


3) 


Peaceful resolution “of conflicts 


16. The peaceful settlement of all international conflicts as 
the only alternative to avoid war or use of force must» be 
generally recognized and accepted. The principles and treaties 
of international law, intended to preclude violence and war as 
means of national policy should be recognized as having conti- 
nuing validity, requiring governments to submit themselves to 
peaceful settlement. The existing machinery provided by the 
U.N. and other institutions for peaceful, resolution of conflicts 
should be strengthened. It is important to identify the typolo- 
gy of disputes in various areas and to utilize and activate the 
already existing institutional machinery at the regional level 
to resolve regional and inter-state disputes. It must be recog- 
nized that in an increasing number of instances the origins and 
causes of inter-state disputes are found outside the regions 
and nations concerned, who are now being used as proxies in con- 
flicts between the superpowers and their allies. 


Theological issues 


17. The two meetings - the Consultation on Militarism and the 
Conference on Disarmament - have underlined the need for 

more substantial work on the theological issues involved. They 
have posed questions rather than providing answers. This denotes 
a gap in theological exploration in the area and also challenges 
posed by the qualitatively new features of militarism and arma- 
ments race. It is necessary to formulate some basic affirmations 
which break the circle of anxiety and hopelessness. 


18... It.is evident that relbgious factors and theological ~inter— 

pretations also have contributed to the growth of milita- 
rism. Within the Christian church we recognize that we have nur- 
tured and continue to nurture ideas and institutions which ei- 
ther promote or condone the growth of militarism. 


19. Christians have a prophetic task to denounce both the struc- 

tures of injustice which promote and sustain militarism in 
our world and those who misuse the power they have acquired to 
maintain these structures. We must be bold enough to imagine 
new forms of struggle against the evils of militarism, and new 
alternatives to replace the perverse options for security and 
peace offered to us by a militaristic system. In this renewed 
struggle and vision for a new society for which we labour there 
is no place for a militarism which claims to defend the "true 
faith", there is no justification for the distorted concepts of 
national security, there is no place for trade in arms or tech- 
niques in repression. The complex and disturbing subject of mi- 
litarism requires of Chrisitans a fresh and so far as humanly 
possible, an unfettered approach to a theological understanding 
and critique of the nature of militarism and its relation to 
Christian faith arid tradition. 
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20. Security’ for shumanity has its: true basisin,the loving will 

of God who desires that none shall perish and that all His 
creations should enjoy the fullness of life. False notions of 
security blind the nations and they should be challenged. The 
peace we seek is a "warm peace", not merely the absence of war, 
but a peace best defined in the Biblical word "shalom" which 
expresses a positive state of justice, mutual respect for dif- 
ferences, welfare, health, security and a community embracing 
ali humanity; vin which -there is leving concern forall. it iis 
the prophetic duty of technology in the light of the Christian 
vision of justice and peace. Such idols include 


- the doctrine of "deterrence" which holds millions of 
hostages to the threat of nuclear terror and has led 
to the development of still more terrifying weapons 
of mass destruction; 


- any doctrine of national security that is used to 
justify militarism and arms race; 


- the doctrine that "qualitative improvements" in 
military technology will result in a reduction of 


arms. 
iibdy Part It .= Towards .an Action/ Reflection Programme 
21. The urgency of the situation, the qualitatively new ele- 


ments in the issues related to militarism and armaments 
race and the new perspectives challenge the WCC and member 
churches to give high priority to a programme of reflection and 
action. It is important that churches listen to the experience 
of the Victims of militarism as a basis from which to build.an 
action programme and pledge themselves for creating and support- 
ing those structures and mechanisms by which disarmament can be 
sought boldly and imaginatively. The WCC programme will be signi- 
ficant only if it is integrated with and serves to communicate, 
catalyze and coordinate local, national and regional actions. 


At the ecumenical level 


22. The studies on militarism and armaments race have been 

carried on by the Programme Unit on Justice and Service 
with special responsibility in the Commission on International 
Affairs. It is recommended that this arrangement should continue 
in the next phase of the programme also in cooperation with sub- 
units like Church and Society on related issues. There are sever- 
al specific aspects which have emerged which need to be followed 
up by particular sub-units in the Programme Unit on Justice and 
Service. There is also need for special emphasis in some of the 
sub-unit programmes based on insights and perspectives gained 
from the recent studies. 
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23. The Programme Unit on Justice and Service should stimulate 

further studies including case studies on the various as- 
pects of militarism and make its results available to the church- 
es. 


24. The immediate emphasis on the programme should be on disse- 
mination of information on the issues in a manner that will 
stimulate discussion and action by churches at» localbwandmatic— 
nal level. The style of communication regarding the issues on 
militarism and armaments race is usually that of secrecy and 
threat and this should be challenged: Every effort must“be made 
to dispel the ignorance, complacency and fear which prevail. The 
concern for peace has to be articulated in elementary terms, in 
basie prepositions which are not only rationally clear put, can 
evoke-an emotional response from the people. Efforts for an edu- 
cational programme on militarism highlighting the issues should 
be intensified. This should include publication of booklets for 
popular use and other pedagogical materials. Other means of com- 
munication like films, exhibitions, etc. also should be used. 


2's The experiences, insights, concerns and action models of 

the churches and other groups working on the issues of mili- 
tarism and armaments race should be collected and they should 
be shared broadly in the ecumenical movement. 


Several organizations, religious and secular, are actively 
engaged in the struggle against militarism and in significant 
efforts for disarmament. It is important that the WCC collabo- 
rate with them and also explores possibilities of joint action. 
such collaboration“ is essential for mobilizing publ pelvopinion 
against militarism and armaments race. There should also be con- 
tinuing cooperation with peace research institutes in the stuGd- 
ies. 


There are several apsects where initiatives have to be taken 
by the WCC at the international level in view of the global and 
interdependent nature of issues. This applies to some of the 
topics for studies also, mentioned later. 


The WCC should responseto requests from groups to strength- 
en their programmes of mobilization, information and action. 


26. The WCC should encourage further exploration and continuing 
implementation of the report on "Violence and Non-Violence 
in the Struggle for Social Justice". Gerious attention should 


be given to the issue of conscientious objectors. Support should 
be extended to conscientious objectors both in terms of their 
human rights and as part of the struggle against arms race. 


27. Visits across lines of political tension should be encour- 
aged and opportunities for bilateral dialogue provided. 
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Action by churches 


28. Churches should be encouraged to analyze and identify ex~ 

pressions and manifestations of militarism in their parti- 
cular situations. Strategies of action and issues taken up are 
bound to be different in different situations. Several member 
churches have already taken initiative in this direction. They 
should be supported by the WCC by providing guidelines and by 
information about experience of other churches. 


29. The churches should be encouraged to make critical analyzes 

of military expenditures of their countries and to mobilize 
public opinion against new generations of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. A number of possible steps towards disarmament have been 
indicated by the WCC in the past few years. Churches should be 
encouraged to press upon their national governments for disarma- 
ment measures, especially in the, context of the Declaration of 
Action by the Special Session of the U.N. General Assembly on 
Disarmament. 


30. Of special concern is the question of nuclear weapons. Dis- 
cussion among churches in nuclear-weapons producing coun 
tries should be encouraged. 


31. Investments by churches in arms producing and related in- 
dustries need investigation and efforts should be initiated 
for disinvestment by churches in such industries. 


32. Militarization of educational systems needs close examina-— 

tion. Churches should be encouraged to make a critical anal- 
Ysis Of national educational policies,” curriculum, text books, 
etc. 


33. Member churches should be encouraged to develop curriculum 

and religious education materials which include studies on 
peace education, information on peace movements and organizations 
and suggestions for engagement in peace-related activities. 


Regional issues 


34. A number of regional political issues resulting from and 

contributing towards militarism and armaments race can be 
identified. The complex factors involved in such issues should 
be analyzed to assist churches. Some reqional conferences have 
already taken initiatives in the matter. The WCC should assume 
responsibility for initiating action ih certain regions in* view 
of special circumstances prevailing there. 


Special studies leading to action 


35. The study of the arms trade with special reference to the 
stimulus it gives to the arms race’ and its negative effects 
on social and economic development should be emphasized. Churches 
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in arms producing countries and those in arms buying countries 
should be engaged in this. Contacts and exchange of information 
among such churches need encouragement. Particularly obnoxious 
arms deals should be exposed with a view to mobilizing public 
opinion against them. 


36. Closely linked’ to.thie,- but) mach’ less knowh,+ is’ the®* floeur— 

ishing trade in weapons and instruments for torture. The 
development, increasing production and use of scphisticated 
tools of repression and torture need to be exposed. Information 
must be made available to the churches to initiate action in 
this: aréa. 


37. The transnational corporations play an important part in 

the militarization of societies directly and indirectly; 
directly by the manufacture and sale of arms and indirectly by 
putting pressure on developing countries for "law and order", 
"investment climate", etc. Their activities with special refer-- 
ence to militarism need exposure. This aspect should be linked 
to the Programme on Transnational Corporations. 


Some Topics for Further Study 


Theological issues 


38. There are important theological issues which need further 

exploration. The question of security and Christian under- 
standing of it; the theological issues related to various forms 
of human power; understanding of the issues of war and peace in 
the context for the struggle fer justice; critical reflections 
on experiences of churches in dealing with disarmament issues, 
GTC x 


Peaceful resolution of conflicts 


39. The existing machinery provided by the U.N. and other insti- 
tutions for the peaceful settlement of disputes needs 

strengthening. In the case of the International Court of Justice, 

the rule of law may be better served if all member states of the 

U.N. are urged to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the 

world court in the settlement of their legal disputes. But this 

is a comparatively neglected area. There are several aspects of 

the existing provisions which need closer analysis with a view 

to improvement and modification. This is a specific area where 

the WCC may be able to make some sianificant contribution. 


Disarmament and development 


40. The close and multifaced relationship between powerful eco- 
nomic interests and the arms race serves to strengthen the 
dominance-dependence structure already inherent in the present 
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economic system. The debate on the issue has usually centred on 

reduction of arms expenditure contributing towards development. 

A closer examination of the present international economic order 
and the world military order. This study should be carried on in 
collaboration with the Churches' Commission on Development. 


National security doctrines 


41. Moving on from legitimate national security needs, many 

states. tend to accept doctrines of national security as 
belief systems. According to such doctrines there is a form of 
universalization of the factors of security, enlarging the area 
6f the politics of national security to a point where it absorbs 
almost all: national: activities. Critical evaluations of ‘such. doc= 
trines that needs close study. 


Military related technology 


42. Military research and development (R & D) absorbs today the 
talents of more than one half of the world's most highly 

qualified physical and engineering scientists. An important as- 
pect in the operation of military R &@ D is. an autonomous impulse 
"a Kind ‘of intrinsic.mad momentum. of.its- own”. There are, struc= 
tural, institutional and Operational regularities which govern 
the work of military R & D and which act as a powerful driving 
force behind armaments. It is proposed that these aspects be 
examined in collaboration with the sub-unit on Church and Society. 


It is recommended that the title of the programme be changed 


to "Programme for Disarmament and Against Militarism and the Arms 


Race". 
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UNITED NATIONS 


CCIA SETS PRIORITIES FOR WORK WITH THE UNITED NATIONS, Geneva, 
Switzerland, June 1975 


In June, 1975, meeting in Geneva, the CCIA reviewed its 
work vis-a-vis the United Nations. During the discussions, it 
was pointed out that while CCIA work is not exclusively tied to 
the CCIA's involvement with the U.N., the importance attached 
to this aspect of the CCIA's work by governments, international 
leaders, and movements of the oppressed peoples must be made 
known and shown to be of utmost significance. 


CCIA's involvement with the U.N. should be based on the 
fundamental convictions of the ecumenical movement and on the 
specific expertise which we as churches have to offer. It was 
recognized that our expertise lied in the following areas in 
parctieular: 


1. oux .copmitment to establish an international ethos of peace 
and cooperation based on agreed moral and ethical principles; 


2. our long experience in seeking to overcome the barriers of 
nationalism, culture, language and socio-political differen- 
ces; 


3. the intimate involvement we have in the churches with the 
peoples of the world, their sufferings, struggles and 
aspirations; 


4. the experience of the churches in direct involvement with 
the people in concrete programmes aimed at the establishment 
of... 7usS tices 


5. the technical expertise of the ecumenical movement in fields 
like human rights, the struggle against racism, apartheid 
and colonialism, conflict resolution, action for development, 
emergency relief, aid to refugees, education, health care, 
women's rights, disarmament, etc.; 


6. the technical expertise available in the churches in these 
and many other fields. 
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PrPOCseLesS 


Ae this juncture it was agreed that our priorities for U.N. 
work should be in the fields of 


~ human;irights 
- disarmament 


- New International Economic Order and related issues 
such as“world hunger, development and environment. 


The CCIA should also be alert to special development of a 
positive nature in other areas of the U.N. which require parti- 
cular support to ensure their success. 


Cooperation with other NGO's 


It was recognized that the effectiveness of CCIA is greatly 
increased by working cooperatively with the NGO's. The CCIA has 
long played a leadership role here and it should be continued as 
a@-matter both of commitment and improved ‘possibilities for 
locating ecumenical concerns with decision-making bodies of the 
USN.» /Pirst priority must be. given to cooperation with other 
ecumenical bodies enjoying consultative status with the U.N. 
and its specialized agencies: the world confessional bodies 
(WARC, LWF, WBA, etc.) and other ecumenical bodies (YMCA, YWCA, 
CPC, etc.). Similarly CCIA should promote cooperation with 
other religious-based NGO's: Roman Catholic organizations, World 
Jewish Congress, World Moslem Congress, etc. The CCIA is often 
looked to for leadership here and should seek to give it. 


The CCIA has promoted broader cooperation among NGO's of 
all sorts, and this too should be continued. It is recognized 
that priorities must be established here as well, and they must 
correspond to availability of staff and the total programme of 
the CCIA. The acceptance of specific leadership roles in the 


NGO community such as the presidency of the Conference of NGO's 
on Consultative Status is contingent upon the willingness of the 


WCC to recognize the fact that such work is done on behalf of 
all its programmes and to agree to appoint the necessary addi- 
tional staff to ensure that the regular work of CCIA is not im- 
paired. 


Coordination._.of .U.N.. snvolvements 


The CCIA has responsibility in the WCC to coordinate and 
promote relationships between the specialized programme sub- 
units and the corresponding U.N. body or agency. The-CCIA cannot 
and does not seek to cover the whole of U.N. concerns. It 
desires to facilitate colleagues' access and effectiveness there 
and to have the necessary information on these relationships. 
The CCIA's role is conceived as that of coordinator, animator 
and organizer. 


Emphasis was laid on the need to encourage member churches, 
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national commissions or correspondents and CCIA commissioners 

to follow particularly the development of specific U.N. concerns 
and to represent the CCIA at U.N. meetings and conferences. It 
is understood that representation of CCIA at the U.N. implies 
agreement to represent the established policy of the CCIA and 
the WCC as a whole. Special work is necessary to encourage 
people at regional levels to cover U.N. meetings and conferences 
held there, and to increase "Third World" representation of 

CCIA at all levels. 


Information 


It was recognized that while coverage of U.N. meetings is 
important, it is not always necessary to be physically present 
at all times. Through NGO cooperation and development of other 
information channels, effective CCIA input can be assured at 
the appropriate moment. Continuing contacts with U.N. agencies 
on a day-to-day basis, however, are essential to sound relations. 


The CCIA has a primary task to inform the WCC constituency 
on U.N. developments. "If national and regional -bodves sare to be 
effective, greater emphasis must be laid on this task. This is 
particularly essential since it is clear that positions taken 
at the U.N. are generally decided by national governments and 
not by delegations on the spot. Therefore national churches 
should be encouraged to inform their own governments and to urge 
them to take positions on issues based on what is just rather 
than what is politically expedient in their own narrow self- 
interest. 


Staffing implications 


It was reiterated that the present CCIA staffing level is 
insutficient.to allow for -fulfillment of these priority -tasks 
in addition to its other essential functions. At least one 
additional staff member is still urgently needed for Geneva, 
since the U.N.-related tasks described above require the full 
time of at least one staff member in Geneva in addition to the 
efforts of the staff member located at U.N. headquarters in 
New York. 


Funding implications 


This obviously implies the need for increased funding both 
for staff and programme. It was recognized that the current 
initiatives in Unit II to-provide joint funding of all sub-unit 
programmes could be of help here. Presently, the size of sub- 
unit staffs and budgets are largely tied to their direct access 
to funding agencies. This has adversely affected the establish- 
ment of proper priorities for ecumenical action. 
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CCIA STATEMENT ON INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S YEAR CONFERENCE, 
Geneva, Switzerland, June 1975 


The Commission adopted, on the recommendation of the 
steering committee, the following statement, asking Dr. Fagley, 
who together with Miss Brigalia Bam was to represent the WCC at 
the Conference, to bring it to the attention of delegates: 


The International Women's Year Conference currently meeting 
in Mexico City, is a welcome, indeed overdue, demonstration of 
growing world-wide concern to overcome the disabilities and 
discrimination which weigh upon women in so many societies, and 
to benefit out of the creative contribution by women in the 
struggle for justice, equality, peace, and development. The 
greetings to the Conference from the Executive Committee of the 
World Council of Churches reflect the ecumenical interest in and 
hopes for this timely world meeting. 


The Comiissicon\o£f the’ Churches! onwinternational Affairs is 
especially heartened that the Conference's "Plan of Action" is 
giving particular attention to measures to help rural women in 
developing societies reduce their heavy burdens and deprivations. 
Self-reliance and mutual support, education and improved techno- 
logy, and more equitable division of labour, all have a part to 


play. 


We trust that the Member Governments of the United Nations 
as well as non-governmental organizations, will give serious 
attention to the implementation of the Conference key recommen- 
detions. ‘To. this end we-ask .the-Officers and.statt .of «CCIA to 
help to bring to the Churches; through -national and -regional 
Commissions and Commissioners, information about the Conference 
and recommendations for action. 


CCIA CORE COMMISSION STATEMENT ON SUPPORT FOR AND WORK WITH 
THE UNITED NATIONS ,.. Bossey,. Switzerland, May 1976 


The World Council of Churehes has often affirmed its 
support to the United Nations as a key to the establishment of 
peace and justice through cooperation and mutual understanding 
in the world. 


1. CCIA's involvement with the United Nations should be 
based on the fundamental convictions of the ecumenical 
movement and on the specific expertise that we as churches 
have to offer. 


2. The United Nations is at. 2..crucial stage in its deve— 


lopment and more than ever it is necessary that the chur- 
ches extend their support to this institution. 
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3. The: priorities for our U Na relbated work) at tthis 
juncture should be in the fields of human rights, disarma- 
ment and New International Economic Order (and related 
issues such as world hunger, development and environment). 
The CCIA should also be alert to special developments of a 
positive nature in other areas of the United Nations which 
require particular support to ensure their success. 


4..-The CCIA has the important task of informing the WCC 
constituency on U.N. developments. If national and regional 
bodies are to be effective, greater emphasis must be laid 
on this task. This is particularly essential since it is 
clear that positions taken at) the United Nations are: gene- 
rally decided by national governments and not by delega- 
tions on the spot. Therefore churches should be encouraged 
to inform their governments and to urge them to take 
positions on issues on what is just rather than what is 
politically expedient in their own narrow self-interest. 


5. A paper considered by Assembly Hearing III (The WCC and 
the United Nations) makes detailed recommendations for 
maintaining and improving the role of the WCC in U.N. 
relations. CCIA has here especially an enabling and coor- 
dinating role to facilitate access of other sub-units to 
various parts of the U.N. The Core Commission reemphasized 
the importance of the CCIA office at U.N. Headquarters for 
the whole of the WCC and especially Unit II. It saw clear 
rationale for the costs of this enabling operation to be 
borne in a shared way by Unit II on a continuing basis. 


Considerations on continuing CCIA Programmes 


The Specific focus of the above-outlined programme nucleus 
is contained in part in the CCIA BY-LAWS, but is also dependent 
to a large extent on the "agenda of the world". Political crises 
emerge unexpectedly often and CCIA must be in a position to 
respond. 


The need of this programme was repeatedly affirmed during 
the Fifth Assembly which, though it had no clearly-identified 
section or plenary on "international affairs", in fact spent a 
large amount of time considering international affairs matters 
which lie within the CCIA mandate. The addresses of such a 
programme are indicated above. 


Resources are the regular budget of CCIA. The complexity 
of issues involved and the need for rapid response to critical 
Situations leads the Core Commission to suggest that the regular 
budget of CCIA be strengthened to ensure the maintenance of 
the CCIA office at U.N. Headquarters on behalf of the whole WCC, 
to allow greater direct personal contacts with the various 
regions and more frequent publications. 
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The actions are well-known and as varied as are national 
contexts and the movements of history. 


tneologicabweflecticon must bexad ‘constant part. of the work, 
and opportunities for it should be increased especially on 
occasions of Commission meetings. 


This: isthe; Main responsi bility of ‘CCiTA,) carried ott:tin 
regular contact-with the General Secretary, Unit II, other WCC 
Programmes, those’ responsible for international affairs in the 
member churches, national councils (including national CCIA's), 
regional ecumenical bodies; secular organizations, institutes, 
groups and individuals; governments and inter-governmental 
bodies. 


"Chrvstian responsibility for international affairs" 


The CCIA should attempt to develop special programmes 
among churches to stimulate actions and reflections on churches' 
responsibility in international affairs. 


1. The churches are showing an increasing interest in 
international affairs. It is necessary to promote such 
interest and undergird it with indepth studies and reflec- 
tions on the experience of the ecumenical movement in this 
area. 


2. In the ecumenical witness in the realm of international 
affairs churches at national level and their specially 
appointed bodies have an important role to play especially 
in. ViSLEALLONS. tO Crisis situations,-. representations. .to 
governments, etc. The resources of the churches should be 
utilized much greater in this area. 


3. There is also need for theological reflection on criteria 
and perspectives for churches' involvement in international 
affairs. Questions like, what are the criteria for selec- 
tion of issues on which the churches should intervene? 

what are the appropriate forms of intervention and the 
criteria for deciding them? what are the special insights 
that should be brought on situations by churches? need 
reflection. Such reflections are of crucial significance 
to the WCC and CCIA. 


4. A special attempt should be made to bring together young 
Christians interested in international affairs to get the 
benefit of their special perspectives and also to acquaint 
them with ecumenical experience in international affairs, 
working of international organizations, major international 
issues, etc. 


5. Attention should be given to holding church leaders' 
seminars on Christian Responsibility in International 
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Affairs for newly elected or appointed church leaders on 
a bi-annual basis. 


6. The CCIA should attempt to improve communication and 
information sharing between the CCIA and the churches. 


Considerations on CCIA Programmes among Churches 


The focus of this: CCLA programme is; to, respond to,atong- 
standing CCIA concern and the preoccupation of the Assembly that 
ecumenical programmes have their impact on the lives of the 
churches to the level of the local congregation. 


Three aims are: 


- further development of international affairs concerns 
and programmes in the member churches and ecumenical 
bodies 


- development of the international affairs concern among 
new church leaders 


- acquaint young Christians with the ecumenical experience 
in international affairs. 


The need for this programme arises out of CCIA experience 
and concerns of the Assembly. 


Resources beyond regular budget will be needed especially 
for seminars and conferences with new church leaders and youth. 


The action is auimpiicit, as-is theological reflection. 


CCIA will carry main responsibility in collaboration with 
other Unit II sub=-units, the Youth Department, and the Ecumeni- 
cal Institute at Bossey, 


CCIA COMMISSION DECISION ON CCIA UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMME 
REGARDING THE CHURCHES, Egham, United Kingdom, April 1977 


It was decided that regional ecumenical bodies, or member 
churches or national councils where regional bodies do not 
exist, be invited to propose persons to take part in an ecume- 
nical team to cover the U.N. General Assembly. The team will 
work under the coordination of the CCIA Executive Secretary in 
New York, and strictly within the policy guidelines of CCIA/WCC. 
This team approach would have a training aspect, and would 
provide a means for direct exchanges of information and expe- 
rience among the regions in view of promoting greater collabo- 
ration among them within CCIA's field of activities. Team 
members, upon return to their regions, should seek to promote 
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the ainkemnational taffamrs: concerm in-othe: churches,,.and: to help 
regional ecumenical bodies to establish better channels of 
communication with the CCIA/WCC U.N. Headquarters Liaison 

Office in New York. CCIA should investigate possibilities of 
secunded people and of finding funds to bring persons whose 
churches or regional ecumenical bodies are unable to cover their 
expenses. Proper regional and other balances should be sought 
over a period of time. 


It was further agreed that staff should review the current 
use of CCIA "memoranda" in relation to the U.N. General Assembly. 


CCIA QUADRENNIAL _REPORT (1974-77) SUBMITTED IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH RESOLUTION 1296. (XLIV). AND RESOLUTION. 1919 (oVailt) OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, October 27, 
LO? 


Frnt roaduction 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
(CCBA) was ,created in, 1946: as: ia Giointh body .of£) ther Worlds Council 
of ‘Churches..(WCC)-in Process of Formation and the International 
Mrssitonary Council in order to ensure, especially, an effective 
relationship between the churches and the United Nations system. 
In 1948 the CCIA became an integral part of the WCC when the 
latter was officially founded. Consequently, it has been through 
the ‘CCIA that the WCC maintains consultative relations with the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) and a large’ number of other 
bodies of the U.N. family of Organizations. 


since 1948, the-wcc has grown “in (size; representativeness 
and breadth of concern. Today it brings together 293 member 
churches of Orthodox, Protestant and Anglican confessions from 
nearly 100 countries. The concerns of the WCC are those of its 
ehurches..in all: continents, in’ East and West, North and South, 


A.main. task -of.-the WCC is.to. promote Christian unity in 
the. world. This involves efforts to .contribute to the unnty of 
the peoples of all nations and to remove the barriers which 
separate them. This objective involves the concern of the 
churches for justice, upon which peace and friendly relations 
among peoples of the world depend. The "Aims”.of the CCIA indi- 
cate..the. broad: scope, of; its.concern. for justice. * 


As have those of the United Nations, the scope of activi- 
ties. of the, WCC,-.which is:representedato ECOSOC. by. theeCCIA, 
have become ever broader and more complex. Today they include, 


* See By-Laws 
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inter alia, major development efforts governed by the people 
themselves; aid in cases of natural and man-made disaster; aid 
to refugees in all continents; concrete efforts to combat 
racism; programs for youth and women; basic health care; human 
rights; the arms race, militarism and disarmament; concerns 
about the role of transnational corporations (TNCs); promotion 
both of a New International Economic Order (NIEO) and the rights 
and welfare of migrant workers. 


The programs of the WCC are global in scope and intention. 
They include major efforts to help people gain awareness of the 
nature of the world's problems and to confront them in concrete 
ways. These efforts cannot easily be qualified in monetary or 
other terms. To give an idea, however, of the importance of .the 
direct involvement of the WCC in just one field, that of Third 
World development, an indicative figure of fund transfers from 
the developed to the developing world can be given. Between 
1974 et 1977, the WCC has transferred directly one hundred 
million» $-08-(100,000 ,000.- US dollars) in different *tomie oF 
development aid. This represents only a part of total transfers 
Since most grants are made directly from WCC member churches to 
groups and agencies in the Third World. 


CONSULTATIVE AND SUBSTANTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Through its headquarters in Geneva and its liaison office 
at U.N. headquarters in New York, the CCIA maintains contact 
with a broad range of U.N. programs and concerns. It has played 
a major role as well in major world conferences. Appended to 
this written report are (1) a_list of CCIA representatives to 
the U.N. Conferences, General Assemblies and Special Sessions, 
during the past four years (Appendix I), and (2) a selected 
bibliography of CCIA publications during the past four years 
(Appendix II). 


In general the consultative and substantive activities of 
the organization may be divided into these categories: 


a) Substantive Contribution to ECOSOC and/or its Subsidiary 


Bodies 


Through oral and written statements, the CCIA frequently 
makes known the concerns of its world-wide constituency. In 
addition to its formal interventions, sometimes made jointly 
with other Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs), the CCIA 
contributes detailed information to ECOSOC subsidiary organs 
in the economic and social areas which have often been repro- 
duced as U.N. documents. The same is true of U.N. programs of 
concern to, but outside the realm of, ECOSOC, such as the Unit 
on Apartheid, UNDP and UNCTAD. 
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b), Consul tations witth“ECOSOC? Bodies ‘and ‘the! Secretariat 


Consultation, withy,ECOSOC ds performed: not only by the staff 
of the CCIA in Geneva and in New York, but also by its Commis-— 
sioners in the various continents*, and by the member churches 
of the WCC in the various capitals of some 100 of the member 
states of the U.N. General Assembly. The CCIA encourages the 
Pparcicipaction. or, the, churches ain, various ‘social, political, 
ecoOnonsc And ideological, contexts, and facilitates, dixect. con-= 
sultation between them and the U.N. 


e) Co-operation with United Nations Organizations and Agencies 


The CCIA cooperates actively with NGOs in promoting justice 
through the NGO Conference and its various committees, and with 
a broad range of U.N.. organizations. and agencies. In. addition 
to its consultative status with ECOSOC, the CCIA enjoys similar 
relations with the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD), United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF), 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP) and the Food and Agricultu- 
Fal Organi zerion (FAO). dt 2s also. on. the.special last of the 
International Labor Organization (1L0),,..and. holds. the category 
B consultative status with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientiric and Cultural. Organization (UNESCO). Regular contacts 
with these agencies in both planning and implementation of pro- 
gram are maintained. The relationship has often been intimate 
and the WCC has in the past been instrumental in helping to 
establish, certain U.N. agencies or programs. It is, possible. to 
say that in. some. fields. the U.N. dS operational at country 
levels primarily through the WCC and similar bodies. UNHCR is 
but one case in point. 


d)* Participation in, andvactivities at, U.N... Sponsored 
Conferences and Meetings 


The CCIA's main objectives in this area have been to 
contribute substantially to both planning and execution of 
conferences as well as to help interpret the issues raised and 
to implement the results of U.N. conferences and/or meetings. 

At the World Population Conference in Bucharest, the CCIA helped 
plan the Conference and organize the NGO Forum. At the World 
Food Conference in Rome and during the Sixth and Seventh Special 
Sessions of the General Assembly, CCIA delegations were actively 
present. The WCC delegation played an important role before, 
during and since the Women's Conference in Mexico City. The 
Fourth United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 

(UNCTAD IV) in Nairobi heard an address in one of its plenary 
sessions by the Director of the WCC's Commission on the Churches' 
Participation.in. Development (CCPD)., Mr.,C.1.. itty... During, the 


* A list was provided in the report 
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Habitat Conference in Vancouver, the WCC brought some fifty 
people from all six continents to study and reflect on the 
issues related to human settlements and to contribute to the 
Conference. Most of these were from the developing nations. 

More recently, the CCIA participated in the regional planning 
for the Desertification Conference, contributing the WCC's 
experience of several years' work in the Sahelian region. Final- 
ly, the CCIA has continued to involve itself intensively in 
regional cooperation with the Unit on Apartheid, Racial 
Discrimination and Decolonization. (Please refer to Appendix I). 


e) Preparation of papers and other materials 


The work of the CCIA both in statements and papers sub- 
mitted to U.N. agencies and bodies and in its interpretation of 
issues to WCC member churches has been equally intensive and 
comprehensive. The CCIA responds regularly to ECOSOC requests 
for information and makes substantial and substantive contri- 
butions to other sectors of the U.N. such as UNDP, UNCTAD, the 
Commission on the Status of Women and preparations for the 
International Year of the Child at both national, regional and 
international levels. Through the procedure established under 
Res. 1503 and in other ways the CCIA frequently provides the 
Commission on Human Rights with substantial, up-to-date informa- 
tion on systematic violations of human rights. It also makes 
regular substantive contributions to the study and standard- 
setting work of that Commission. At the request of CCIA, U.N. 
bodies frequently circulate WCC statements on public issues and 
other technical matters. In recent times, both the Unit on 
Apartheid, Decolonization and Racial Discrimination and the 
Commission on the Status of Women have made use of materials 
and/or documentation supplied by or through the CCIA in their 
own publications. 


The CCIA commissioned and published the book How to File 


Complaints on Human Rights Violations: A Practical Guide to 
Inter-Governmental Procedures, by Glenda Da Fonseca in 1975. It 
is still the only existing comprehensive survey of inter- 
governmental procedures for filing complaints of human rights 
violations. This exhaustive and technically competent "Practical 
Guide" renders a useful service to U.N. and governmental person- 
nel as well as to non-governmental experts wishing to contribute 


positively to the work of the U.N. in this vital area. 


Through the CCIA large numbers of important U.N. documents 
have been reproduced and/or circulated in various languages 
around the world. In this period, for example, some 5,000 copies 
each of the U.N. Charter, the Universal Declaration of Human. 
Rights, and the International Covenants on Human Rights and 
Optional Protocol have been directly distributed. This number 
is greatly increased through programs in churches at national 
levels stimulated by the CCIA. Particular attention is given to 
documents related to the NIEO and to disarmament-related 
questions. 
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f) (Other activities 


The regular field-level collaboration between the CCIA and 
such agencies as UNDP, UNICEF, UNESCO or the Unit on Apartheid 
are well known. The CCIA has been instrumental in helping to 
organize parallel activities for NGOs at the World Population 
Conference and the Conference on Human Settlements. These 
efforts were made at the request of the U.N. although the CCIA 
has worked voluntarily and in collaboration with other NGOs in 
sponsoring such parallel activities. CCIA has also been involved 
in joint sponsorship of NGO Conferences on disarmament, apartheid 
and racial discrimination in Southern Africa, and on discrimina- 
tion against migrant workers in Europe. Many of these activities 
have been promoted by the Conference of NGOs in Consultative 
Status with ECOSOC, to which CCIA staff has given leadership. 


INFORMATION ACTIVITIES IN SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Since 1946, the CCIA has given stipport imecits. public in- 
formation activities to the aims and ideals of the U.N. as set 
Out in its charter and as promoted in the U.N. program. This 
effort has never waned, and now is carried on through WCC member 
churches in every continent and in some 100 nations of every 
conditions It isa chief aimcof the CCin to*promete unity and 
justice between East and West, North and South, and the U.N. has 
been seen as a chief instrument through which to realize this 
aim. 


To this end, the WCC sponsors intensive programs and natio- 
nal and regional conferences on a broad range of key topics of 
concern to the U.N.: e.g. the Sixth Special Session of the .UNGA 
on Raw Materials, the Equality of Women, the New International 
Economic Order, disarmament, the role of youth in society, 
human rights, development in its multiple aspects, and aid to 
and rights of refugees. (cf. Appendix I and Appendix II for an 
indication of CCIA activities and publications on issues related 
to ECOSOC or other U.N. bodies and agencies). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL RESOLUTION 1919 (LVIITI) 


The CCIA, in accordance with the provision of paragraph 8 
of Council Resolution 1503, has regularly submitted information 
on gross and systematic violation of human rights and has adhered 
strictly to tts stipulations with regard <o confidentiality of 
submissions. 
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APPENDIX I 


LIST OF PARTICIPANTS TO UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


1974 


LOTS 
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COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Rev. Dwain C. Epps 
Mrs Nancy Nolde 


COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


Ms Hermania Cowley 

Ms Norma van Heemstra 
Mrs Ruth Hughes 

Ms Carmen Lusan 


UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Rev. Dwain C. Epps 
Dr Richard M. Fagley 


UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
SIXTH SPECIAL SESSION 


Dr Richard M. Fagley 


WORLD FOOD CONFERENCE - Rome 


Mr Jean Fischer 

Mr Diogo de Gaspar 
Dr Igembe Igwe 

Ms Beverley Keene 
Mr NinanKoshy 


WORLD POPULATION CONFERENCE - Bucharest 


Dr. Paul Abrecht 

Ms Nita Barrow 

Dr Leslie Clements 
Dr Richard M. Fagley 


CONFERENCE ON HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 
(HABITAT) - Vancouver,B.C. 


Rev. George Todd, Coordinator 


plus 50 other observers from all continents 


CONFERENCE ON THE LAW OF THE SEA 


Ms Irene Adame 
Mr Don Hancock 
Ms Barbara Weaver 


1976 


CONSULTATION ON WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT - 
Buenos-Aires 


Ms. Brigalia Bam 
Ms~de-Paterno 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Rev. Dwain €. Epps 
Dr Richard M. Fagley 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S YEAR - Mexico 


Ms Brigaliea Bam 
Dr Richard M. Fagley 


UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Dr Richard M. Fagley 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Rev. Dwain C. Epps 


SUB-COMMISSION ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 


Rev. Dwain C.’ Epps 


NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY REVIEW CONFERENCE 


Mr Ninan Koshy 
Rev. Dwain C. Epps 


UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY - SEVENTH 
SPECIAL SESSION 


Mr Diogo de Gaspar 
Dr Richard M. Fagley 


NGO/OPI CONFERENCE 


Ms Marion Kosek 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Rev. Dwain C. Epps 


SUB-COMMISSION ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 


Rev. Dwain C. Epps 
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ToT ¢ 
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ECOSOC 


Rev,, Dwain, C., Epps 
Mr Diogo de Gaspar 


UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Ms Mia Adjali 

Mr Hagop Barsoumian 
Rev. Michael Clark 
Ms Kay Fraleigh 

Mr Vaictor- Hsu 

Ms Beverly Keene 

Ms Marion Kosek 
Rev. Eileen Lindner 
Ms Edna McCallion 
Mr Larry Minear 

Ms Eleanor Schnurr 
Ms Melba Smith 

Mr Don Will 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Rev. Dwain C. Epps 
Mr Victor Hsu 


NGO/OPI CONFERENCE 


Mr Victor Hsu (Served as rapporteur of Working 
Session on UNCTAD/NIEO) 
Ms Marion Kosek 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Rev. Dwain C. Epps 


SUB-COMMISSION ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 


Rev. Dwain C. Epps 
Mr Victor Hsu 


UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mie Vietor Hsu 
Ms Doris Hibner 
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CCIA STATEMENT TO THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON RACISM AND RACIAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1978 


Ever since its foundation thirty years ago, the fellowship 
of the World Council of Churches has been preoccupied with racism 
and racial, discrimination ‘and concerned both to dnnukstheir«cor- 
rosive effects and to work towards their final elimination«<«In 
1954, for example, the WCC's Second Assembly declared its con- 
viction “that any form ont seqregqation based on race, corour, or 
ethnic origin is contrary to the Gospel, and is incompatible 
with the Christian doctrine-of man~and with the -nature-of the 
Church or Chriee": 


But 1969 saw a profound departure by the WCC from its lar- 
gely uncontroversial practice of denouncing racism and succour- 
ing its victims. That was the year which saw the establishment 
of the WCC's Programme to Combat Racism (PCR), an attempt by the 
churches to move from support for the victims OE “raéism to soli= 
darity with those who oppose it. The Programme was strongly en- 
dorsed by the WCC "s Piftth Assembly -(Naireobi, L975), andeconti-— 
nues to seek to range the churches squarely on the side of the 
racially oppressed. 


Among the principles which have underpinned the Programme 
Since its,earliest.days are four whieh are central -to its .xis- 
vence: 


- to claim.to be in solidarity with movements o£ the rea- 
cially oppressed must involve the churches in an attempt - 
however symbolic - to transfer power to those groups; 


- racism is the monopoly of no one race: nevertheless, 
white racism is recognized as the highest priority, be- 
cause it is almost invariably couples with the possession 
of.economic, miditary, cultural and other forms of power; 


- the churches have a deep need of repentance for their 
past and present complicity in an benefit from racist 
exploitation; 


- racism seldom, if ever, exists in isolation from exploi- 
tation, which it masks and jucdifies, and the churches 
must concern themselves not with appearance hut with 
reality. 


The activity of the Programme which has excited most com- 
ment is its Special Fund to Combat Racism, from which annual 
grants are made to organizations concerned specifically with 
fighting racism, rather than groups which seek to alleviate 
racism's effects. The only condition imposed on the recipients 
is that their aims “must not be in. conflict with the general 
purposes of the WCC and its units”, and that.” the orants are re 
be used for humanitarian activities". The grants are made 
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"without control of the manner in which they are spent, and are 
intended as an expression of commitment by the PCR to the cause 
of economic, social and political justice, which (the recipient) 
Organizations promote". 


Herein lies the gravamen of the criticisms levelled against 
the Programme: that its grants go in some cases to organizations 
which have turned to armed struggle as part of their strategy 
for combating racism, and that the Programme does not seek to 
control the uses to which the grants are put. The WCC believes 
that’ tts entirelyiright not<to ‘try to exercise dny such control, 
because it intends the grants to be seen as a new form of part- 
nership) based_.on) -trust,;—and not as a continuation of paterna= 
lism. All the evidence it receives convinces it that the grants 
are indeed used for humanitarian purposes alone. 


On the question of the armed struggle as a means of fight- 
ing oppression, the WCC recognizes that sincerely-held convic- 
tions may make it impossible for Christians and others to iden- 
tify themselves in any way with violence. It has complete re- 
spect for the pacifist. But it refuses to exclude from the 
Christian fellowship those who believe that the only way left 
to them to end the violence which represses them is through the 
violence of revolution. Probably its most relevant statement on 
the subject was a resolution adopted - without dissent - by ‘its 
Central Committee in 1971: "The Churches must always stand for 
the liberation: of the oppressed: and: of victims..ef viobent mea 
sures whieh deny basic: human rights . 1p (the Central Commi tees) 
calls attention to the fact that violence is” inamanycases an= 
herenpbeiw fhe status quo. Nevertheless, the WCC does not and 
cannot identify itself completely with any political movement, 
nor does it pass judgement on those victims of racism who are 
driven to violence as the only way left to them to redress griev- 
ances and so open the way for a new and more just order". It 
is necessary to ask those non-pacifist who question the legiti- 
macy of the armed struggle of the oppressed to define violence 
with an accuracy which matches the vehemence of their condem- 
nation of it, and to state clearly why they deny others the 
right to use a means which they regard as legitimate in their 
own hands (e.g. the war against Fascism for which many racially 
oppressed people gave their lives). 


Since the first grants were made in 1970 the Special Fund 
to Combat Racism of the WCC has disbursed to organizations 
threughout, the, world! a-total’ of US$: 2,634 045) .cvershalt of 
wWhlehoa(vUss 2, 48530.45)u went? to..Southexrn Africa, most of it. so 
liberation movements. -The..symbolico nature of the grants: is: evi- 
dent ron! the'fact that! the Daxgest grant: made iso: far (in 197%; 
to SWAPO) amounted to US$ 125,000. The next allocation of grants 
will be made in September 1978. 


But .probably «more.-important than.the grants. from, the .Spe- 


cial Fund have been some of the major policy decisions taken by 
the WCC Central Committee on such issues as (foreign) disinvest- 
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ment from South Africa and a stop to bankloans to the government 
of that country, 


In 1972 the Central Committee as the highest policy making 
body of the WCC in between assemblies considered effects of 
foreign investments in Southern Africa and concluded that these 
urdeniably strengthen the white minority régimes in their oppo- 
sition of the majority of the peoples of the region. The Commit- 
tee therefore adopted a policy in favour of terminating foreign 
investments in institutions that perpetuate racism. It.instruct- 
ed the WCC to sell forthwith existing holdings and to make no 
investments in corporations which according to information avail- 
able are involved in investment in or trade with South Africa. 
Furthermore, it urged all churches, Christian agencies and indi- 
vidual. Christians: outsidexSouth Africa to,use el )L-thetr:intivence, 
including stockholder action and disinvestment, to press corpo- 
rations to withdraw investments from and cease trading with that 
COuner ys 


In 1974, a similar resolution was adopted by the Central 
Committee with regard to foreign bankloans to the government of 
South Africa and its agencies. The» WCC,» sollicited assurances 
from a number of banks, members of the European American Banking 
Corporation’>(EABC), to stop granting!) :such doans..dnsteuctions 
were given to ensure that if satisfactory assurances were not 
forthcoming, no WCC funds would be deposited with those banks. 
Again, member churches were urged to sue all their influence to 
press these banks, and other banks participating in loans, to 
cease making loans.* 


Both these decisions resulted in a very considerable debate 
in and outside the member churches. But equally important, com- 
mittees and action groups, both ecumenical and secular went to 
work and started campaigns. If today a number of banks and trans- 
national corporations have ceased or decreased their dealing 
with South Afriea;, that) dis parthy: because the: churches played 
their role together with other organizations. But there is little 
cause to boast. One has to ask the question of the underlying 
issues. Institutional racism has to be exposed and the w@onomic, 
political and military structure accompanying it have to be ana- 
lyzed and dealt with. 


An <integral part: to, thenwerk, of -the:PCRids: its enrvalm pro- 
ject list, which sometimes initiates and also supports particu- 
lar programmes of work designed to tackle specific aspects of 
racism and) racial discrimination. In’ this, way work is being: done, 
for instance, with ethnic minorities in Europe and with Castes 
and Tribes in India. Growing support is being given through the 
project’ list. to the: struggle’ of \themLndians,.ofLatinm) America: for 
cultural and physical survival, and current emphases in this 
year's list are on work to eliminate racism in children's books. 


* For a full report including the correspondence with the banks see: The 
WCC and Bankloans to Apartheid, WCC Geneva, 1977. 
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A major new aspect of PCR work during the coming year is 
likely: to be: the whole ,question of land rights of racially op=- 
pressed minorities. It has become clear that the issue of land 
is basic to the survival of many oppressed groups: The Indians 
and Inuit (Eskimo) people of North and South America, the Abori- 
gines in Australia and the Maoris in New Zealand. To them land 
is not simply an economic necessity, but is part of their deep- 
est cultural andispiritual aspirations, preceding the arrival 
of brutal invaders, who are more interested in the mineral re- 
sources under the soil than about the people who have for centu- 
ries lived on that land. 


The Programme to Combat Racism works closely with all the 
other sub-unrts of the WCC, particularly with the Commission ‘of 
the Churches on International Affairs, the Commission on the 
Churches' Participation in Development and the Commission on 
Inter-Church Aid, Refugees and World Service. As the World Coun- 
cil» of ‘Churches: continues to work on "the: Unity of the Church 
and the Unity of Mankind", the Programme to Combat Racism is 
making! a ‘Signa facant contribution by rakeing crucial issues re= 
lated to this ‘goal. 


LETTER FROMr-CCiTA* DIRECTOR?! TOuMrie THEO: VAN BOVEN,= DIRECTOR *OF> THE 
DIVISION OF HUMAN RIGHTS, UNITED NATIONS, COMMENTING ON THE 
WORK DONE BY THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, October 24, 1978 


Dear Sir, 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of 
the World Council of Churches, a non-governmental organization 
in consultative status with ECOSOC (category II) is grateful 
for the invitation to comment on the report of the Commission 
on the work done at its thirty-fourth session on item 11 en- 
titled "Further promotion and encouragement of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including the question of the programme 
and methods of work of the Commission". 


As an organization which has attached considerable impor- 
tance to the work of the Commission on Human Rights, and which 
has attempted over the years to strengthen both through work 
with its own international constituency and through concrete 
contributions to the Commission and its subsidiary organs ina 
variety of fields, the Commission of the Churches on Internation- 
al Affairs welcomes the serious consideration being given to 
this item. 


The CCIA/WCC considers that General Assembly res. 32/130 
establishes a useful framework for the present review. We would 
emphasize the need to give "equal attention and urgent consider- 
ation...to the implementation, promotion and protection of both 
civil andi polatical;, and economic, social: and cultural: rights" 
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(para. 1 (a); the need to examine human rights questions "taking 
into account both the’ over=all’ context) of the°*warious’ societies 
in which they present themselves as well as the need for the pro- 
motion of the full dignity of the human person and the develop- 
ment and well-being of the society” (para. 1 (d); the interrela- 
tionship which exists between the realization of the new inter- 
national economic order and the effective promotion of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms (para. 1 (f); the importance of 
further standard setting in this field and the imperative need 
for all states to accede to or ratify existing international 
instruments (para. 1 (g); and the need to take into account the 
positive experiences and contributions of many countries in this 
ftbeld (parats “(hjs 


The CCIA/WCC further welcomes the growing awareness of hu- 
man rights in the contemporary world, and is convinced that the 
work of the Commission on Human Rights has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the promotion of the "Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a common standard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations”. It is, however; appropriate, in»the’ light of) the 
interrelatedness of the various critical world problems under- 
scored by the Sixth Special Session of the General Assembly, of 
the growing complexity and urgency of human rights questions, 
and of the attention being given to human rights in various parts 
of the United Nations, that attention be given to ways in which 
the role of the United Nations in the promotion and defense of 
human rights can be strengthened and rationalized. 


The CCIA/WCC considers that the report of the discussion 
on this item during the thirty-fourth session of the Commission 
contains many innovative and useful ideas, and is a useful basis 
for the further consideration of this item. The CCIA/WCC would 
draw attention, in particular to the following: 


lise The heed? seen im»para:) 165 to>“analyze: thes causessor 
violations of human rights and (to) take measures to 
eliminate them" as well as that to "develop appropriate 
procedures and sanctions to prevent violations" is im- 
perative. This, together with the interrelatedness seen 
in para. 166 between individual human rights and the 
rights of peoples, could contribute to actions by the 
Commission which would have lasting effect rather than 
offering palliatives. 


2. Teaching of human rights at primary and secondary levels 
is important. Closer cooperation, in our view, needs to 
be established between the Commission and UNESCO in the 
development of appropriate teaching materials. (cf. para. 
167) 


3.°The ideas contained in: para. “66> are’ particularily: impor= 
tant. National sovereignty and the interdependence of 
nations with its accompanying internationalization of 
problems must be seen together. The replacement of 
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"exploitation, confrontation and relationships based on 
force" with "assistance, understanding and cooperation" 
is essential to the effective realization of peace and 
human rights. Further consideration might well be given, 
in this connection; to the positive language of the Final 
Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe where it speaks of the need to develop greater 
trust, cooperation and mutual confidence among the sig- 
natory “states. in oats future work; the «Commission. would 
do well to consider other deliberations on the "peaceful 
resolution of conflict" in the United Nations system. 


45,Thetvarious suggestionsncontained in paras. 1 79=V6a and 
469 Aheriktyviurther-consi@gerations; The CCEA/WCEe teers’ that 
the procedure established under res. 1503 needs to be 
strengthened through an organization of the work of the 
Commission which would allow for more detailed and care- 
ful examination of complaints. The monitoring functions 
suggestedsimopara: L79«could«well contribute to the ef- 
fectiveness and agility of this procedure. While the 
Good Offices of .thec Secretary General haye=been used 
effectivelysin the field of humaniterian problems ,..con— 
Sideration might well be given to the more effective use 
©f5the good offices of the, Director of .the Division Or 
Human Rights. In this regard, an expanded flnction of 
the Chairman and Bureau of the Commission in the period 
between meetings could be especially useful. 


i« Phe promotion: of regional commissions on human rigiits 


need to be pursued with more insistence, especially in 
light of the need expressed in res. 32/130 to take "into 
account both the over-all context of the various socie- 
ties in which (human rights questions) present them- 
selves". 


6. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
of the World Council of Churches welcomes the importance 
ateached fin para léS.6F | the vwreport:2o°thenmobe-of «non- 


governmental organizations ..." and to "ways and means 
of enhancing their role in assisting the Commission". 


We appreciate the opportunity to participate in this way 
to the efforts of the Commission to become a still more effec- 
tive instrument for the implementation of human rights in a 
world in dire need of greater justice. 


Sincerely, 


Leopoldo J. Niilus 
Director 
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REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ISSUES 


AFRICA 


THE CHURCHES AND HUMAN RIGHTS IN AFRICA, AACC/CCIA JOINT 
CONSULTATION, KHARTOUM, THE SUDAN, February 1975 


For the past six days (February 16-22, 1975) a consultation 
on Human Rights in Africa has taken place in Khartoum, Democratic 
Republic of the Sudan under the auspices of the All Africa 
Conference of Churches and the Commission of Churches for 
International Affairs of the World Council of Churches. 


Participants, who came from many African countries included 
church leaders, men and women, who represent various disciplines 
and professions. They met to identify concrete actions the 
Churches in Africa can take in relation to violations of human 
rights that outrage the consciences of Christians, particularly 
in independent African nations. The Consultation was opened with 
an address by His Excellency President Gaafar Mohammed El Nimeiry 
of the Sudan. 


The Consultation identified the following as some of the 
factors responsible for the violations of human rights in Africa : 


=— anachronistic customs in Afriean-eulture 

- colonialism and apartheid 

- the feeling of insecurity among national leaders 
military rule 

- disparities.in opportunities for education and employment, 
which produce social injustices 

~ the poverty gap in African societies 

- the widespread and permanent use of emergency powers, and 

- the unlimited prerogatives of national security forces. 


These factors contribute to the denial of the human rights 
of the populations, including those of women, youths and students 
and the suppression of freedom of speech and freedom of asso- 
Ciation. The result is arbitrary arrests and detentions, torture, 
the disappearance of opposition leaders and other citizens; all 
in the name of what is usually a contrived threat to the security 
OL the state: 
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During the Consultation participants were keenly aware of 
the consequences of these violations of human rights for the 
peace and human development of African nations. They were 
grieved by the continuing conflict in a neighbouring country and 
distressed that initiatives recently taken by the Sudan to 
mediate in that conflicte«had, not: brought. about an end to 
bloodshed. 


The Consultation recommended that the Churches become 
actively involved in promoting human rights~in Africa through 
training, awareness-building, protests, encouragement and 
Support for those in society whose human rights are abused. In 
this connection the Consultation commended the Christian Council 
of Lesotho for having provided moral support and legal assistance 
to those’ accused of treason in their country, in order to” énsure 
ENGir human right(to avfaitr and impartial trial. It urged the 
Churches in Africa to take immediate, concrete steps to become 
self-reliant in.order to, improve the credibility .of .their pro= 
test against violations of .human rights:. 


The Consultation also called upon the Churches to organize 
meetings, seminars and publications of the Role of Women in 
Development, Justice and Peace in observance of International 
Women's Year - 1975. 


itvalso requested, Churches in those .countries thatihave not 
ratified the OAU Convention on Refugees and the UN Covenants on 
Civil, and Political Rights, and on Secial end siconommc Rights. ite 
appeal to their governments to do so. 


The Consultation. reiterated the need for a Human Rights 
Commission for Africa and an Association of African lawyers 
along the lines of the International Commission of Jurists. 


The Consultation issued a statement on detente with South 
Africa and recommended that such humanitarian assistance as is 
provided by the Churches to refugees should be extended also to 
the dependents of those engaged in the liberation movements. 
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Angola 


TELEGRAMME FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER TO ANGOLAN LEADERS, 
SUEY “2o, LFS 


The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, 
Dr. Philip A. Potter; “sent identical’ cables on July -23 ‘to the 
Transitional Government of Angola; Mr. Augustinho Neto of the 
People's Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA); Mr. 
Holden Roberto of the National Front for the Liberation of 
Angola (FLNA); and Mr. Jonas Savimbi of the National Union for 
the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA). 


The cable read : 

"Deeply shocked by the tragic human suffering and loss of 
life resulting from the power conflict between liberation 
movements. To-avoid full-scale civil war in Angola and weakening 
of liberation struggles of other peoples of Southern Africa, we 
urge you to renew your joint commitment to lead all Angolans to 
independence with justice and mutual. respect." 


STATEMENT BY Dr. PHILIP POTTER ON INDEPENDENCE EVE, 
November 10, 1975 


The Angolan people have been looking forward to November ll, 
1975, as the end of 493 years of Portuguese colonial,.rule and -as 
the day which.would herald an era of independence and unity for 
the whole country. What was to have been a day of joy and 
celebration. for .all-is now. likelyseto®.become one Of -disappointnent 
and disillusionment. Instead of unity and, peace, -the country -is 
divided and plunged .into civil war. 


The origins of this situation gO far’ back in the history sor 
Angola. But more recently they are to be found in the very 
struggle of the Angolan people against Portuguese colonialism. 
The three liberation movements - MPLA, FLNA and UNITA - have 
come into being in the last twenty years. Their very existence 
reflects differing regional, social and ideological patterns 
which are to be found elswhere in Africa and in today's plural- 
istic world. Unfortunately) this complex Situation has not been 
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handled responsibly by the liberation movements and has been 
exploited by outside powers which support particular movements 
in ;ordercto further =their own political and economic interests. 


The World Council of Churches, in additkom sto ministering 
to the many Angolan refugees, has had contacts with all the 
three liberation movements and assisted them to meet their social, 
medical and educational needs. We had hoped that, with the change 
of the Portuguese régime -in-April »-1974,-and- the installation in 
Angola-in.January;, 1975, of the coakition transitional .government, 
the country would be led to independence in an orderly way. It is 
a tragedy that the transitional coalition government was not 
even given a chance to function, because of conflicts among the 
liberation movements. The World Council of Churches has expressed 
its concern about the serious consequences of this conflict which 
has already resulted in the killing of thousands of largely 
Civilian people. 


The World Council of Churches recently sent a team of two 
persons to express to the churches and people of Angola the 
solidarity of the world Christian community and to assess the 
heeds ‘of. the peoplée.©* The team visited the areas controlled by 
the three liberation movements and at present a programme of 
humanitarian relief to all parts of Angola is underway. However, 
further -attempts..of..the World,Council, and.of-the All Africa 
Conference of Churches to send a team of mediation to the aeras 
controlled by the three movements have so far been unsuccessful. 


On ithe eve of independence, »we .express..our solidarity with 
the Angolan people and the churches in their aspirations for a 
nation united in seeking to build a just and peaceful society. 


We appeal to the political leaders of Angola to bring an 
immediate end to the armed conflict; urge them to discern and 
correct their mistakes, and to mobilise their energies to serve 
their people in realising their aspirations. 


We further call upon all churchés and Christians to 
challenge those foreign powers which are exacerbating this 
explosive situation by supplying arms to the different factions, 
to cease, doing .so .and_ instead .to contribute .to the, resolving of 
the present conflict through existing international channels, 
expeciaLlly.the Organication,ior Afinican Unity and the United 
Nations. 


ANGOLA : INDEPENDENCE AND INTERVENTION, STATEMENT BY NAIROBI 
VTH ASSEMBLY, 1975 


On the eve of the independence of Angola, the General 
Secretary of .the World Council of Churches issued a statement 
which expressed solidarity with the Angolan people and churches 
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in their aspirations for a nation united im seeking to*burldia 
just and peaceful society. The statement expressed concern over 
the exploitation of the situation by outside powers supporting 
particular movements in order to further their own political 
and economic interests. 


The Portuguese left the country without handing over power 
to any legally constituted authority, the transitional government 
which included the representatives of the three liberation 
movements having failed to function. In the past few weeks 
further suffering has been inflicted on the population as a 
result of massive military intervention by several foreign 
powers. Some of the powers now actively involved in Angola had 
previously been supporting the Portuguese regime in its repres- 
sion of the people. There is a grave danger that the conflict in 
Angola may escalate into a major war on the continent of Africa: 
the international rivalry of several powers poses a serious 
threat to world peace. The WCC strongly deplores all foreign 
intervention in Angola which prevents the Angolan people from 
freely adopting the type of government and the course of 
development of their choice. 


We hope that the cessation of foreign military involvement 
in Angola would provide an opportunity for the political leaders 
of the country to renew their search for a peaceful resolution 
of the problems arising from ideological and other differences, 
in the interest of all the Angolan people. 


The possible escalation of the conflict in Angola has to be 
viewed particularly against the background of developments in 
southern Africa. The rapid acceleration of the militarization of 
South Africa and current efforts to integrate its military system 
with the Western defence network have already increasea tensions 
in the region. They have also been the subject of international 
concern and debate. South Africa's intervention in Angola has 
seriously reduced prospects of a peaceful solution to the 
problem of the area. 


The WCC calls upon the governments involved to respect the 
independence and territorial integrity of Angola and to withdraw 
all military units and to stop .the supply .of arms. The..cCouncil 
reiterates the appeal of the General Secretary to all churches 
and Christians to challenge those foreign powers which are 
exacerbating this explosive situation by supplying arms to the 
different groups, and instead to contribute to the resolving of 
the present conflict through existing international channels, 
especially the Organization for African Unity and the United 
Nations. 
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Horn of Africa 


CCIA STAPF: VISIT TO HORN, OFs AFRECA,) January-February, 1978 


The visit to the region was undertaken by the Director, 
Leopoldo J. Niilus and Ninan Koshy, Executive Secretary, at the 
invitation of the National Christian Council of Kenya. It was 
made with a view to assisting churches in the area and outside 
in understanding and interpreting the various factors underlying 
the>conflicts in this part. of the African continent.’ With the 
close co-operation of the different local and regional churches, 
the CCIA staff was able to make a series of contacts with sever- 
al people in the political, diplomatic and academic fields. 


As a result of the visit, a travel report was written by 


Ninan Koshy and it was published in CCIA BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
(1976873) « 
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Ethiopia 


STATEMENT ‘BY Dr. PHILIP "POTTER, November 27, 1974 


I was deeply shocked by the news of the summary execution 
without trial of 60 former ministers, Officials and military 
officers in Ethiopia on 23 November. The World Council of 
Churches has expressed in various ways over the years, its 
genuine and abiding interest in Ethiopia and its people. We 
deplore the flagrant denial of basic human rights involved in 
this action of the military leaders. Such extreme punishment 
negating judicial processes may set in motion trends detrimental 
to the interests of the people of Ethiopia. 


In expressing this deep concern we are not passing any 
judgment on the political situation in Ethiopia. We earnestly 
hope that the latest developments will not in any way hinder the 
efforts to realize the hopes and aspirations of the Ethiopian 
people for a better future of freedom and justice. 


We appeal to the authorities of Ethiopia to. ensure that 
those still in detention are given the benefit of fair trial, 
legal defence and public hearing in impartial tribunals. 


STATEMENT BY CENTRAL COMMITTEE, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1976 


The Central Committee: 


i.” Requested the General Secretary to write to che 
provisional Military Government of Ethiopia on issues 
of concern; 


2. Resolved to send a delegation in cooperation with the 
AACC to visit Ethiopia as early as possible for further 
conversations with the churches and the government; 


3. Reauested the General Secretary to continue contacts 


with the Government of Ethiopia and also to make a 
detailed study of recent developments in Ethiopia. 
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LETIER. PROM Dro PHILIP»: POTTER: TO» LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
MENGISTU HAILE-MARIAM 


Sars 


On the instruction of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches; I wrote to the Chairman of the Provisional 
Administrative Council of Ethiopia®* on’ January: 10th,* to-raise 
matters! of concern to us.iine that: letter; Ivy indicated 

"3,2! thatitches World Councileofi¢Ghurches hasidane various 
ways over the years manifested its genuine interest in 
the welfare of the people of Ethiopia. ... We have already 
indicated to your government that we shall be happy for 
further collaboration and that we: look forward to°oppor- 
tunities for learning more about your programmes in the 
socio-economic field to bring about justice to the people 
of-Ethiopia ," 


At that time, I referred to representations on Ethiopia 
which had been made to us by humanitarian agencies and numerous 
individuals reporting frequent arbitrary arrests, denials of due 
process of law, and poor prison conditions for large numbers of 
political detainees. We appealed to the Ethiopian Government to 
ensure respect.of basic human.rights for all.its’ citizens, 
ancluding those then, in prison. 


Most regrettably, reports emanating from your own Govern- 
ment since that time give evidence that violations of human 
rights.in your country not only continue but have become much 
more grave and widespread. In the light of this, I have been 
asked by the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches 
to address the Ethiopian Government once again, through you, to 
express our deepest concern about these matters. 


In so doing, I must underscore the fact that the World 
Council of Churches seeks to be faithful to the Gospel of our 
Lord ,“and | to. His.call-to defend. justice and» human» dignity. ,.it-4s 
boud to no particular ideology. Its member churches are to be 
£ound On all continents, and in countries Of very dirferent poli= 
tical sand: economic»systems..It is-out-of.our faith-and: our 
commitment to uphold the value of human life and the inherent 
dignity of every person that I write to you now. 


My earlier letter acknowledged the inevitable strains 
involved in transforming Ethiopian society from a state of 
feudal ineguity and economic under-development to one of economic 
and sochak justice for all..But»weecannot accept the-argument 
that this inevitably leads to death, terror and the arbitrary 
administration of justice for the people whose well-being is 
sought. 
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The "Ethiopian Herald" reported two weeks ago the 
"Liquidation" of 971 “counter-revolutionaries"’sin-Gondar 
Province. According to statements of your own Government since 
October, last year, at least 3'000 "insurgents" have been killed 
by your forces. Another official report speaks of 300 young 
persons have been killed on May lst, in Addis Ababa alone. Men, 
women and children; peasants, workers, students and members of 
the military itself have fallen victims. According to other 
reports we have received, these numbers are only indicative, and 
the loss of life in your country has in fact been much greater. 


We are alarmed and deeply saddened by the information we 
have received, and therefore appeal most sincerely and urgently 
to you and your Government to spare no effort to reverse the 
present violent trend; to ensure the rule of law; to see to it 
that innocent civilians are not brutally mistreated or "liqui- 
dated" for their suspected political views; and that loyal 
Ethiopian citizens are not set against one another in the 
service of narrow political aims. 


Allow me to reiterate the continuing interest of the 
fellowship of churches joined together in this Council in the 
present and future welfare of the people of Ethiopia. 


Sincerely, 

PHILIP: POTTER 
General Secretary 
May 27, 4977 
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Malawi 


LETTER FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER TO PRESIDENT KAMUZU BANDA ON THE 
REPORTED PERSECUTION OF JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 


Your Excellency: 


During the last few months we have been receiving repre- 
sentations and reports about the plight of Jehovah's Witnesses 
in Malawi and the information we have on this matter causes 
serious concern to us. 


These reports particularly refer to the Jehovah's Witnesses 
who have returned recently to Malawi from the neighbouring 
countries. There is substantial evidence to show that they have 
been subjected to considerable harassment and persecution by 
local officials and members of the Youth League. Reports have 
come to us that many were tortured. The information we have 
received about Jehovah's Witnesses in detention camps near 
Dzaleka is most disturbing. 


We are not unaware of the difficulties that have existed 
during the last several years between the Jehovah's Witnesses 
in your country and the political authorities there. We also 
realise that their teachings on, and attitude to, the state have 
in part at least contributed to this tension. The World Council 
of Churches, as you are aware, has always encouraged participa- 
tion by all Christians in the welfare of the countries in which 
they live. 


But the fundamental human right of such participation also 
involves the freedom to dissent as well as the freedom to refuse 
to join any particular political grouping or party. We, therefore, 
feel that your country's apparent policy of compulsory membership 
in the Malawi Congress Party is a curtailment of human rights and 
that punitive measures against those who do not take membership 
are unjustifiable. The WCC has attempted to uphold human rights 
everywhere and for all and we express our deep concern about 
the Jehovah's Witnesses in Malawi, especially those who are 
reported to be in detention or under arrest for refusing to buy 
membership cards of the Congress Party. 


It is quite possible that some of the reports which have 
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appeared may not be correct. But as we have indicated there is 
much evidence of continuing hardship caused to the Jehovah's 
Witnesses by local officials and members of the Youth League, 
ere. 


We wherefore appeal to you to take appropriate measures by 
which those now detained in camps and those arrested are 
released and can go back to their villages to lead a normal life. 
We further request you to reconsider the attitude and policies 
of the government and the Congress Party to the Jehovah's 
Witnesses and to engage in conversations with their leaders in 
the country with a view to exploring how best a lastinc solution 
can be found to the problem. We assure you of our support and 
cooperation for such efforts. 


With all good wishes to you and to the people of Malawi. 


Yours Sincerely, 
PHILIP POTTER 
General Secretary 
May 31,” Lo76 


P.o.: in View Of the imterest of the wider public in this 


matter we intend to release the contents of this 
letter arter’a~Tortnignt. 
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Southern Africa 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE RESOLUTION*, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1976 


The liberation struggle in Southern Africa has entered a 
new..and crucial stage.,The intensification of. the war,in Zimbab- 
we (Rhodesia), the deadline given by the Security Council of 
the United Nations to comply with its directives on Namibia and 
the uprisings in South Africa all denote significant new phases 
in the struggle for freedom and dignity in these countries. The 
Central Committee recalls the statement of the Fifth Assembly 
(Report of Section V) that "Southern Africa deserves continued 
priority’ in the churches" combined effores because of the chuceh- 
es' own involvement in the area and because of the legal enforce- 
ment.of nacismthere...What- 2s at stake is the, faithfulness to 
the fullness of the message entrusted to the Church". 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT.» Geneva » Switzerland ,, August. 19.76 


On 26 October 1976 the South African Government intends to 
declare the Transkei "independent", the first of South Africa's 
Bantustans to be so designated. This would be the "national 
home" of all Xhosa-speaking Africans in the country, with the 
exception of those deemed to belong to the Ciskei Bantustan. 
The Transkei's theory swell to around three million when all 
those obliged to assume its citizenship are included. 


The concept which underlies the creation of the "independent" 
Transkei (and of the other nine Bantustans, each destined for 
eventual "independence") is based on the notion of supposed 
"“tYibal or “national” identities which are racially -determined. 

It created artificial divisions within the African population 
and between them and other South Africans. It is rooted in the 
Bantustans encapsulate apartheid, and their recognition as "in- 
dependent" entities would clear the way for the emergence of a 
South Africa with no black citizens at. all. 


The South African Government is insisting that on "indepen- 


dence" all Transkeian citizens, many of whom were born in urban 
South Africa and have never seen the Transkei, shall surrender 


* Preamble to all statements on Southern Africa made by this Central Committee 


ie 


their South African citizenship and become citizens of the Trans- 
kei alone. They will thus be obliged to surrender against their 
will for all time any share in by far the greater part of the 
wealth which has been created through their labour and the space 
of their own country. Therefore, the political function of the 
"independent" Transkei would be to serve as the first of the en- 
claves within which the African people would be allowed in prin- 
ciple to exercise their civil rights on condition that they aban- 
don their birthright. 


The underdevelopment and overpopulation of the Transkei 
mean that it will be forced to continue to depend upon the evil 
system of migratory labour in order to avoid even more desperate 
poverty. This dependence dovetails neatly with the dependence of 
the white South African economy on an abundant supply of cheap 
black labour, and so the economic function of the "independent" 
Transkei would be to serve as a labour reservoir. 


The Xhosa-speaking people had expected to enjoy full politi- 
cal rights within South Africa. They oppose the exchange of their 
South African citizenship for citizenship of the Transkei. They 
had no say in the unilateral decision of the white Parliament 
to create the Bantustans and to deprive them of their rights as 
Citizens of South Atrica. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, re- 
calling that the WCC has on many occasions declared its opposi- 
tion to apartheid and to racism as being contrary to the Gospel 
and incompatible with the nature of the Church of Christ and 
violating basic human rights, therefore: 


condemns the deceptive manoeuvre of the South African 
Government to perpetuate and consolidate apartheid by the 
creation of the so-called "independent" Transkei, by which 
these three million South Africans will be made foreigners 
in their own country; 


condemns any other policy which would further isolate and 
divide the African population; 


calls on member churches of the WCC to expose the evil of 
the Bantustan policy; 





recommends in this connection to member churches for their 
study and for further dissemination of information the book- 
let South Africa's Bantustan;: What Independence tor the 
Transkei?, published by the Programme to Combat Racism of 
the WCC; 


calls on member churches to urge their governments to op- 
pose the Bantustan policy, to withhold recognition of the 
Transkei as an independent state and to have no direct or 
indirect diplomatic, commercial or other relations with 
the Transkei, or any other activity which could imply 
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recognition; and 


expresses its solidarity with and compassion for the xhosa- 
speaking people as they struggle for the legitimate rights 
efrabl, Africans; in /South Africa. 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE RESOLUTION ON YOUNG REFUGEES, Geneva, 
Switzerland, February 1977 


Having been informed of the urgent problems caused by the 
recent influx of refugees, especially young people, from 
Southern Africa into Botswana and neighbouring countries, where 
help is needed for their adequate housing, education and pro- 
tection,.frem further harassment from the South African.and Rho- 
desian authorities, the Executive Committee commends the joint 
efforts being made by the WCC, the AACC and the Botswana Chris- 
tian Council to assist these young refugees and authorizes 
CICARWS to appeal for special funds if this becomes necessary 
in helping to meet this,contingency. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1977 


We, the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
as a concerned body of Christians, and in faithfulness to the 
Gospel, denounce as blasphemous the grave and blatant injustices 
being perpetrated in the name of "Christian,civilization" by the 
governments and powerful oppressors of Southern Africa, in Zim- 
babwe, Namibia and the Republic of South Africa. 


The future of the.oppressed people of Southern Africa should 
be a Matter, for their decisions and for theirs alone. The past 
year has seen an intensification of the liberation struggle in 
Southern Africa which has led to increased repression. That, in 
human terms, means an increase in violence, disruption of family 
life, and widespread suffering. The situation is tragic and vola- 
tile because interests outside Africa insist by their actions 
that it is they who will decide the future rather than the op- 
pressed people of Southern Africa. We recommend to the member 
churches the following actions: 


- to reiterate and demonstrate their solidarity with the 
oppressed people of the region in their just struggle for 
self-determination and independence, and constantly to 
make intercession for them; 


= tO support groups which “are mobilizing public opinion 


about the reality of Southern Africa, and working for 
change there and to join them in pressing for the ending 
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Of all support -.military),: economic, “diplomaticoaned cul= 
tural - for the white minority governments; 


to express grave concern at the explosive implications 
of the reported scheme of the Bolivian Government to re- 
ceive white settlers "en masse" from Southern Africa to 
Latin America, recognizing that this would constitute a 
threat to the indigenous people of the Latin American 
continent; 


to call attention to’ the fact that any mass magration of 
white settlers from Southern Africa would simply encou- 
rage the transfer of racism to another society; 


to call in Christian witness on the white people within 
Southern Africa to change their mind, to renounce their 
position of racial privilege and to dedicate themselves 
alongside all the peoples of Southern Africa to the 
building of a just society there. 


Namibia 


CCIA RESOLUTION ON THE EXPULSION OF BISHOP RICHARD WOOD, 
Geneva, Switzerland, June 20, 1975 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs has 
learned of the expulsion from Namibia of Richard Wood, the third 
Anglican bishop to be expelled. 


Bishop Wood has, like his predecessors, been obedient to his 
calling in the proclamation of the Gospel and the defence of the 
downtrodden. In particular he has taken legal action to stop the 
flogging of Africans in Ovamboland. We understand that the 
Reverend Rolf Friede of the Christian Academy in Windhoek has 
been expelled at the same time. 


We condemn yet again the harsh treatment by the South 
African government of Christian leaders who seek to protect 
human rights. The churches are injured by the removal of some 
leaders, yet become strong in their affliction through the 
courageous witness which is given. Nevertheless, we deplore the 
fact that the South African Government is continuing its efforts 
to intimidate the churches into silence on matters concerning 
human rights. 


We again call upon South Africa to accept the will of the 
Security Council of the United Nations and cooperate in making 
plans for the immediate independence of Namibia. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1976 


South Africa, which illegally occupies Namibia, has been 
asked by the Security Council of the United Nations;by its 
resolution No. 385 to comply by 31 August 1976 with its direc- 
tives to respect Namibia's territorial integrity and to declare 
its intention to hold free national elections on the basis of 
universal suffrage under UN supervision. Far from respecting 
this directive, the South African Government, under the facade of 
the so-called constitutional conference, has unleashed a reign of 
terror in the country which it illegally occupies and is pursuing 
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a policy of "bantustanization" which. attempts to divide she 
Namibians when they seek unity. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches: 


calls upon the South African Government *to,.comply with ‘the UN 
directives with regard to Namibia and the UN recognition of 
SWAPO as the authentic representative of the people of Namibia; 
to release all Namibian political prisoners, including all those 
imprisoned or detained in connection with offences under so- 
called internal security laws; and 


calls upon.the, member churches: 


a) to increase their support to the people of Namibia in their 
struggle for liberation, to spread information about the 
situation, to make intercession for the people and to give 
appropriate and meaningful aid; 


b) to ask their governments to support effectively the UN 
directives regarding Namibia; 


c) to intensify action against western military and economic 
collaboration with South Africa with its grave implications 
for Namibia; and 


d) to encourage their members to participate in the Internatio- 
nal Week of Solidarity with the people of Namibia beginning 
on 27 October 1976. 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON NAMIBIAN TRIAL, Geneva, 
Switzerland, February 1977 


The World Council of Churches' Executive Committee shares. 
world-wide concern and protests about the irregularities of the 
Swakopmund trial held in May 1976. 


It pleads for the sparing of the lives of Aron Muchimba and 
Hendrik Shikongo. 


It reaffirms the position regarding South Africa's illegal 


occupation of Namibia as stated in the Central Committee 
resolution of August 1976. 
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WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON THE TURNHALLE 
CONFERENCE*, Geneva, Switzerland, February 1977 


It is known that the predominantly black churches in 
Namibia have rejected the Tunrhalle Conference as a South 
African institution and have clearly said that the Conference 
does not represent the cause of the Namibian people who are 
seeking just changes and independence of their country. 


It is known that the legal advisers to the Conference are 
being paid by the South African Government and that the 
validity of their appointments is being questioned. The 
composition of the Conference is determined on an ethnic basis, 
which is a characteristic of the South African system and 
mentality. 


Currently a strong campaign is being launched by the 
Turnhalle Conference to get the support of the people, through 
local radio broadcasts, newspaper reports, and pamphlets. The 
Conference is trying to talk to the people to gain support for 
its plans. The campaign is also launched against the churches. 
Churchmen are being approached, especially, by the "legal 
advisers" to the Conference and find themselves under great 
pressure. 


This has led to great confusion among many people in the 
church, an example of the say the South African regime confuses, 
divides, and then rules the people. The situation is marked by 
fear, confusion, and suspicion. 


Resolution - The Executive Committee heard with grave 
concern a report of the recent developments in Namibia and the 
processes now in motion relating to the Turnhalle Conference 
convened by the South African Government. The Executive 
Committee asked that this report be disseminated as quickly as 
possible among member churches, drew attention to the Central 
Committee resolution on Namibia in August 1976, and called on 
the churches to pray for the leaders and membership of the 
churches in Namibia in the great pressures they are under, and 
for the whole nation that a just solution and full liberation 
may be achieved. 


*Submitted to 33°4 Session of UN Commission on Human Rights 
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CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1977 


Four Namibian church leaders wrote to Dr. Henry Kissinger 
on 18 Junep~, 1976 Their Letter iancluded, this:sentence> "..). We 
are convinced thatthe wast majorhtyrof-theublack: population: of 
our country fervently desires that the South African police, 
army and administration should rapidly leave this country..." 
There is, if anything, even more evidence of the truth of that 
statement today than there was a year ago. The western powers' 
attempts -to agree, a solution with Mm. Vorster are not inthe 
context of UN Security Council Resolution 385 and therefore must 
be seen as designed to retain the initiative for determining 
both the pace and the nature of change in Namibia in hands which 
are not Namibian (Resolution 385 calls inter alia for the holding 
in Namibia of free elections, under UN supervision and control, 
throughout the country as one political entity, and demands the 
unconditional release of all Namibian political prisoners and 
the withdrawal of the South African administration). 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 


~ reaffirms. its) solidarity in Christian, witness with the 
churches and people of Namibia and calls on member churches 
to support them in every way, by making intercession, 
spreading information and giving necessary aid; 


- calls upon member churches to press.their governments and 
the South African Government to comply with UN Security 
Council Resolution 385 and the UN recognition of SWAPO as 
the authentic representative of the Namibian people, and 


- Gables, updm the South Atracam Government, "to: stop the corture 
of Namibians, to release unconditionally all Namibian 
political prisoners, wherever they are held, to end its 
policy of forced resettlement of the country's people, and 
to withdraw its army and police from Namibia well before 
the election date. 


WCC. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT .ON -THE EXERCISE OF THE -RIGHT 
OF SELF-DETERMINATION OF THE PEOPLE OF NAMIBIA, Boldern, Switzer- 


Land, February 1976 


The Central Committee in August 1977 called upon member 
churches "to press their governments and the South African govern- 
ment to comply with UN Security Council Resolution 385 and the 
UN recognition of SWAPO as the authentic representative of the 
Namibian people". Negotiations regarding the future of Namibia 
have reached a critical stage. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches 
meeting in Boldern, Switzerland, February 13-17, 1978, reiterates 
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the WCC's support to the people of Namibia and asserts that self- 
determination for Namibia becomes more urgent each passing day’. 


The Executive Committee affirms that the following condi- 
tions are essential for the exercise of the right of self-deter- 
mination of the people of Namibia: 


Ll. that the policy(of ‘divide: and, rule'.as. indicated, by 
the fostering of new political parties by the South 
African government be brought to an end, in order to 
ensure that a nation may be formed with a unity that 
will provide rule by the majority and protection of 
minorities; 


22 thatthe military and police forces of South Africa be 
withdrawn in favour of a temporary international peace- 
keeping force under the auspices of the United Nations; 


3. that Walvis Bay be retained as an integral part of the 
territory of independent Namibia, especially because 
that deep-sea port is essential for the economic devel- 
opment and self-realiance of Namibia; 


4. that free elections be held under supervision and con- 
trol of the United Nations lest the interference of the 
South African government prevent the creation of a 
fully independent state. 


STATEMENT BY ARCHBISHOP. E.W. SCOTT AND Dr. PHILIP POTTER ON 
DEPORTATION OF Fr. HEINZ HUNKE and Mr. and Mrs. MORROW, August 


Ae VO PS 


The World Council of Churches deplores the decision an- 
nounced by the Administrator-General of Namibia on 14 July to 
deport Fr. Heinz Hunke, of the Roman Catholic Church, and Ed= 
ward Morrow, Vicar-General of the Anglican Diocese of Damara- 
land, with his wife Laureen. This arbitrary action can only 
callijinto grave: question, South Africa's. good faith in ats, pre- 
parations for terminating its illegal occupation of Namibia and 
at last allowing the country to move to independence under the 
auspices of the United Nations. The chances of a peaceful tran- 
sition to independence are gravely threatened by actions of 
this sort, undertaken by the occupying forces Outside the nor= 
mal processes of the law, whose protection has been denied to 
Fr, Hupke* ane £0 Pat and) Mrs.) Monrow. 


These deportations are only the latest in a long series of 
acts designed to harass the Namibian churches, as shown by 
South Africa's earlier-deportations of Anglican Bishops Mize, 
Winter, Wood, as well as other clergy serving the Namibian 
churches. The WCC gives thanks for the faithful witness of the 
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churches in Namibia. By these latest deportations the South 


African Government unwillingly recognizes their fidelity to the 
Gospel. 


Archbishop E.W. "SCOTT Dir VPEo LLP ASS POTTER 
Moderator General Secretary 
Central Committee of the WEehA”CAGHETEAOE 
World Council of Churches , Churches 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT WELCOMES U.N. PLAN FOR NAMIBIA 
INDEPENDENCE*, Helsinki, Finland, September 1978 


The essential conditions for a Namibia settlement were re- 
stated by the meeting of the Executive Committee in February 
1978. They are: that the military and police forces of South 
Africa be withdrawn in favour of a temporary international 
peace-keeping force under the auspices of the United Nations; 
that Walvis Bay be retained as an integral part of the terri- 
tory of independent Namibia, and that free elections be held 
under the supervision and control of the United Nations. 


The Executive Committee meeting in September 1978 in Hel- 
Sinki, Finland, therefore 


welcomes the United Nations plan for Namibian independence 
as outlined in the U.N. Secretary General's report to the 
security Council, and 


urges the U.N. Secretary General and the Security Counei& 
to take immediate steps for the implementation of the plan. 


In view of the political, strategic and economic signifi- 
cance’ of the Walvis Bay, the U.N. should) ensure that: it as an 
integral part of Namibia when Namibia attains independence. 


The Executive Committee 


appeals to the Western nations which initiated the) plan te 
extend full support to the U.N. in its implementation and 
to take appropriate action including economic sanctions 
against South Africa, if South Africa proceeds unilaterally 
to hold elections under itsS own auspices. 


It reaffirms its solidarity with the churches and the people 
of Namibia in this crucial: period oftheir ihisterycand 


calls upon member churches to support them in all possible 
ways. 


* The statement was sent to the U.N. Secretary General, the Security Council 
and the Foreign Ministers of Canada, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the United States of America. 
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South Africa 


NUCLEAR COLLABORATION WITH SOUTH AFRICA, NAIROBI VTH ASSEMBLY 
STATEMENT, 1975 


1. The WCC Fifth Assembly expresses its deep concern that 
certain governments and multi-national companies are becoming 
involved in the financing and construction of nuclear power 
generating plants in South Africa. Those countries and companies 
known to us to be taking part are: 


1)\a. General Electric, USA; 


b. Rijn-Schelde-Verolme Machinefabrieken en Scheepswerven 
N.V. (R.S.V.); Verenigde Bedrijven Bredero N.V. (V.B. 
B.); Ingenieurs-bureau Comprimo N.V., Netherlands; 


c. Brown-Boveri International Corporation, Switzerland. 


2) Kraftwerk Union (K.W.U.), Federal Republic of Germany 
(Participants: Siemens and A.E.G.). 


3) Framatome, France (Participants: Creusot-Loire group 
and Westinghouse - USA). 


2. The technical expertise and commercial benefits rest 
with the companies, but the normal official and financial 
requirements covering export licences and credit guarantees are 
the responsibility of the national governments concerned. 
Acceptance of one or two of the tenders now under preparation 
with endorsement by the relevant governments will result ina 
further economic and financial undergirding of apartheid. 
Furthermore, Western technological expertise is assisting South 
Africa in the development of a nuclear enrichment plant which 
will make. South Africa seli-suftiacient in nuclear fuel for civil 
and military use. Economic and industrial resources in the West 
will thus be still more intimately committed to the expansion of 
a system which denies to the majority of the inhabitants the 
Prospect Of Fight Of personal, Social, and political freedom. 


3, Ihe Assembly is further concerned at the military impii- 
cations of these nuclear developments, especially since South 
Africa is not a signatory power to the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
South Africa's military expenditure has increased from R255m 


a 


(US -$300m) im 2396576 to over Ro 1000m. (US. -$1200m) din 297S 264 
nuclear power plants and nuclear enrichment plants will facili™ 
tate development of nuclear weapons. Already ther are grave © 
fears of South African military activity beyond its borders; 
previously in Zimbabwe and now in Angola as well as Namibia. Any 
implied condoning of this military capability by any governments 
or company will precipitate serious anxiety and strong objec- 
tions on the part of the people throughout Africa. 


4, The WCC calls en its member churches in those countries 
involved to: 


a) ascertain the extent of their own country's commercial 
and governemental commitment to South Africa's nuclear 
programme; 


b) make public the political and military implications and 
consequences of pursuing a policy of collaboration with 
the South African authorities; 


c) challenge those companies and governments involved to 
revise their policies in the light of considerations 
which are broader than the commercial and economic 
criteria involved. 


STATEMENT BY ACTING GENERAL SECRETARY, Dr. ALAN BRASH, ON THE 
SOWETO MASSACRE, June 18, 1976 


The Soweto massacre today took a new, unprecedented and 
escalating toll of human life in South Africa. As in 1960 at 
Sharpeville, the South African police have responded to legiti- 
mate protests with ruthless, repressive actions. As a result, 
hundreds of Africans have been killed and wounded in Soweto and 
other African townships currounding Johannesburg. Previously 
this would have cowed Blacks into submission. Now the protests 
spread in proportion to armed police efforts to contain them. 


The World Council of Churches is grieved by this tragedy, 
and urges immediate action to reverse this, course of events. 
South African authorities should cease their attempts to 
dominate these protests by force and take immediate steps to 
meet the just demands of black people. ' 


The immediate demand is to rescind the order imposing 
Afrikaans as the language for certain subjects in African 
schools. It is, however, the whole Bantu system of education 
imposed on Africans in 1953 by the White South African Govern- 
ment which is at issue. The inferior education this system im- 
poses is designed to deny Blacks any role in society other than 
that of worker and servant. It is part of a system of separate 
development which has created black townships like Soweto and 
whose ultimate expression is the Bantustans themselves. 
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Africans reject such apartheid policies which exclude them 
from all idecisions affecting their existences .1t: is illusory for 
South African authorities to treat the incidents now as an 
isolated phenomenon that can be controlled by force. They must 
begin immediately to meet the Black's demands. 


Thus far the’ South African Government has refused to do 
this. Instead, Prime Minister. Vorster has ptt forward ‘his’ policy 
of "détente" in an attempt to give the apartheid system a human 
image abroad. The Soweto massacre has laid bare this subterfuge. 
"Détente" has remedied none of apartheid's evils. The events in 
Soweto show once more that while apartheid continues there can 
be’ Ne peace’ “for: South Erica either at) homeo -abroad . 


We therefore express: 
= Our Grief ar this wanton Voss of, life; 


= Our solidana ty withethose da protest. 


We call urgently on the South African Government: 


- to cease immediately the use of armed police repression 
and multiple arrests as a response to legitimate African 
PLrOLesets; 


- to take immediate steps to meet African demands for full 
human rights; 


- to release those imprisoned for political reasons as a 
first step towards assuring the rights of South African 
Blacks to full participation in politieal decision-making. 


We commend the South African Council of Churches for suppor- 
ting the protest of the students and asking the South African 
authorities to repeal the offending regulations. 


We commend the Christian Institute of Southern Africa for 
calling onthe churches “to conrirm’ that cheir—rejection-or 
separate development over the years always recognized that 
apartheid could only be enforced by violence". 


We urge the South African churches to respond courageously 
to the present crisis and in solidarity with the African people. 


We call upon WCC member churches elsewhere to continue or 


initiate actions to bring pressure on the South. African Govern— 
ment to meet the legitimate demands of the African people. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1976 


The liberation struggle in South Africa has entered a new 
phase with the recent revolt which erupted in Soweto and has 
spread to many parts cf the country. The white régime has tried 
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to suppress this revolt with ruthless and horrific measures and 
there has been a very heavy toll of human life. These uprisings 
are a manifestation of the new momentum of the struggle for 
freedom and dignity «in South Africa. 


South Africa's enormous militarism and its reinforcement by 
active military and economic cooperation with major western 
powers constitute a major threat to peace. This threat is 
intensified by the recent Franco-South African agreement on 
nuclear collaboration. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
reiterates the statement of the Acting General Secretary about 
the Soweto massacre of 18 June 1976, and in deep concern for all 
people in South Africa who are suffering in this ‘situation: 


calis upon the. South Arrican regime urgently to.end violence 
against the oppressed majority, to recognize immediately their 
full human rights, to release forthwith all those imprisoned for 
political reasons, and to abandon apartheid; and 


urges all member churches and particularly the ¢ghurches: in 
South Africa to do everything in their power to counteract the 
repressive violence of the régime and to demonstrate by action 
their solidarity with the oppressed; and 


urges member churches in countries which maintain military 
and economic links with South Africa to press their governments 
to end this collaboration; and to intensify their efforts to 
discourage white emigration to South Africa, by urging the press 
and other agencies not to accept advertisements for or to re- 
cruit white, labour. for South Africa. 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON TORTURE AND DEATHS OF 
POLITICAL DETAINEES*, Geneva, Switzerland, February 1977 


ore 


In yet another attempt to suppress the people, the South 
African authorities have resorted to torture of political 
detainees. During the period since the uprising at Soweto in 
June 1976 at least eighteen black people, most of them young, 
have died in police custody as a result of torture. The explana- 
tion by the South African authorities that these deaths have 
happened as a result of suicides, accidents and natural causes 
is not convincing. A large number of detainees are still held 
for political reasons, without trial or access to lawyers and 
families or even organizations providing humanitarian assistance. 


* Submitted to 33°¢ session of U.N. Commission on Human Rights 
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The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches 


expresses its deep sympathy to the families of those who 
have; died) in police, custody in South Africa; 


condemns the torture and killing of detainees in South 
African prisons, and all holding of detainees without trial; 


Supports the churches in. South Africa which have strongly 
erieicized torture in prisons: «and 


appeals to the U.N. Human Richts Commission fo make 
urgently a2 thorough investigation into this matter . 


DIATEMENT BY Dr... PHILIP POTTER ON. DEATH OF Mr. STEVEN BIKO, 
september 16.1977 


Christians around the world have expressed their outrage at 
the unexplained death of South Africa's outstanding black leader 
Mr. Steven Biko, while he was held in police detention without 
trial. 


The circumstances of Mr. Biko's death leave the South 
Firican authorities with, the ‘responsibility for silencing one Of 
their country's strongest voices for non-violent change. 


Mr,..Biko was. Victim, of a systematic policy of torture and 
killing now being applied to political detainees in that country. 
At least 18 other black people have died in the last 18 months, 
while under indefinite police custody. 


The policy was condemned by the World Council of Churches' 
Executive Committee seven months ago when it said: "The explana-~ 
tion by the South African authorities that these deaths have 
happened as a result of suicides, accidents and natural causes 
is not convincing. A large number of detainees are still held 
for. political reasons, without—trial-or--aceess- to lLawyers—and 
families or even organizations providing humanitarian assistance". 


The Committee expressed its sympathy to the families of 
those victims of police violence, condemned the torture and 
Killing of detainees in South Arrican prisons “and all holding 
of detainees without trial, supported the churches in South 
Africa which have strongly criticized torture.in prisons, .and 
appealed to the U.N. Human Rights Commission to make urgently a 
thorough investigation into this matter. 


The clearest lesson of Steven Biko's death is that the 
apartheid system's deepest allegiance is to death not life, 
oppression not freedom. So while we mourn the killing of a man 
of peace, we condemn the blasphemy of the system that practises 
such blatant injustice in the name of Christian civilization. 
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In contrast to the extremes of the violent system that 
destroyed him, Steven Biko stood for non-violence and moderation. 
As honorary president of the Black People's Convention and 
founder of the Black Consciousness Movement, Mr. Biko was a 
symbol of South Africa's hope of a just and peaceful future. His 
message of political change through black dignity without blood- 
shed had won international respect. 


But the South African authorities responded to this man 
with harassment, intimidation and slander. He was officially 
Silenced by restriction order in 1973. He was unofficially but 
just aSosurely put-to death. in-1977. 


The World Council of Churches urges that all who are 
uncertain. about. apartheid. study.the,implications of .this, latest 
death, and the life it ended. What we see revealed here is a 
system of repression which increasingly shows itself to be 
incapable of rational change. If apartheid decrees men like 
Steven Biko must die, then what will be allowed to live in South 
Africa? 


The need for a full and independent inquiry into Steven 
Biko’s killing is clear, The cynical disclaimers. of official 
guilt heard so far only serve to fuel the outrage. But just as 
clear as the need for an inquiry is the wider responsibility to 
work for the ending of the structures that go on killing South 
Africa's other Steven Bikos. 


To bring about that ending the World Council again urges 
(as it has done for several years) support for all those who 
work .ror. justice.in.Seuth Africa, and.anend-to all suppert 
-~ military, economic, diplomatic and cultural.- for the white 
minority government. 


STATEMENT BY ACTING GENERAL SECRETARY, Dr. KONRAD RAISER, ON 
SOUTH AFRICA BANNINGS, October 19, 1977 


The World Council of Churches views with dismay yesterday's 
raids on homes and offices of people and organisations working 
for social change in South Africa. We denounce the arbitrary 
arrests of black people and the banning of people and organisa~ 
tions known for their stand against apartheid. 


We condemn most strongly this extension of suppression which 
eliminates the activities of black organisations and others 
sharing the same goals. 


The silencing of The World and the Weekend World and the 
banning of the Union of Black Journalists, is particularly alazm= 
ing as it sounds the death=knell for the freedom of expression 
of black thought and belies the South African government's claim 
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of press freedom. 


The WCC urges its 293 member churches in’over 90 countries 
to press their governments to lodge the strongest of protests 
agaimst! thisiicgross violation,of.humam rights: 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON NEW LEGISLATIONS IN SOUTH 
APRICA, Boldern, Switzerland, February 1978 


The South African government, soon after the banning of 
eighteen organizations working for racial justice, took steps to 
enact legislation that will prevent the formation and growth of 
Other lawful organizations to take their place. The Social Work- 
ers and Associated Professions Bill, the National Welfare Bill 
and the Fund Raising Bill, when implemented, will impose 
the most severe restrictions that will in effect prohibit organi- 
Zac1vOnS and groups-~in South Africa from raising funds, for. or 
channelling funds to, victims of oppression. The. implications 
of these pieces of legislation for churches in South Africa are 
obvious. The South African churches will find themselves con- 
fined to a narrow range of strictly defined 'religious' activi- 
ties, because living out the social implications of the gospel 
becomes ‘unlawful'. 


More sweeping than this set of legislative measures, is the 
bill reported to be before the South African Parliament which 
aims at-torally and-ftinally denying citizenship tosblacks in 
South Africa making it obligatory for them to seek 'citizenship' 
in one of the 'homelands'. The bantustan policy has seriously 
affected the work of the churches and the Methodist Church of 
South Africa is being forced to reorganize itself to suit the 
political Structures of a “bantustan".. 


The Exectuvie Committee of the World Council of Churches 
meeting in February 1978 in Boldern, Switzerland, calls upon the 
member churches 


1. to mobilise public opinion against the three new bills 
that will severely restrict the activities of the 
churches, 


2. to extend all possible support to churches in South 
Afvicaan their efforts to assist people in the context 
of intensified oppression, and 


3. to bring pressure upon their respective governments and 
the South African government to halt and reverse the 
South African government's policy of denying blacks 
citizenship in-South Africa and to abandon apartheid 
policy including the existence of bantustans. 
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TELEGRAM. FROM Dr, PHILIP POTTER TO. PRESIDENT NICOLAAS We 
DIEDERICHS, August 9, 1975 


The World Council of Churches appeals to your Excellency 
as State President of the Republic of South Africa to reprieve 
Solomon Mahlangu, now under sentence of death. It makes this 
appeal on the basis of its conviction that all human life is 
sacred, and that any imposition of the death penalty is an 
affront to God and man. 


Although Mahlangu was involved in an incident which tragi- 
cally resulted in two deaths, he was not himself the killer. 
Nor is he an ordinary criminal, but rather a youngster who has 
lived through the horror of Soweto in June 1976 and who is de- 
dicated to the building of a better and more just society for 
all South Africans. To spare his life would be a statesmanlike 
act, and one potent to offer healing to South Africa's wounds. 


PHILIP A. POTTER 


General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 
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Uganda 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, Aucust 1976 


In view of developments in Uganda, which have been closely 
followed by the WCC and the AACC, the Central Committee requested 
the General Secretary, in collaboration with the AACC, to take 
appropriate action. 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON THE KILLING OF ARCHBISHOP 


"The archbishop has gone home to his Lord" 


With these words Christians abroad were informed of the 
tragic death of our beloved brother in Christ, Archbishop Janani 
Luwum, head of the Anglican Church of Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi 
and Boga-Zaire, and former member of the World Council of 
Churches Central Committee. He was killed last night (February 
16) along with two government ministers, Arphased Oboth-Ofumbi 
and Eranayo Wilson Oryema, in the aftermath of a frenzied 
military. rally. 


The Excecutive Committee is deeply shocked and grieved at 
this news. This is oné more in the series of brutal events which 
have characterized.a six-year reign of terror in which thousands 
have been summarily killed. 


Two days ago, ih an effort: to, avert £Urther’ traqic events, 
the Ugandan Anglican bishops wrote an open letter to the 
President saying: 

"The gun whose muzzle has been pressed against the 


archbishop's stomach ... is the gun which is being 
pointed at every Christian in the church. We have 


* Submitted to 33rd session of U.N. Commission on Human Rights 
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buried many who have died as a result of being shot 
and there are many more whose bodies have not been 
found. ... The gun which was meant to protect Uganda 

-. (and) the Ugandan ... is increasingly being used 
against the Ugandan." 


It ts ¢eléar<that the situatron in -U¢anda-can only “be 
changed by massive international actions in support of the 
courageous struggle of the churches and others in Uganda to stop 
what appears to be a new wave of massacres. 


The Executive Committee therefore: 


strongly condemns ‘the inhuman behaviour of those responsible 

for these killings which took place within hours of President 
Amin's public promise that the accused would be brought to trial 
before sentencing, 


urges an immediate international investigation into the circum- 
stances leading to the deaths of Archbishop Luwum and the two 
ministers, and supports the appeal made earlier by the All Afri- 
ca Conference of Churches for such an investigation into the 
alleged involvement of the archbishop and other church leaders 
in the so-called plot against the president, 


requests the United Nations Commission on Human Rights to 
undertake a thorough investigation into the systematic and gross 
violation of human rights in that country, and to take immediate 
steps to prevent the killing of persons who may now be in immi- 
nent danger, 


appeals to the nations,,especially ,those of.ingependent ATrica, 
to take. action, to prevent,,further.loss.of.life in Uganda. This 
Situation of brutal oppression does grave injustice not only to 
the people of Uganda, but to all the people of Africa in this 
crucial moment in the history of that continent, 


appeals to WCC member churches, through appropriate action in 
their, countries, £oO,afiirm, their, solidarity..with,the churen of 
Uganda especially in this year of centennial celebrations of the 
coming.of Christilanity.to their,dand, 


expresses its profound sympathy to the families of the victims, 
and especially upholds in its prayers the family of Archbishop 
Luwum, the House of Bishops of his church, and all the faithful 
in Uganda. With them and with all the people of Uganda we 
reaffirm our solidarity as they pass through this valley of 
death. May God be with them, may His Spirit sustain them, and 
the power of His Son, our Risen Lord, continue to give them 
courage in, their struggle for life.and«justice forall. 
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Zimbabwe 


Dr. PHILIP POTTER STATEMENT ON EXECUTIONS AND ARRESTS, March 
Ae gpd ac g's 


The World Council of Churches has long deplored the 
increasing erosion of human rights in Rhodesia, calling for the 
establishment of majority rule "to serve the legitimate rights 
and aspirations of the whole people". We have supported the 
courageous ‘stands: of Rhodesian church leaders in resisting the 
installation of a system of permanent white domination in their 
country. We have protested against the detention of African 
teaders and the denial of political rights *to opponents of the 
minority régime. And in August 1972 the Central Committee 
supported "the call of the African National Council in Rhodesia 
for a national convention leading to a Constitutional Conference 
in order to achieve a just, honourable and democratic settlement" 
in Rhodesia. 


The progress made during this past year towards full 
political independence for the Portuguese colonial territories 
in Africa has encouraged other peoples of Southern Africa in 
their own struggles for freedom. 


The successes and pressures of the liberation struggle 
including those of the Zimbabwe liberation movements are clear 
Signs that White domination cannot continue indefinitely. 
Initiatives taken by African heads of state in response to those 
pressures, those of the African National Council and African 
church groups in Rhodesia resulted in the Lusaka Accord of 7 
December 1974. There the White minority régime agreed to enter 
into negotiations towards majority rule which included a number 
of steps leading to a Constitutional Conference. These state- 
ments of intent coupled with the release of some African 
political prisoners were welcomed as hopeful signs. It seemed 
that the Smith régime would be willing to accept a peaceful 
transfer of power to the African majority. 


Regrettably, such hopes were brutally shaken when that 
régime, instead of releasing further prisoners, executed three 
Africans - Kachara Chirimo, Alfred Changere and John Matauro - 
and on 4 March arrested the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, African 
National Council leader. These actions, far from furthering 
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"détente", pose additonal serious barriers to the proposed 
Constitutional Conference in which Africans have expressed their 
willingness to cooperate as a way to avoid further bloodshed and 
as a means for a peaceful transfer of power. As such these 
actions constitute a flagrant violation of the letter and spirit 
of the Lusaka Accord, and a further serious provocation of 
international public opinion. They can only postpone the justice 
we are convinced must come. 


As it is now more urgent than ever that a just and peaceful 
settlement be achieved: 


1. We reiterate the appeals of the WCC Executive and Central 
Committees in 1972, urging the Government of the United Kingdom 
"to exercise its continuing responsibility until full political 
rights for all people in Rhodesia are achieved". The British 
Government should take urgent steps to prevent further execu-~ 
CLONS . 


2. We strongly urge that the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole be 
immediately tried in fair and public hearing, that he be allowed 
counsel of his choice, and that facilities be made available for 
international observers. 


3. We recall the appeal of the WCC Central Committee to the 
member churches, that they "press upon their governments the 
necessity to make more effective economic Sanctions and to apply 
strongest political pressures against the present Rhodesian 
régime". In the light of the present situation pressure must be 
brought on the Smith régime especially to adopt measures which 
will lead to a peaceful settlement through negotiation. 


4. We reaffirm our solidarity with the Zimbabwe people in 
their struggle for justice, liberation and self-determination, 
and pray that their aspirations will soon be fulfilled. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1976 


In Zimbabwe the collapse of the "constitutional talks", the 
closure of the Mozambique border and the intensification of the 
armed struggle by the freedom fighters are highly significant 
developments. AS a recent report of the International Commission 
of Jurists has shown conclusively, the policies of the illegal 
Rhodesian régime are "the itensification of the repression and 
growing adoption by Southern Rhocesia of the laws and values of 
the apartheid system in South Africa". 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches: 
expresses grave concern at«uthe comtinued soppression .or iene 


people of Zimbabwe by the illegal régime, the arbitrary impris- 
onment and detention of political leaders and others, the 
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execution of freedom fighters, the criminal measures of collec- 
tive punishment and the continued denial of human rights, under 
the disguise of the so-called preservation of western civiliza- 
£iLon; 


calls*upon “the member churches to intensify their efforts 
to mobilize,public: opinion, in. favour of the liberation of 
Zimbabwe and to extend to the people of Zimbabwe all the moral, 
political and humanitarian assistance necessary in their 
struggle for the achievement of their right to self-determination 
and independence. 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT*, Geneva, Switzerland, 
February 21977 


International recognition of the legitimacy of the cause 
of the Zimbabwean people and the intensity of their struggle led 
to the holding of the Conference in Geneva, to discuss issues 
related to transfer of power. At the Conference there was 
considerable agreement among the nationalists, many of whom were 
having the opportunity to meet one another for the first time in 
several years. They were unanimous in demanding a specific date 
for independence and concerning the basic structure of the 
interim government. Unfortunately efforts were not pursued to 
strengthen this common approach and through that process broaden 
the unity among the Zimbabwean nationalists. 


The period of the Geneva Conference was utilized by the 
Smith/ regimestoushiftt. again its position-undéer the cover, of -ehe 


so-called Anglo-American proposals, to intensify attacks on 
nationalist camps and refugees in Mozambique, and to gain time 


for manoeuvre. Consequently, the delay in reaching a peaceful 
solution has led to increased suffering of innocent people on 
both sides of the conflict. All such suffering is deplored by 
those who have the true welfare of Zimbabwe at heart. 


The current attempts by the white régime to deny the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of Zimbabwe and to per- 
petuate white control in a new form by a procedure described as 
"internal settlement" and to gain support in the West by 
claiming to defend the so-called "free world" have to be exposed. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches: 
calls upon the Government of the United Kingdom to renew 
immediately efforts for the resumption of the Conference as a 


forum for continued negotiations with all parties concerned on 
the basis of clear written proposals for transfer of power 


*Submitted to 33%d Session of U.N. Commission on Human Rights 
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within the period agreed on by the Geneva Conrerence; in this 
respect the Committee believes that the U.S.A. can also play a 
crucial role in expediting a solution for the Rhodesia problem; 


urges. all nations. of the world to ensure that.trade. sanctions 
against Rhodesia are scrupulously observed and strengthened; and 


reiteratcs the call of the last Central Committee to the member 
churches “to. intensify their efforts’ to’ mobilize public*6pinion 
in favour of the liberation of Zimbabwe and to extend to the 
people of Zimbabwe all the moral, political and humanitarian 
assistance necessary in their struggle for the achievement of 
the right to self-determination and independence". 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1977 


Since the last meeting of the Central Committee, the 
abortive Geneva Conference has given way to a series of western 
initiatives towards. a negotiated settlement , none: of ‘-whichhas<so 
far come near to success in making the illegal minority régime 
cede control to the Zimbabwean people. The régime will relinquish 
power only when it is forced to the point that it has no other 
alternative. Its pursuit of a so-called internal settlement and 
its announcement of a date for an election are manoeuvres to 
disguise its determination to retain the initiative. 


The Central Committee Of the-wWworlid Council of "Chucchesi: 


denounces again the continued “oppression ‘of thespeople of 
Zimbabwe by the illegal régime, arbitrary imprisonment and 
detention, the execution of Zimbabweans, the criminal measures 
of collective punishment and the continued denial of human rights 
under the guise of the preservation of so-called western 
“Christian cPyvirlreatiron> 


repeats hts.cal i “to member churches to,intensify, cweir 
efforts to mobilize public opinion in favour of the liberation 
of Zimbabwe and to extend to the people of Zimbabwe all the 
moral, political and humanitarian assistance necessary in their 
struggle forthe realization o£ their right .to.seli-determina— 
tion and independence; 


condemns the illegal régime's aggression against neighbour- 
ing countries, which is additionally a strategy designed to 
make the hostilities international and to involve the great 
powers; 


Calls upon member. churchés. toO.Diing. pressure. to bear e1 cher 
by divesting themselves of their shares or by shareholder action 
upon Mobil,.Shell,. BP,.. Total,.Caltex and, all.other 611. companies 
involved, t6 put an. end: to, the illegal sales..of, their products, 
direct or indirect, by the companies themselves or through their 
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subsidiaries or other intermediaries, to the Rhodesian régime; 
and 


G€alls upon member churches to urge their governments to 
treat enlistment in the armed forces, of the illegal Rhodesian 
régime, aS a criminal offence, to punish offenders accordingly, 
and to outlaw any recruitment for this purpose. 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT TO THE CHURCHES ON THE AUGUST 
1978 GRANT TO THE PATRIOTIC FRONT OF ZIMBABWE, Helsinki, Finland, 


september 1976 


The Central Committee in August 1977 stated that the pursuit 
of a so-called internal settlement by the illegal minority régime 
of Rhodesia and itsS announcement of a date for an election were 
manoeuvres to disguise its determination to retain the initiative. 
The Central Committee reaffirmed its call "to member churches 
tOuv2zntensify their efforts to mobilise public opinion in favour 
of the liberation of Zimbabwe and to extend to the people of 
Zimbabwe all the moral, political and humanitarian assistance 
in their, struggle..for..the, realisation.of their right to.seli= 
determination and independence". 


The meeting of the Executive Committee in August 1977 set 
asidée.annamount.of US $,.85,,000 for .the struggle for racial 
justice and self-determination in Zimbabwe, authorizing the WCC 
Officers to release this amount from the Special Fund of the 
Programme to Combat Racism. In August 1978 the grant was re- 
leased to the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe by the Officers. 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee in September 1978 
in Helsinki, Finland,*there was discussion on this action because 
of the widespread misinterpretation arising from press reports 
and inadequate information. The Officers provided the Committee 
full information about consultation processes that led to the 
decision and the timing of the release of the grant. The Patrio- 
tic Pront qualified for the’ grant according to > the eriteria: for 
the Special Fund. Two other black groups in Rhodesia had joined 
the internal settlement with the illegal régime and had agreed 
to the control by the white minority in such key areas as the 
military, judiciary and public services and through veto power. 
The grant was made for specified humanitarian programmes of the 
Patr lente (Pron. 


The Executive Committee further noted that the CICARWS 
(Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service) of 
the WCC has been acting as a channel for resources from churches 
and agencies to support humanitarian programmes within Rhodesia 
through the Christian Council and Christian Care. 


The Executive Committee endorsed the decision of the Offi- 
cers to release the grant to the Patriotic Front. 
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ASIA 


NAIROBI VTH ASSEMBLY ASSESSES HUMAN RIGHTS SITUATION, 1975 


Many changes are taking place in Asian governments. There 
is martial law in Taiwan; crisis government in the Philippines; 
emergency rule in India and South Korea; military rule in 
Bangladesh; one-party states in such countries as the People's 
Republic of*China. In all other countries of Asta (e.¢g:., 
Malaysia, Singapore, Australasia, New Zealand, Indonesia, and 
Japan) there are also violations of human rights. Whenever 
human rights are suppressed or violated by any Asian government, 
churches have a duty to work for the defence of human rights 
especially of the oppressed. We believe that the whole mission 
of the Church is involved in this issue and urge churches to 
work for the right of the people of Asia to participate in their 
own development. 
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East Timor 


STATEMENT BY NAIROBI VTH ASSEMBLY, 1975 


The Fifth Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
expresses deep concern over the deterioration of the situation 
in East Timor. The Assembly wishes to reaffirm, in this context, 
the principles of the rights of all peoples for self-determina- 
tion. 


We welcome the Rome agreement between Portugal and 
Indonesia according to which a solution to the problem can be 
found only by the speedy and orderly implementation of the act 
of self~determination by the people concerned. 


We deplore all the developments in East Timor since the 
Rome agreement, and we consider the present situation to be 
tragic to the people of East Timor. 


The Assembly calls upon Portugal and Indonesia as co- 
Signatories to the Rome agreement together with the neighbouring 
country of Australia as well as the parties in East Timor to 
co-operate in the implementation of the Rome Agreement so as to 
end armed strife and bring about a peaceful and orderly transfer 
of power. 


We appeal to all foreign powers to refrain from any action 
in East Timor which will prevent the people of East Timor from 
freely deciding their own future, and specifically we call on 
the government of Indonesia to withdraw its armed forces to 
enable self-determination to occur. 


The Assembly makes urgent request to the Australian 
government to facilitate the evacuation of refugees from East 
Timor and to offer sanctuary and resettlement for those refugees 
who may desire to settle within Australia. 


The Assembly commends the efforts of the Indonesian and 
Australian Councils of Churches and CICARWS to provide relief 
to the refugees from East Timor and calls upon the member 
churches and Councils to come forward to help those who suffer 
as avresult of the conflict. 
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India 


LETTER FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER TO PRIME MINISTER Mrs. INDIRA 
GANDHI ~ October 9, 1975 


Your Excellency, 


We have been following with deep concern the recent 
developments in India. 


The World Council of Churches has not only consistently 
upheld basic human rights for all everywhere, but has emphasized 
the intimate inter-relationship of civil ‘and pobitical ‘rights 
with economic and social rights. This organization has a 
membership of over two hundred and seventy churches in more than 
ninety countries, covering all ideological and social systems 
and all continents, and is constantly exposed to and challenged 
by varying emphases and interpretations on human rights. We 
are aware that it is important to emphasize the collective 
rights of the people for economic and social justice in 
developing countries like India and we also realize how impor- 
tant is the correlation between rights and responsibilities. 

But even from these broad perspectives we feel concerned to 
bring to your kind attention the following points with reference 
to the recent developments in India. 


We understand that a very large number of political 
prisoners have been held under Emergency laws. There is wide- 
spread distress over the detention without trial of people 
arrested on political grounds and the total denial to them of 
any judicial remedies. We feel strongly that the powers now 
assumed by the Executive, under the amended Maintenance of 
Internal Security Act which provides that no grounds be given 
for the detention of any person and that no person detained 
shall have any rights to personal liberty by virtue of natural 
law or common law, constitutes a. very serious abridgement of 
human rights. More than three months have elapsed since the 
declaration of the Emergency and the continuance of these 
measures against those who have dissenting political views is 
very disquieting. 


We are also concerned about the regulations regarding the 
dissemination of information in the country. We welcome the 
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attempts you have initiated to carry out, with greater vigour 
and determination, economic reforms for bringing about justice 
to the masses. However, the participation of all sections of the 
people in the task of building the nation, for which you have 
exhorted the people especially in recent months, requires 
freedom to disseminate information, exchange of ideas and 
expression of opinions including dissenting views. 


We therefore appeal to you to take steps to release those 
who have been detained on account of political dissent and to 
restore the democratic rights of the people for political 
expression, discussion and dissent. We especially appeal to you 
for the release of Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan and others of proved 
moral and political integrity. We are confident that such steps 
will contribute to the maximizing of the participation of the 
economy and for ensuring justice especially to the weaker 
sections of society. 


Assuring you ef our: continued. interest and«concerhy for the 
country and people of India. 


Yours sincerely, 
PRHILIPwA.. POTTER, 
General Secretary. 


LETTER, FROM CCIA»DIRECTOR TO: MEMBER CHURCHES OF THE: WCC. IN 
INDIA AND THE NCC OF INDIA, October 22, 1975 


Dear Friends, 


The World Council of Churches, especially the Commission: of 
the Churches on International Affairs, has been receiving 
numerous enquiries from our constituency regarding the recent 
political developments in India and the response of the Indian 
churches to them. On the recommendation of the Asia Task Force 
(the staff group in W.C.C. dealing with Asia-related matters) 
the General Secretary has now sent an appeal to the Prime 
Minister of India (copy enclosed). As you are aware,one of the 
responsibilities of the Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs is to facilitate the exchange of information 
about national situationsamong churches and to promote solidar- 
ity by mutual encouragement and support. Therefore we request 
you to share with us and through us with the wider ecumenical 
community your valuable insights on the new situation in India. 


The recent political developments in India have raised a 
number of questions which we consider are of interest and 
concern notronly toypeople® in» India» buts also» to many outside. 
We have received a variety of impressions from the writings, 
reports, and statements from different groups and individuals 
in India, and also visitors, many of them active in the Church. 
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These impressions underline the need for critical reflection on 
the issues involved, a reflection in which the churches in India 
ought to play the most prominent role. We are confident that you 
are already engaged in such reflections and this letter is a 
request to share them with others in the ecumenical movement. 


In spite of several criticisms that could be made against 
the agitation in many parts of the country before the declara- 
tion of the Emergency, it appeared to reflect to a great extent, 
widespread discontent among the people. Was the Emergency a 
genuine attempt to meet positively some of the issues posed by 
the agitations or a retrograde step? Is it true that there was 
a real threat to the secular way of life in the country from 
some right-wing extremist forces? Even granting that on June 26 
there were conditions that might have justified it, is its 
continuance necessary or useful? Is it true that the middle 
classes have generally welcomed the Emergency? 


We also share the general welcome accorded to the declara- 
tions by the Government of India to carry out with greater 
vigour and determination, economic reforms for bringing about 
justice to the masses and the emphasis on hard work, efficiency, 
etc. In any consideration of the Indian situation, we are aware 
that the major focus of attention should be the vast majority 
of people striving for economic justice, especially those now 
living below the poverty line. Any programmes by the Government 
to improve the lot of these sections should be most welcome. 

The new political situation also has to be assessed mainly from 
the angle of these sections. 


We agree that it is difficult to interpret the nature of 
changes taking place in India. One way of approaching the issue 
may be to ask the question: who stands to benefit most from the 
suspension of democratic processes in the country? The argument 
usually heard is that the new development has been necessary to 
bring the benefits of democracy to the oppressed sections as 
these sections had never really gained much or even anything 
from: the parliamentary \and) democratic» processes. sifi the 
processes of political education, organization and struggle for 
rights are stopped, do these sections have much chance of 
attaining economic justice which can come only through basic 
structural changes?.Is it correct to say that among the oppress=- 
ed sections, groups which have made any advance are those who 
have been able to organize themselves, and struggle for their 
rights within the broad framework of democratic society? 


Are we justified in forming the impression that it is this 
welcome process that has been stopped now? Can it be argued that 
parliamentary and democratic processes have been found inconve- 
nient by ruling groups in India, who are now consolidating their 
position, making the existing system in the country more 
"efficient"? This increased efficiency of the present system one 
can argue, may provide some immediate benefits, especially to 
the middle classes but is it not also likely to deflect 
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attention from the basic task of bringing economic justice to 
the masses? 


We should add that these thoughts we have expressed are 
results of tentative reflections and we naturally want you to 
look at them from your first-hand experience of the situation. 


The studies and engagement of the WCC in the field of 
development in recent years have repeatedly emphasized the role 
of people's participation in the processes of development, 
especially in developing countries. Our concern, about suspen- 
sion of democratic rights like freedom of expression and 
association, discussion and dissent, the right of people to 
know facts and differing points of view through free channels 
of information, etc., springs from the serious concern we have 
as to whether the new developments do not preclude authentic 
participation of the people. While the emphasis on discipline 
is understandable we are afraid that the beneficiaries might be 
those who have always stood to benefit by the existing system. 


This brings us to the question of the abridgement of human 
rights in India as a result of the new situation. As you are 
well aware, the WCC has always approached questions of human 
rights from a wide perpective, emphasizing the integral nature 
of human fights, consisting of Civil and political rights on 
one side and the economic and social rights on the other. We 
are however concerned very much about the harshness of the 
measures adopted by the Government in India against all those 
who have dissenting political opinion and the consequent large 
number of political detainees in the country. Estimates made by 
some international bodies on the basis of figures published in 
Indian newspapers (which quote obviously official sources) put 
the number of political detainees under the Emergency well 
above twenty thousand. Other estimates put the figures even 
higher... (We know however that it is difficult to get the actual 
figures:) In situationssimilar to this and even of less 
dimensions the World Council of Churches has made representa- 
tions to governments. As the General Secretary has stated in his 
appeal to the Prime Minister "the powers now assumed by the 
Executive under the amended Maintenance of Internal Security 
Act which provides that no grounds be given for the detention 
of any person and that no person detained shall have any rights 
to personal liberty by virtue of natural law or. common law, 
constitutes a very serious abridgement of human rights". 


The Indian experiment of furthering the cause of economic 
justice for such a huge population within the democratic frame- 
work has been looked up to with great expectations. We do not 
know whether or not to conclude that there is a qualitative 
change with regard to this experiment. Or is it only a temporary 
phase? No one can underestimate the immensity and gravity of 
the problems the Indian leadership is facing. Therefore an 
attempt to change the political system into more authoritarian 
patterns may appear to be justifiable. It has been claimed that 
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the present authoritarianism will strengthen the roots of 
democracy in India. Is there any evidence of this? Or has it 
spread a demoralising fear particularly among those who have 
been in effect strengthening the democratic roots by awakening 
the weaker sections of the society to self-reliance and self- 
involvement? 


We are confident that Indian churches and Christians in 
general feel challenged by the new situation to reflect. afresh 
on,.the..cole.o€..khe churches..in,. the, socio-political. f ields;..in 
the past two or three years especially we have seen significant 
statements by responsible church bodies in India on this crucial 
topic. We also know about the active involvement of several 
Christian groups in the country in politicization of the masses, 
mass education, community organisation, etc. We are aware that 
the reflections of the churches on the new situation will be 
influenced and guided by the engagement of such groups and of 
response of congregations. We however recall that in several 
countries, an emotional and uncritical attachment to order has 
exposed strong bonds binding the Church to the "status quo". We 
feel that some of the questions we have raised need considera- 
tion from several angles particularly from the theological. We 
are sure that you have been thinking on all these and many more 
related and relevant questions, and we look forward to your 
articulating. such reflections. As you are aware,in, recent, times 
some of the most profound theological statements have come out 
of critical reflections of churches engaged in responding to 
political developments in some of the Asian countries. The 
Vitality. of. the.iIndian Church, we strongly. feel,.can. provide 
perspectives in this context which can be of great value and 
assistance to the churches around the world. That is why we 
take the liberty to raise these tentative questions from 
“outside”, 


This comes with greetings and good wishes, 
Yours Sincerely, 


LEOPOLDO) d..4aNLELUS,, 
Da eC tO 


CCIA CIRCULAR TO WCC MEMBER CHURCHES AND NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
COUNCILS ON ,.POLITICAL.PRISONERS IN INDIA, July.19, 1976 


Sub: - Request for appeal to the Indian Prime Minister regarding 
political prisoners in,india.* 


* Many Member Churches and NCCs sent letters and cables to Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi in response to this Circular. 
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Dear Friends, 


Last month a Consultation was held in Hong Kong by the 
Christian Conference of Asia to discuss some of the humanerights 
issues in Asia,especially in the countries of Indonesia, Korea, 
Philippines and India. There were participants from these 
countries actively involved in human rights struggles. One staff 
member from the CCIA also was present. 


The Consultation expressed deep concern about the large 
number Gf political prisoners in India. The Consultation 
suggested that churches, national councils of churches, 
organizations and, actiOn groups interested in. human rights, 
and concerned individuals around the world should be requested 
to appeal to the Prime Minister vot sInmdia j s0n tthe soceaston sof 
the 29th Independence anniversary of India on 15th August, to 
release the political prisoners. The CCIA was requested to 
follow up this suggestion. 


As you are aware a State of Emergency was declared in India 
in June 1975. The actual number of persons detained under the 
Emergency regulations for political reasons is not known. But 
estimates made on the basis of information available from time 
to “Lime Erom official sources put the figure around 50,000. Lt 
is quite possible that the actual number may be much higher. 
The Government of India has made it clear that it has no inten- 
tion to bring them to trial. The detention laws in India enable 
the Government to detain any person without trial or stated 
charges for an indefinite period. There are well-substantiated 
reports of torture of a number of prisoners. : 


You may recall that some months ago the General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches made an appeal to the Indian 
Prime Minister on this question. This was followed by a letter 
trom the CCIA,to the indian, churches. The Church of South India 
at its meeting of the Synod in January 1976 "appealed to the 
Prime Minister and the Government to accord the political 
prisoners fair means of justice". Recently a Committee of 
prominent Indian Christians has been formed to assist the 
families of political prisoners. Several groups contacted by 
CCIA staff in recent weeks in India have strongly endorsed the 
Hong Kong Consultation's suggestion for international appeals 
around August 15th. 


In.addition to official action. by, your church/organization 
on these lines, please give the widest publicity possible to this 
request and encourage as many concerned groups and individuals 
(especially members of parliament etc.) to send appeals to the 
Government of India. 


These appeals may refer to the twenty-ninth anniversary of 
Indian independence, offer good wishes to the people of India 
on that occasion, express deep concern for the large number of 
political prisoners detained without trial or stated charges 
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and request for their release at the earliest. 


Letters and cables are to be sent to the following 
address : 


Her Excellency Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
Prime Minister, 

Prime Minister's Office, 

New Delhi, 

India 


to reach New Delhi on or before 15th August, 1976. 


We shall be most grateful to you for following up this and 
for inforning ous of act ion akew, 


With all good wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 


LEOPOLDO J. NIILUS, 
Director 
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Indochina 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, switzerland, 


Pocil Toys 


In January 1973 the General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches welcomed the signing at Paris of the "Agreement on 
Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam". 


"Peace is now a possibility for “the whole of “Indochina, " 
he said, "and we thank God for it, while repenting our inability 
to brie a “quicker end to tire conrlict. Our hope ms thatthe 
Nations Of “the world, both singly and yotnely through “the 
United Nations, will make every effort to support the peoples of 
indeeciina an therr search for a Juste peace”. 


Thoeuch it has been crossily violated, that Accord remains 
the essential basis for’ the final "cessation Of hostirlieres: and 
lasting peace. It recognized what the WCC has repeatedly 
affirmed since 1966: “the right of the Indochinese peoples to 
seli—-determination; the right “of those pecples “to be “Tree from 
foreign military and political interference in their affairs; 
and the unacceptability of the human tragedy which has been 
thrust upon these peoples and which must be brought to an end." 
(uCC Central Committee 19772). 


The Paris Agreement sharply de-escalated the most 
destructive air war ever experienced by humanity. It created 
a climate which allowed the conflicting parties in Laos to reach 
a prompt negotiated settlement. Despite the fact that hostilities 
have continued in South Vietnam and Cambodia, it substantially 
reduced the bloodshed. 


Through its Commission ‘on “Inter=Church Aid, Refugee and 
World-Service, the WCC has long sought to channel -nelier to the 
Victins Of Ehis cOntlict and continues to do so, both directly 
and in co-operation with other religious, ecumenical and secular 
agencies in the “area. Through its Fund “for “Reconstruction and 
Reconciliation in Indochina, created in‘1972, the WCC has 
provided a forum for representatives from various parts of 
Indochina to meet and discuss possible ways for reconciliation, 
and to promote peace efforts abroad with regard to Indochina. 

It also provides financial assistance for reconstruction 
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programmes throughout the region. This February, the Fund 
organized the Indochina Forum in Vientiane, Laos, where a 
representative group from Indochina met together with represen- 
tatives of Asian and other member churches of the WCC to study 
the changing situation and our response to it. 


We have reviewed their conclusions and the reports coming 
in daily from people involved in WCC-supported programmes in 
many parts of Vietnam. On the basis of this assessment, the 
Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting 
in Geneva, 14-16 April, 1975: 


strongly reiterates the, WCC concern about.the widespread 
violations of the Paris Agreement and appeals to the 
signatories to comply strictly with its provisions, 
especially that‘which calls for the restoration of the 
democratic liberties essential to the formation of the 
Third Component and the establishment of the tripartite 
National Council of National Reconciliation and Concord 
to the complete cessation of hostilities, and to ensure a 
lasting and stable peace; 


urges all states, outside Vietnam to refrain from any 
military involvement or presence’ in South Vietnam, and 
encourages the United States in accordance with the terms 
of the Agreement to resist pressures to provide further 
military aid to the Saigon Government; 


notes that the majority of people have remained in their 
places of residence as control of territory has changed 
in recent weeks, and that they are in urgent need of 
international assistance to enable them to resume normal 
life as soon as possible; 





calls. upon,,the; parties, in, conflict and their allies to 
respect the wishes of the civilian population displaced by 
hostilities as to where they prefer to settle, and to 
ensure their safety and wellbeing; 


welcome the efforts of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations to mobilize and coordinate aid to war victims 
where they are; 


condemns the misuse of displaced civilians, especially 
children, fon purpose, of. political propaganda or military 
advantage; 


recalls that the Fourth Geneva Convention relative to the 
Protection, of Civilian Persons.in Time of War calls for 
orphans or children separated from their parents to be 
entrusted to persons of the same cultural tradition, and 
authorizes the reception of such children in neutral 
countries. only for the duration .of the conflict; 
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calls upon the member ‘churches to remind Christians» ofthe 
dangers involved in precipitate acts arising out of over- 
emotional responses, of the need to follow the carefully 
worked out procedures for intercountry adoption, sand to 
inform them of the alternatives to adoption, including 
support for family reunification efforts and aid to the 
Vietnamese people struggling desperately and lovingly to 
meet the needs of their children; 


urges the member churches “to support’ WCC efferts fo. meet the 
immediate and long-term needs of the people of Indochina 
through continued generous responses to the latest CICARWS 
emergency appeal for that area, and continued support for 
the Pund for Reconstruction, and Reconeiiliation in-indochina; 


Calls upon Christians tovwork-andepray for the just peace 

in Indochina which alone will bring an end to this suffering 
which we all share with its peoples and to assist them in 
all possible ways to rebuild their war-torn lands. 


rs, 


Korea and Philippines 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Berlin West, August 1974 


After considerable discussion and slight amendment of the 
original proposal, the statement was adopted as follows: 


The Central Committee of the WCC expresses concern over 
the worsening situation with regard to human rights in the 
Republic of Korea and the Republic of the Philippines. The 
present policies of the Governments of these countries have led 
to misuse of power, repression, and abridgment of justice and 
freedom. 


We are inspired by the courageous stand taken by secular 
and religious groups and individual citizens in these countries. 
In both countries, several groups of Christians, including 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, have openly identified them- 
selves with the struggle for social justice and affirmation of 
human rights for all people as an expression of their commitment 
to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Therefore the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches resolves as follows: 


1. To appeal to the Governments of the Republic of Korea 
and the Republic of the Philippines to release any 
persons detained in violation of human rights; 


2. To disseminate to the member churches of the World 
Council of Churches all available information on the 
developments in these two countries and the courageous 
examples of the Christians there; , 


3. To send a delegation to each of these countries to 
consult with church leaders there and to make appro- 
priate representation to officials of governments; 


4. To request the CCIA to take further action as and when 


necessary, in consultation with the member churches of 
the area and national and regional ecumenical bodies; 
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To.reatfirm support for and solidarity, with, all 
citizens whose human rights have been denied and 
especially with those Christians who have responded 
out of their commitment to the Gospel, and to pledge 
continued support, solidarity, and prayer. 


Bishop Macario Ga of the Philippines requested that his 
dissent be recorded. 


On the recommendation of Reference Committee I, the Central 
Committee then agreed: 


1M 


To send a word of encouragement to those in Korea and 
the Philippines who are witnessing to their faith in 
the face of oppression and persecution and call upon 
the churches to uphold them in prayer; 


Tovask) CWME’ to ‘bring these actions to the attention of 
churches and councils, as a challenge to them to re- 
examine their own understanding of mission and the forms 
and styles of their mission obedience, including faith- 
fulChristran Jcommitment an participation am the fsocial= 
political site of the nation: 
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<orea 


VISTT OF WCC DELEGATION; May 30: = June? « abD75 


In response to concerns expressed by the Central Committee 
meeting in Berlin, Federal Republic of Germany (August, 1974) as 
well as to invitations extended by the Korean Christian Council, 
a four-member WCC delegation visited South Korea for four days. 
At a press conference in Tokyo, Japan, the delegation expressed 
their deep concern over growing government attacks on churches 
and church leaders, their sense that the government's "military 
security scare" is creating conditions which can only undermine 
true national security, and their confidence that the four church 
leaders then in prison would be acquitted of alleged charges of 
embezzling mission funds from the Bread for the World agency in 
Stuttgart, Federal Republic of Germany. The visit took place 
during a difficult period in Kored when the church was under 
severe pressure from the Park Chung Hee government. 


The delegation consisted of Dr. William P. Thompson, Stated 
Clerk of the United Presbyterian Church in the USA and President 
of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, Dr. Richard von 
Weizsacker, member of the Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany and Deputy in the Bundestag for the Christian Democratic 
Union Party, General Simatupang, President of the Council of 
Churches of Indonesia and Chairman of the Christian Conference 
of Asia,.and Mr..Leopoldo.J. Niilus, Director of. the CCIA. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Nairobi, Kenya, December 11, 1975 


The Central Committee has heard with profound dismay that 
Ahn Byung Moo, Moon Dong Whan, Kim Kwan Suk and Kang Moon Kyu 
have not received permission from the authorities of the Repub- 
lic of Korea to participate in the Assembly meeting in Nairobi 
from 23 November to 10 December 1975. Before and during the As- 
sembly many efforts to persuade the authorities to allow these 
brethren to attend the Assembly have been made - but without 
success. 


The Central Committee considers the denial of exit permits 
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by the Government of Korea as an infringement of the basic human 
and religious rights of the churches and their members freely 

to travel and to share. in the fellowship of the world Christian 
community. 


The Central Committee expresses its solidarity with the 
churches in Korea and urges the member churches of the World 
Council te do all in their power to uphold the- rights of Chris= 
tians in Korea to witness to a just society in responsible free=- 
dom. 


TELEGRAM FROM Dr. PHILIP. POTTER TQ PRESIDENT PARK -CHUNG -HEE, 
958 Sle SU ae SS 


Deeply concerned about death sentence on Kim Chul-Hyun 
member Korean Christian Church Japan appeal to exercise clemency 
and commute sentence to save his life. 


Philip Potter 
General Secretary 


TELEGRAM FROM Dr. PHILIP’ POTTER TO PRESIDENT PARK CHUNG HEE, 
August 25), a976 


Deeply concerned about the sentences demanded by the prose- 
cution for those who signed the March first declaration calling 
for restoration of democracy in Korea we appeal to Your Excel- 
lency to exercise clemency and grant general amnesty to the 
eithteen persons. 


Phitip Potter 
General Secretary 
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Philippines 


TELEGRAM FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER TO PRESIDENT FERDINAND MARCOS, 
ON THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF MARTIAL LAW, September) 21, O77 


On occasion Of Fifth anniversary of Martial Law in 
Philippines we express deep concern about continuing reports of 
detention on political grounds, torture and suppression of 
people's movements struggling for social and economic justice. 


We appeal to you to grant general and unconditional 
amnesty to all political prisoners and to restore human rights 
and fundamental freedoms of the people. 


Assuring you of our continued interest in the welfare of 
the people of Philippines: and recalling.your statement atthe 
World Law Conference we urge you to take steps to ensure 
democratic participation by the people in the life of the 
nation. 
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Taiwan 


TELEGRAM FROM ACTING GENERAL SECRETARY Dr. ALAN BRASH, TO 


PREMIER CHIANG CHIN-KUO ON CONFISCATION OF BIBLES,April 25, 
1975 


World Council of Churches deeply concerned about 
confiscation of bibles by your government and consider the 
action a serious infringement on religious freedom. 


Appeal for release of bibles. 


ALAN BRASH 
Acting General Secretary 


MESSAGE FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN TAIWAN, March 1978 


Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 


As in previous years, I want to use the occasion of the 
annual meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan in order to send you a word of warm greetings 
on behalf of the World Council of Churches. As you know, the 
World Council, with its 293 member churches in more than 100 
countries all over the world, is an instrument of the world- 
wide ecumenical movement in which also your Church participates. 
The frequent exchange of greetings and messages between your 
Church and the World Council of Churches underlines and expresses 
the fellowship between us which has its source in our Risen Lord 
and which is maintained by. the power of His Spirit. Coming 
together as you do in the days immediately following Easter, 
representing presbyteries all over Taiwan, we want to greet you 
with the joyiul affirmation. of the Church through -ell.ages: 
"Christ is rieen,..” 


We pray that the meeting of this Assembly and in particular 
your deliberations on the various aspects of church growth will 
contribute to strengthening the witness of your Church and make 
it visibly a "confessing community". In our intercessions as 
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staff of the World Council of Churches, we are regularly praying 
for your Church, its leaders and congregations, that you might 
continue to discover the will of God in the difficult period of 
transition which your country is facing. We have been encouraged 
to receive the "Declaration on Human Rights" issued by your 
Church in August 1977, and we are assured that your courageous 
appeal to Christian Churches throughout the worid for solidarity 
and support is being heard. 


May I ask you to remember the committees, commissions, 
working groups and the staff of the World Council in your own 
prayers. Mutual intercession is the privileged bond between 
Christians and Churches in all parts of the world, and the 
World Council depends on this support. 


May God richly bless you in your deliberations and in your 
witness in Taiwan. 


Fraternally yours, 


PHILP POTTER 
General Secretary 
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EUROPE 


Helsinki Accord area 


DISARMAMENT - THE HELSINKI AGREEMENT ~- RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 
NATROBI VTH ASSEMBLY, 19775 


1. Ecumenical bodies (WCC, CEC, LWF) and several churches 
of Europe have played an active part in the efforts which led 
to the signing of the Helsinki Agreement on Security and Co- 
©peration in Europe in 1975. They regard this Agreement as.-a 
Sign of hope in a world torn apart by opposing ideologies and 
divided by conflicting interests. 


2 the Firth Assembly Or the World Council of Churches 
appeals to the signatory governments to implement the Helsinki 
Agreement without delay and in all its parts. A climate of 
mutual trust will be created by respecting the Ten Principles 
governing relations between nations. 


+. These principles are: 
I) Sovereign equality for the rignts inherent 
im” SOVErELgnty. 
2)» RETE ai ning rom, the eh mea, OF) wse..OL Loree. 
3) Inviolabr tty oc Trontirers. 
4)- Terratorial, integrity of- staves. 
5) Peaceful settlement of disputes. 
6) Non=intervention» in.internals-aliairs. 


7) Respect for human rights and fundamental tréedoms, 
including the freedom of thought, conscience, 
relioion, OF belive. 


SjoEqual rights, and self-determination. of. peoples. 
)). €O=-operation. among staces. 


10) Puliilment. in good faith of obligations under 
international law. 


4, We emphasize the clause referring to fundamental human 
rights as proclaimed by the United Nations' Declaration of Human 
Rignts: The churches Have the responsibility to be involved 
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whenever it is necessary to make clear that security and the 
development of genuinely human relationships across frontiers 
go together. The churches should be especially concerned with 
the need for rules of behaviour, the purpose.of which 15.0 
avert. the, danger..of violent action..im the attempt.to- establish 
new conditions securing respect for the dignity of men and 
women in Europe. Non-violent structures are also needed for the 
settlement of disputes between nations (e.g. "Draft Convention 
on a European System for the Peaceful Settlement of Disputes"). 


5. The Churches appeal to the good will of all in every 
nation who are entrusted with authority to make decisions. They 
are nevertheless realistic, and recognize the power of evil 
(individual and collective egotism, distrust, search for power, 
etc.). Their contribution will be effective” as individuals and 
nations begin to learn that peace demands the willingness to 
admit one's own faults. Peace demands also the preparedness to 
give up one's own position. The churches will show forth the 
implications. of reconciliation for. the relationships, of, nations. 


6. Concrete proposals on all the many aspects of security 
and co-operation in Europe will be needed for the forthcoming 
bilateral and multilateral negotiations over the implementation 
of the Helsinki Agreement. The churches can contribute much 
from their experience of contacts across frontiers and of 
humanitarian work. 


7. The individual churches of Europe, the Conference of 
European Churches (CEC), and the Churches'Commission on Interna- 
tional Affairs (CCIA) need to be prepared for this task. They 
must also be ready to speak of their experiences in the imple- 
mentation of the Helsinki Agreement at the evaluation meeting 
of the CSCE to be held in Belgrade in 19/77. 


8. The churches will also be concerned with those clauses 
in the Helsinki Agreement which deal directly with their own 
position and functions (religious freedom, freedom of belief 
and worship, contacts between the churches, exchange of 
information, etc.). They will make, clear to the governments 
their own understanding of these sections and how they could be 
implemented. 


9. We commend the nations who drew up the noble principles 
of the Helsinki Agreement and signed them. We hope and pray 
that the nations will do all in their power ‘to: implement these 
principles; and we urge other nations to join them in this 
worthwhile venture. 


10. The Assembly has devoted a substantial period to the 
discussion. of .the alleged denials of religious, liberty in the 
USSR 
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ll. The Assembly recognizes that churches in different 
parts of Europe are living and working under very different 
cond Preions and-traditions. Political -systens, constitutions, 
and adi ni strative practices vary from hation to-nation. “In most 
western European countries the churches have the opportunity 
to seek to reach people through many different public media and 
tO Organize “special Groups for young people and others. In ‘the 
absence of such possibilities in many eastern countries, the 
churches reach people including youth through religious educa- 
tion of children im the “family, catechizing” in the Church of 
interested persons, and vital public worship. 


i2.- In spite of “these différences, Christians in both. parts 
of Europe, and indeed throughout the whole world, are one in 
Christ. The selidarity which results from faith in our ‘common 
Lord permits the mutual sharing of joys and sufferings and 
requires mutual correction. Christians dare not remain silent 
when other members of the Body of Christ face problems in any 
part of the world. But whatever is said and done must be 
preceded by consultation and must be an expression of Christian 
love’. 


i3. When a problem relates to fundamental freedoms ,,-inelwd= 
ing freedom of thought, conscience, religion, or belief, .the 
Helsinki Declaration provides a new opportunity for solutions. 
The spirit of Helsinki clearly reflects the commitment of the 
Signatories’ to prevent a new era of “cold war”. 


14. Therefore the Assembly urges the Central Committee and 
the General Secretariat to take’ such situations seriously -and to 
undertake appropriate actions. 


15. The Assembly requests the General Secretary to see to 
it that the question of religious liberty be the subject of 
intensive consultations with the member churches of the signatory 
states of the Helsinki Agreement and that a first report be 
presented at the next Céntral Committee meeting in August 1976. 


16. This Assembly recognizes that all the signatory nations 
appended below have equal responsibility to observe and carry 
out all the principles of this solemn agreement. 


IbTTER FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER TO "MEMBER CHURCHES- IN STATES 
SIGNATORIES TO THE "FINAL ACT" OF THE CONFERENCE ON SECURITY 
AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE, March 19, 1976 


Dear Friends, 
Through the reports of your delegates to the Fifth 


Assembly, you are well aware of the considerable attention 
given in Nairobi to the need for the churches in countries who 
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signed .thé )"Final Act" of. thexConferenceson (Seeurityandico= 
operation in Europe to contribute more effectively to the 
implementation of the "fundamental freedoms, including freedom 
of,.conscience, religion or -belie£", particularly inthe: context 
of the Helsinki Declaration. In this connection, the Assembly 
requested me "to see to it that the question of religious 
liberty be the subject of intensive consultations with the 
member churches of the signatory states of the Helsinki 
Agreement and that a first report be presented at the next 
Central Committee meeting in, August 1976". 


Some delegates were mainly concerned about restrictions on 
religious freedom and intellectual dissidence in the socialist 
states .of Eastern .Burope, particularly: im they USSRs, As »the 
debate on these issues progressed, however, attention was drawn 
to the need expressed in the report of Section V at the Nairobi 
Assembly to recognize the inter-dependence of the human rights 
+ S0Clad, economic ».-cultural, civil.-and, pobitical.-.engnetated 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Internatio- 
nal Covenants on Human Rights to which the Helsinki Declaration 
refers. In our work together in recent years, we have learned 
that to isolate religious freedom from other rights, or to seek 
to apply criteria from one social system to another without 
seriously considering the very different contexts rarely helps 
us to achieve our desired, goad; of. amplementatiom.of duman rights. 


In the light of the total Assembly discussion on human 
rights, the new Central Committee “agreed that questions of 
human rights in socialist states would be considered within the 
normal processes of the WCC for which no new programmes or 
structures would be required". Therefore, the proposal which I 
make now with regard to furthering our understanding of human 
rights in Europe and of the churches' responsibility to work 
ecumenically for their implementation represented another step 
along what we have always recognized to be a long road. It is 
but one important part of the total response. to the Assembly in 
this field, and discussions are being held on how to intensify 
our work related to other regions as well. We should recall the 
recent ecumenical background against which our future work must 
be planned. 


In the period since January 1971, the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs (CCIA), has engaged in a broad 
process of intensive consultation with the churches, -inviting 
them to reflect critically on their approaches to human rights, 
and to share their reflections with others. The emphasis has 
been on the-implementation of human righes, as; undermianed by 
the consultation on “Human Rights and Christian Responsibility~ 
(St. Polten, Austria, 1974), which established a framework for 
a new ecumenical approach to human rights. 


The WCC -has understood its role, as the Report of Assembly 


Section V states as being to "provide a place for mutual chal- 
lenge of the churches to become better servants; a place where 
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the churches can come together to give one another pastoral and 
material support as they become more courageously engaged in the 
struggle for human rights where they are; and a place to share 
strategies for struggle”. 


In’ preparing’ my first report to the’ Central Committee this 
August, I consider it essential to indicate how the churches 
in the “Siqnatory states’ intend’ to*use ‘together the- Helsinki 
Declaration. aiVspirre.and in fach as "a new opportunity” for 
solutions", and what assistance they expect from the WCC to 
that: end. 


E have asked «Mr: * Leopoldo J. Nirius; Director Oof-CCIA, to 
consult with you on my behalf about these matters and to 
organize a small, informal exploratory meeting with some thirty 
representatives of your churches in July. The purpose of that 
meeting will be to determine what future steps might be taken, 
and to assess what progress has been made on these questions 
Since the Assembly in the individual churches and through the 
bilateral discussions which some of you have undertaken since 
Nairobi. The CCIA will develop, in consultation with you, a 
draft agenda for that meeting. Much background material for 
this meeting is already available. Basic guidelines are contained 
in the attached Assembly Section V reports on human rights, and 
the resolution on the Helsinki Declaration. The documents of the 
Conference of European Churches related to its work in this field 
provide substantial bases for reflection. Further, ,1 would urge 
you to obtain and circulate copies of the Helsinki Agreement 
amongst your congregations and church leaders for their study 
well in advance of the July meeting. 


The CCiA will also be consulting, you. about participation, at 
the meeting. We will seek to ensure with you a proper sub- 
regional and confessional balance, and will take into considera- 
tion your, points. of view. Though not every Church. can. be 
represented at this. first meeting, ii7is essential that.éach 
church be engaged in its preparation. 


In addition to studying the materials you have developed 
yourselves and those I have mentioned, it would be helpful if 
you could share with one another .and with afqyour current 
thinking on these matters. I would therefore.’‘propose the follow- 
ing questions as an outline for this next\léevel of exchange: 


1. In what ways is the Helsinki Declaration being studied 
im -your churches? 


2, Can you identify practices in your.sociéety.which may 
contradict the spirit or the letter of the’ Helsinki 
Declaration? 


3. What possibilities does your church have to aid in the 
diffusion, study and understanding of the Helsinki 
Declaration in your country, and its implementation, 
particularly with reference to freedom of thought, 
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conscience, religion or belief? 


4. What actions is your church now taking or intending to 
take’ in this regard? 


5. In what ways does your church envisage further interna- 
tional ecumenical cooperation amongst the churches in 
the signatory states for the more effective implementa- 

. tion of the Helsinki Declaration? What role do you 
wish to see the WCC play here, in the light, for 


example, of the involvement of the Conference of European 


Churches, the Lutheran World Federation, the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches and other ecumenical and 
confessional bodies' initiatives? 


CCIA will collect your views on these points and share them 
with other member churches to which this letter goes so that all 


can participate in the discussion in their own churches. These 
replies would also serve as the major input for the July 
meeting. It is realized that the time limit established by the 
Assembly for this first report is very short. Therefore I am 
sure that you will not expect of one another exhaustive answers 


to these questions now, but certainly responses will be necessa- 


ry which give evidence of the reflections of your church on 
these matters. 


In order that your view can be shared with other member 
churches involved, they should be communicated to the Director 
GE CCIA by May’ 15;° 1976, “at” the latest. 


We plan to convene the exploratory meeting on 24-28 July, 
1976, in order that I may consider its finding in preparation 
for my report to the Central Committee. 


We look forward to your response to the questions asked 
and to your reactions to the proposal for an exploratory 
consultation. You can be assured that we shall do everything 
possible to accommodate your suggestions. 


With best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 


PHILIP POTTER 
General Secretary 
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MEMORANDUM TO THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE WCC FROM THE 
COLLOQUIUM ON THE CHURCHES' ROLE IN THE APPLICATION OF 

THE FINAL ACT. OF THE CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION 
IN EUROPE, Montreux, Switzerland, July 1976 


L. INTRODUCTION 


1. From July 24-28, 1976 representatives of churches in the 
countries which signed the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, met in Montreux, Switzerland, 
at the invitation of the General Secretary of the WCC. This 
invitation came as the result of a request of the Fifth Assembly, 
which asked Dr. Potter "to see to it that the questions of 
religious freedom be the subject of intensive consultation with 
the member churches of the signatory states of the Helsinki 
Agreement, so that a first report could be presented to the 
Central Committee meeting in August 1976". 


2. The Montreux colloquium was prepared by the CCIA and 
brought together some 30 representatives of the member churches 
in the countries concerned. They based their discussions mainly 
on the texts of Section V Of the Fifth Assembly, the, Final Act 
of Helsinki, WCC documents on human rights and religious free- 
dom up to 1976, answers by the member churches to some specific 
questions of the General Secretary and other related documents. 
Participants ‘in the meeting Contributed “additronal relevant 
material. 


3. The colloquium was reminded that since the beginning of 
the ecumenical movement, human rights, and religious freedom 
as one important such right, have been a concern of the 
churches. It was in the context of the movement that churches 
found new and broader opportunities to relate concern for their 
own rights to the service of the world community. Thus churches 
have contributed to the formulation and the implementation of 
international declarations and conventions, which are now 
gaining increasing acceptance in the human family. 


4. The colloquium recognized the close relationship between 
the efforts of the WCC (St. Polten, Assembly Section V), the 
LWF's study on human rights, the theological work of the WARC 
and the ongoing concerns of such organizations as CEC and the 
CPC. Recent ecumenical thought on confessing Christ today and 
on the unity of the church also pays serious attention to the 
need to promote human rights. 


5. The most important ecumenical resource for this task is 
the power which flows from God's promises and commands. From 
Him we derive our common callingwhich comes to all who share 
common. faith.and motivation,..though we live in vastly different 
circumstances. Herein lie both the unique function and the 
unigue possibility of the ecumenical movement. Our resources 
also include theological insights, new and old, as well as 
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ecumenical guidelines or programme proposals which need to be 
further developed and implemented. 


6. The tension inevitably arising out of our common calling 
and the need for varied implementation should neither be 
ignored nor exaggerated. We should learn to use it for our 
mutual correction and enrichment. Our common calling provides 
us with the mandate to consult each other and indeed to act 
together. The need to implement that calling in our different 
societies requires mutual confidence, respect and willingness 
to learn from one another. We are deeply grateful to God for 
the existence Of the WCC and other ecumenical organizations, for 
what they have already accomplished in recent decades and for 
the possibilities they represent for common action in the 
future. 


It is in the ecumenical movement that we have learned, as 
a mandate of faith, that the church should be at the service of 
all whose rights are violated. We have learned that this service 
should happen in the context of fraternal relations between the 
churches and their leaders. 


7. To keep together these two elements of the ecumenical 
mandate will not always be easy. Churches inevitably are affect- 
ed by the social, political and cultural straggles.of our time. 
Tensions between power--blocs do not leave the churches untouched. 
Loyalty to the Lord and loyalty to our respective countries may 
well involve us in conflicts. Churches have their share 
of tensions between developed and less developed countries. 

They know of the conflict between the poor, whose basic rights 
to life are often violated, and the rich who often give priority 
to a whole range of individual rights. Christian support for 
detente may well conflict with the Christian conviction that 
acts of solidarity with people struggling for human rights are 
essential to the furtherance of peace and justice. Christians 

do not only live in a divided world, they are part of the 
division. They make different political choices and are part, 
however much they strive for objectivity, of the environment in 
which they are called to witness and to serve. 


Like all other people they are subjected to a variety of 
pressure which limit religious liberty (e.g. governments, 
ideologies, economic structures and the claims of other 
religions), Like others, thesehurches arestempted to-assertia 
privileged position for their particular understanding of 
religious liberty as through it alone were valid. They know at 
all times that their understanding of religious liberty must be 
rooted in biblical thought. To hold together the prophetic and 
servant vocations requires a constant readiness to submit to 
Divine judgement. 


These tensions, conflicts and temptations often strain 
our confidence in one another and undermine our mutual respect. 
Too often they cause us to judge one another by our own pre- 
Ssuppositions, thus rendering impossible the dialogue for which 
we are nevertheless uniquely equipped. 
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8. At the same time the churches have special opportunities 
to fulfil the tasks entrusted to them. The ecumenical movement, 
through the churches, has access to thousands of local communi- 
ties and can rejoice in the possibility of spreading and 
popularizing the necessary insights and requirements for the 
betterment of human rights. It can also engage the people in 
widespread action and make, through the members of the churches, 
a moral contribution to society, which is no less real for the 
fact cthat rb fs reftens invisible: 


The ecumenical movement also has at its disposal a network 
of national, regional and world-wide organizations which 
strengthen the opportunity for cooperation, and for effective 
partnership in conversations with governments and intergovern- 
mental organizations. Especially in view of the very complex 
nature of the questions with which we deal here, this network, 
if well used for information and the evaluation of information, 
can be of great value to society as a whole. 


Ilw JTHE sCHURCHES -AND THE “(HELSINKS: FINAL, ACT 


9.:The Final Act of Helsinki constitutes a historic event, for 
all the ‘Sienatony States. “it-was ‘not aivictory for any ne grep 
©fmiations or ifior zany tdeoclogy -but-a prac tical teqiona h-appii— 
cation of the principles that underlie the United Nations 
Charter, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
Covenants consequent on that Declaration. The churches should 
do all in their power to help to preserve the positive politi- 
eal owili implicit in the signing of the final “Act. 


10. While in some states, especially in Eastern Europe, 

special efforts have been made, with the active participation 

of the churches, to disseminate and evaluate the text for wide 
sections of the population, in others the full content is little 
knowneclt iis acereative task.:fom therehurches Hn jalbl Signatory 
States to show that all ten principles are inter-related and 
that, aS was recognized at Nairobi, "security and the development 
of genuinely human relationships across frontiers go together". 


ll. The churches in their dedication to work for peace and 
reconciliation should particularly value the commitment made at 
Helsinkicto nefrain ~from che pthreat,.om use, of Lorde, by ali 
parties as a way of settling disputes. They should explore in 
this context how they might together more effectively promote 
the reduction both of national armaments and the limitation of 
the international arms trade. 


Furthermore, the churches should give active support to 
the proposals of the Swiss Government to promote a European 
instrument for the peaceful settlement of disputes. Recent 
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history has shown that violent disputes would not necessarily 
be East-West, but conflicts have arisen between nations of 
Similar social systems. 


12. The Helsinki Final Act gives prominence both to the 
principle of national sovereignty and to the-right to self- 
determination of peoples. The churches should welcome the 
affirmation of these rights and point to their significance-fox 
the development of friendly relations and cooperation among 
States. 


The churches should be sensitive to the positive elements 
in nationalism as well as to the dangers in chauvinism which 
can be a source of conflict between and within states. 


13-In Principle Vil “of the Helsinki Final Act the Sigqnatery 
States have committed themselves to the respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms as an essential factor "for peace, 
justice and well being". The full text of this Principle with 
all its implications, should be taken into consideration by the 
churches as they work for its realization. In affirming this 
Principle, the States have assumed-responsibilities internally 
and towards each other. We recognize that in certain instances 
a conflict might arise between the principles of non-interven= 
tion and the safeguarding of human rights. The churches can 
demonstrate by their mutual relationship that responsible 
criticism is 4 form ‘of service and (not Gf hostility. Criticism 
can only be responsible when it is based on honest evaluation 
of available information. Condemnation of violations of human 
rights wherever they are objectively established is an obliga- 
tion for the churches and should not be confused with unjustified 
interference. 


14. The churches are called to stand by the victims of 
injustice and persecution at home and abroad. That is the same 
for all Christians and churches. The way they fulfil ‘this -task 
may differ from society to society and in some cases from church 
to church. To fulfil it,member churches of the WCC will need 
each others' help. 


15. While the safeguarding of human rights including parti- 
cularly the freedom of thought, conscience, religion or belief 
in all the Signatory States is of special concern to the 
churches in the follow-up to Helsinki, the Final Act calls for 
action in many areas which have a direct bearing on human 
rights and therefore also calls for the active attention of the 
churches. Among those areas are economic and environmental 
issues as well as questions of cultural exchange, human contacts 
and the freer exchange of information. 
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Lit, RELIGIOUS. LUBERTY 


16. The most recent ecumenical definition of religious 
liberty was given by the WCC Fifth Assembly: 


"The right to religious freedom has been enshrined 
bh most) Constitutions “as la ibasic ‘human! right. By 
religious freedom we mean the freedom to have or to 
adopt a religion or belief of one's choice, and 
freedom, either individually or in community with 
others and in public or private, to manifest one's 
religion or belief in worship, observance, practice 
and teaching. Religious freedom should also include 
the niightcandaduty of religious bodies ‘to. criticize 
the ruling powers when necessary, on the basis of 
their religious convictions." 


The Helsinki Final Act says: 


"The participating states will respect human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, including the freedom of 
thought ;,..conscience, religion or belief), forvall 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion." 


17. Religious freedom may neither be separated from the 
concern for other fundamental human rights, nor confused with 
claims for special privileges for religious communities. The 
loss of former privileges should not necessarily be interpreted 
as a violation of religious liberty. The churches must exercise 
a continuous self-criticism of their practices which in the name 
of religious liberty denied other essential human rights. As it 
was said at St. Pdélten, there have been times and places where 
the church, claiming its rights and abrogating its responsibili- 
ties, has itself instigated or condoned violations of human 
rights. 


18. The problem of interpreting and implementing religious 
liberty is complicated by the fact that there are different 
approaches to the issue: 


a) In some churches most members, influenced by the 
hong uiraditbions sof stheizrschunches; insist primarily 
on the freedom of the congregation to worship; 


b) In other churches there is greater insistence on 
religious liberty which includes the free exercise 
of education, mission and prophetic ministry 
towards their societies as stated by the Fifth 
Assembly; 


c) The views of governments and other secular powers 
sometimes differ from the convictions held by the 
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churches, thus causing <contl icts: 


Ecumenical efforts to implement religious liberty must 
take into consideration all of these perspectives. 


19. In working for the implementation of religious liberty 
the different confessional, historical and social traditions of 
the various regions and~countries: as well .as the»ecclesiological 
background and the concrete circumstances in which these 
churches live and witness must be taken seriously. For this 
task the churches must be guided by the spirit of true conciliar 
fellowship. Churches may assist each other to defend or exercise 
their freedom, but should take into account respective church 
disciplines and traditions, on the condition that they are not 
in contradiction with the spirit of the ecumenical fellowship, 
brotherhood and cooperation. The spirit of conciliarity ought 
to be applied by churches to members and groups of members who 
are at variance with the official policies of their churches out 
of their personal ‘Christianecconvietion: 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


20. We urge the churches to set aside the human and 
financial resources necessary to fulfil the human rights 
aspirations of the Fifth Assembly as contained in the report 
Of iLts section Vv. 


21. Helsinki “tol low-up 


a) The WCC should explore how best to make known to 
the 1977 Belgrade Review Conference the concerns 
expressed in this report. It should further ask 
the member churches of the Signatory States of 
the Helsinki Final Act to approach their own 
governments and ask them to ensure that the 
Belgrade Conference is seriously prepared, and 
to strive there for the full realization of the 
provisions of the Final, Act. 


b) The WCC and its member churches should contribute 
to the realization of the Helsinki Final Act in 
all its aspects, especially cooperation in 
humanitarian and other fields. 


c) The Helsinki Final Act provides an important new 
impetus for the continuation and deepening of the 
Christian-Marxist dialogue, and the ongoing 
dialogue between the churches and the states in 
which they serve, concerning peace, justice and 
human rights. Cold War attitudes, still alive, 
contradict the spirit rot ollelsigki svindthis 
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context, the churches should welcome the statement 
of European Communist parties who met in Berlin 
(June 30, 1976), that they recognize the need to 
cooperate with religious communities and believers 
and to enter into dialogue with them. 


Actions related to the U.N. 


a) 


Helsinki provides a new opportunity to use interna- 
tional structures, both governmental and non- 
governmental, to urge governments which have not 
yet ratified the U.N. Covenants on. Human Rights. to 
do so. The fact that after a ten-year process of 
ratification, these two Covenants have come into 
force immediately following upon the Helsinki Final 
Act, provides new instruments for all signatory 
Governments to help implement the human rights 
provisions of the.Final Act. 


The human rights principles inherent in the Helsinki 
Final Act are relevant to the mandate of .the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission. To make the Helsinki 
Agreement more effective the churches should urge 
their governments to enable the Commission to work 
more effectively. The Helsinki Agreement could also 
provide some further impetus towards the conclusion 
of an international Convention -on the Elimination 

@£ Religious Intolerance. 


Recommendations to the WCC on Human Rights and 
Religious Liberty 


The WCC should: 


a) 


strive to strengthen further the ecumenical fellow- 
ship and help the churches in the signatory states 
of the Final Act of the Helsinki Declaration to 
implement the recommendations to the churches 
listed above. In particular, the churches in 
socialist countries should be enabled to contribute 
more fully to the various levels of the work of the 
WCC. 


engage in efforts to clarify and conecretize 
continually the different understandings of human 
rights and religious freedom in specific social 
and political contexts, so that @radually a 
concrete and common understanding of these notions 
becomes acceptable in all countries. 


in accordance with the recommendations made in the 
report of Assembly Section V, paras. 21-25, 


- strengthen the facilities of CCIA to enable it to 
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serve as an“instrument for collecting and 
evaluating information concerning human rights 
situations and for publishing occasional reports 
on specific issues of human rights and religious 
liberty; 


set up within CCIA an advisory group to examine 
and evaluate problems and serious cases of 
violation of human rights which are brought to 
the attention of WCC. In cases where a member 
church is involved, it should be consulted; 


on the basis of the advisory group's work, the 
General Secretary of WCC may decide whether to 
follow up the case and the method of its handling; 


Since the tasks mentioned in the first and the 
third points above, can only be fulfilled within 

a regional context, the CCIA should, in consulta- 
tion with the churches in a given area and seeking 
their participation, seek to create and/or 
strengthen the appropriate regional structures 

for action particularly in the area of the Signa- 
tory States or the Helsinki Final Act, and in 
collaboration there with the CEC; 


the fulfilment of these recommendations will 
largely depend on the churches' readiness to 
respond positively to para. 20 of this report. 


REPORT OF THE SECOND COLLOQUIUM ON THE CHURCHES' ROLE IN THE 
APPLICATION OF THE FINAL ACT OF THE CONFERENCE ON SECURITY 
AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE, Montreux, Switzerland, July 1977 


PREAMBLE 


This second Montreux (Switzerland) Colloquium has brought 
together official representatives of the member churches in the 
signatory states of the Helsinki Final Act, and of the Conference 
of European Churches, the National Council of Churches of Christ 
ay £he UsS.A., and the Canadian ‘Council of Churches. Tt was 
convened on behalf of a planning group drawn from Eastern and 
Western Europe and North America by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs of the World Council of 
Churches. 


This Colloquium reaffirms the conviction of the St. Pdolten 
consultation on "Human Rights and Christian Responsibility" 
that "the emphasis of the Gospel is on the value of all human 
beings in the sight of God, on the atoning and redeeming work 
of Christ that has given to man his true dignity, on love as 
the motive for action, and on love for one's neighbour as the 
practical expression of an active faith in Christ. We are 
members one of another, and when one suffers all are hurt." 
That consultation stated that "primary responsibility for the 
defence and promotion of human rights ... lies with local and 
national churches", and indicated that the churches do have 
resources, real and potential to invest in this work. 


The recommendations on human rights of the WCC Fifth 
Assembly give clear indications of specific areas of responsibi- 
lity of “the churches.” (cf. “especially paras ’L=18)<. 2 sFurther, 
the reports of the first Montreux Colloquium, and the reports of 
the CEC consultations on "The CSCE and the Churches" (Buckow 
1975) and "Europe after Helsinki and the Developing Region" 
(Gallneukirchen 1977) give some specific indications of the 
role of the churches in relation to the Helsinki Final Act. 

We commend once again these three documents, the publication 
Main Statements by the WCC’ on Religious Freedom 19486-1975, and 
the studies on theology and human rights done by the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches and the Lutheran World Federation, 
for the study and action of the churches in the Helsinki area. 


Our primary task has been to aid in the implementation of 
the recommendation of the WCC Central Committee during its 
meeting in August 1976, that there be promoted in the Helsinki 
area "the development of an appropriate mechanism and network 
connecting commissions or departements of member churches, 
national councils and the Conference of European Churches, which 
either exist presently or may be created to deal with matters 
of human rights". We were agreed that these questions should be 
considered in the total context of the realization of the Final 
Act, all of whose ten principles have a primary importance. 
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On the basis of our discussions, we submit the following 
recommendations to the member churches and to the Conference of 
European Churches, the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the USA and the Canadian Council of Churches. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM OF ECUMENICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE HELSINKI AREA 


1, Program to be @stapbliched 


We propose the establishment of a program of ecumenical 
activities to be carried on under the heading: 


The Churches' Human Rights Program 
for the Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act 


2, “‘SELUCEuUBE: 


2.1 Sponsors. On behalf of the churches, this program snail be 
sponsored by the Conference of European Churches, the 
National Council Of Churches of Christ in the USA, and Tire 
Canadian Council of Churches. 


2.2 Working Committee. The sponsors shall “establish in -consulta- 
tion with the churches, a Working Committee composed of 
eleven members: four from Eastern Europe and four from 
Western Europe (to be appointed by CEC); and three from 
North America (to be appointed by NCCC-USA and CCC). Each 
member shall have an appointed alternate. 


a) The Working Committee is responsible to the sponsors 
1Gintly. 


b) The Working Committee shall elect its own moderator. 
c) The Working Committee shall meet at least once per year. 


dad) In making appointments of members of the Working 
Committee, the sponsors shall seek to maintain confes- 
sional, sub-regional, age, and sex balances. 


2©3°Colleéguia. Twiceaduring the »five-year aperiedypregected fox 
this program, colloquia shall be held in which the churches 
will be invited to participate directly. The dates, size 
and character of the colloquia shall be determined by the 
Working Committee. 


2.4 Administration. It is recommended that the administration 
of this Program be located within CEC. 


2.5. Program Secretary. A Program :Secretary ,shallabe-~appointed 
by and be responsible to the Working Committee and employed 
by CEC. He or she shall be assisted by a secretary/typist 
who shall also be employed by CEC. The appointment of the 
program secretary shall be done in consultation with the 
sponsors. 
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Location. The location of the office of the program secreta- 
ry shall be decided by the Working Committee on the basis 

of an exploration by CEC into the*feasibility of locating 

it in Geneva. 


Duration of the Program 
It is recommended that this program have a duration of five 


years. 


Finances 


The program budget shall be established by the Working 
Committee within the limits set by the sponsoring bodies. 


It is estimated on the basis of Geneva costs that the annual 
program expenditure would be approximately as follows: 
= Staff salaries and .office costs Sirs > 140 "*000 
- Travel expenses S 107 000 
- Meetings of Working Committee : 7°000 
= Meetings of the Colloquia ,, : 
25, U100 
(Annual reserve) 
- Documentation/translation, etc. . 15 000 
- Miscellaneous iy 3'000 
Total: Sirs. 200"000 
(US$ 80'000) 


These funds shall be raised from church sources, in addition 
to the churches’ regular contributions to_the sponsors. 


The draft budget in para. 4.2 is based on the assumption 
that, whenever possible, the churches will cover all, or at 
least a part of the costs of their representatives at the 
colloquia, and at meetings of the Working Committee. 

Expenses may be further reduced if member churches agree to 
act as hosts to meeting of the Working Committee or Colloquia 
of? to.assume. othero tasks suchas -transltation: work or to 

make other contributions in kind. 


The administration of the program budget would be located 
with CEC, it being understood that costs involved in 
assuming this responsibility would be covered by the pro- 
gram budget. 


Program and Functions 


The implementation of the program shall be done in the 
spirit and context of the Helsinki Final Act. 
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The details of program-.and policy to be followed in it 
shall be established by the Working Committee. The colloquia 
have a consultative function only. 


The Working Committee shall: 


a) Supervise the work of the Program Secretary. 
b) Report regularly on its activity to the member churches. 


c) Coordinate, where appropriate, sub~regional and national 
acEivitzes. 


dad) Plan study projects. 


e) Plan the Colloquia in coordination with the. sponsors and 
their member churches. 


Among the elements of the total program to be established by 
the Working Committee shall be the tasks: 


a) To inform and advise the churches and other relevant 
bodies and individuals on human rights problems within 
the total context of the realization of the Final Act 
in, Bll -Lts, parts. 


b) To stimulate and be available to advise on studies and 
ba> and multi-lateral activities in?’the participating 
churches. 


c) To distribute among the churches relevant human rights 
documentation. 


dad): To maintain regular contact with CCIA, the Human Rights 
Advisory Group established within CCIA, and through it, 
with other regional conferences of churches. 


e) To relate to Roman Catholic and other religious and 
secular agencies in this field. 


f) To examine and evaluate problems and serious cases of 
violation of human rights which are brought to the 
attention of the Working Committee, make recommendations 
to appropriate bodies on how they should be handled, and 
where a member church is involved, ensure prior consulta- 
tion with it and encourage participation by it in the 
procedure if.a spirit.of;mutuadoconfidence. 


Lt is recognized that the work to be accomplished in the 
context of this program needs to be done at three levels: 


a) The Helsinki Area 
b) Sub-regional levels 
c) National and local levels 


In addition to the elements of program described above for 
the Helsinki Area, 


a) At national levels, each church and/or national council 
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should locate responsibility for human rights and 
religious liberty concerns with an existing specific 
body or one to be created. This body should bear respon- 
Ssibidity. for; developing: programs, ef, study;and action for 
its own church(es), and for maintaining relations with 
Similar bodies elsewhere in the Helsinki Area. 


by At sub-regional levels, churches may decide to group 
together within geographical areas in order to refiect 


and act together. This should be done in a way which will 
not further emphasize differences, but which help to 
overcome existing barriers. 


The Colloquium went into further detail regarding the 
program at the level of the Helsinki Area in terms of meet- 
ings, encounters and exchanges among the churches, and of 
common studies they may agree to undertake together. 


Meetings; encounters ana exchanges, among: the churches 


Ecumenical experience has shown that face-to-face contacts 
among representatives of the churches are of ._ fundamental 
impoxrtance, inaovercoming.our,differences ,-in=deepening our 
own self-understanding and in developing new forms of 
common, effective-ecumenical action. 


We believe that meetings, encounters and exchanges among 

the churches needa to be organized in a regular and systemat- 
ic way so as to strengthen our work together in supporting 
the principles set out in the Helsinki Final Act. This aim 
can be achieved only in an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
confidence. We therefore propose: 


1 That there be held at least two meetings in the five-year 
period of this program where representatives of the 
churches in the area can: 


a) share the results of common studies they have agreed 
to undertake; 


b) enter into substantial discussion on one or more 
urgent and relevant topics related to human rights and 
religious liberty in the overall Helsinki context 
including the inter-relatedness of security, disarma- 
ment and international cooperation with these topics; 


c) dascussrecurrent human rights and“religious “liberty 
concerns in the area, including an exchange of informa- 
tion regarding the general situation and concrete 
cases; 


d) evaluate the effectiveness of ecumenical undertakings 
Ln is fel ad. 
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6.2.2 That the Roman Catholic” Church and other religious 


organizations concerned should be informed of the inten- 
tion to reflect together upon the problems surrounding 
human rights and religious liberty in the context of the 
Helsinki Final Act and that its appropriate bodies should 
be consulted about the possible avenues for future 
cooperation. 


6.2.3 That, in addition, smaller working groups be formed on an 


ecumenical basis (at national, sub-regional or Helsinki 
Area levels as appropriate) to pursue in greater depth 
particular problems identified by the churches in the 
meetings described in para. 6.2.1 above, and/or to discuss 
and make proposals to the churches on matters of urgent 
concern. 


6.2.4 That bi-lateral and multi-lateral exchanges of groups and 


individuals, especially women and youth, be promoted as a 
regular activity organized by the churches for both 
information-sharing and substantial discussion of common 
concerns. 


-5 That contacts between churches, at the national level, and 


ecumenical bodies and Roman Catholic bodies responsible 
for human rights be encouraged. 


6.2.6 That the churches be encouraged to look for possible forms 


re 


ye § 
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of dialogue with their respective governments, similar to 
those which the latter have with other non-governmental 
organizations in the application of the Helsinki Final Act. 
It is indeed desirable that the churches be participants 
in these dialogues which take place within the framework 
of the life of a nation or that they take the initiative 

in proposing such dialogues with their governments. 


Common studies 


In proposing topics for common studies in the churches, we 
have based ourselves on the conviction that the churches 
already have much in common, particularly in the field of 
human rights and religious liberty where we have developed 

a consensus through the St. Polten Consultation, the WCC 
Fifth Assembly, the first Montreux Colloquium, the two CEC 
consultations on Helsinki, and the studies on theology and 
human rights of both the World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
and the Lutheran World Federation. We feel that we need to 
build and act upon that common commitment. 


We are conscious of the fact that the implementation of the 
Helsinki Final Act is a process which has gone through 
several stages and requires constant further development. 
The same is true for human rights in the Helsinki context. 
In the Helsinki resolution of the WCC Fifth Assembly, the 
achievement of. the Final Act was described as "a sign of 


hope in a world torn apart by opposing ideologies and 
divided by conflicting interests." 


This realistic, dynamic phrase should determine the 
engagement of the churches for the implementation of the 
Final Act. They should further not hinder this process. 
From this, the Colloquium has drawn the following conse- 
quences for how a study program should be conceived: 


a) The way of putting the question must contribute concrete- 
ly to the process of détente which was further promoted 
by the adoption of the Final Act. 


b) The churches must demonstrate that they are able to 
aiscuss these "topics openly, but" not in @ spirit’ of 
confrontation, .A) preconditions €or. this, is basic, trust, 
which allows.us-boths to question: and, to,allow,ourselves 
to be questioned, while guarding against harmful senti- 
ments of superiority. 


e)s The topics. must,make possible-a.precess- of, action, and 
reflection. 


dad) The studies must not be carried out in an eurocentric 
way. Rather, the relationship between questions arising 
in the Helsinki Area and the effort to find solutions 
for global problems must be maintained and made fruitful 
for the world. 


e) The-whole study task, in which action is an integral part, 
mast be carried Out in the spirit of, service. 


f) It. is not possible to establish a long-term procran of 
common studies in advance. Rather, questions must be 
identified which require the special thinking and action 
of the churches in the Helsinki context. Studies must 
move quickly fromthe? abstracts to= the; concrete. 


Against this background we would propose the following 
topics for common studies. The concept oF “study” and the 
methods to be utilized will necessarily differ from topic 
LO topic: 


a) The inter-relatedness- of human xrignts,.peace,—disarma-— 
ment and Security 


How can we remain alert to the inter-relatedness of 

human rights, peace, disarmament and security, and there- 
by give a new impetus to the constructive further develop- 
ment Of the interpretation Of the Helsinki Final Act? 

How, in this connection, and with this LntentLon to 

make further progress, 1S the dialectic of human’ rights, 
on. the one hand, and. of national security and the concept 
of détente on the other, to be posed? How can a concept 

Of "security. seen only along ines Of military security 
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be widened into a broader, more human understanding of 
security which eliminates fear and mistrust among human 
beings? Similarly, how is the principle of national 
sovereignty which is contained together with the rights 
of peoples to self~determination in the Final Act to 

be understood in terms of the equally important commit- 
ment to growing cooperation among the nations? 


b) The tasks of the churches in the light of the existence 
of different understandings of human rights 


In the Helsinki Area different priorities are estab- 
lished in accordance with different understandings of 
human rights. What does this mean for the churches in 
view of their specific task of implementing human rights? 


The churches take into account different social conditions 
and world-views as they become involved in efforts to 
implement human rights. 


c) Churches' efforts to improve mutual information 


What kind of information could contribute to the creation 
of a true picture of the life and work of churches? How 
can it be obtained, transmitted-and received? 


Despite years of ecumenical cooperation, there is still 

a serious lack of full mutual information among the 
churches on the conditions in which they live and work. 
It is especially necessary for the churches to take 
seriously their cooperative task of publicizing available 
information and of correcting false images of the other. 


a) Development of a constructive-critical solidarity 


How can a constructive-critical solidarity be developed 
among the churches as a contribution to détente? 


This solidarity includes fraternal openness and mutual 
assistance, but it also demands the creation of a 
durable relationship of trust among the churches. 


Studies in individual churches should be undertaken in an 
ecumenical perspective in which relationship to other 
churches, both within the country and beyond it, would be 
evidenced. 


Immediate next steps for the implementation of this program 


The report of this Colloquium shall be directed to the 
churches in the Helsinki Area. 


The report of this Colloquium should be made available, 
through CCIA, who convened it, to the General Secretary of 
the WCC and the Central Committee. 


During the forthcoming meeting of the WCC Central Committee, 
representatives of CEC, NCCC-USA and CCC should be convened 
by the CCIA, together with Central Committee members from 


the Helsinki Area and participants in this Colloquium who 
will be present there, to consult on how best to communi- 
cate the report of this Colloquium to the churches, to 
bring the structures indicated herein into being, and to 
consider other matters related to the implementation of the 
proposed Churches' Human Rights Program for the Implementa- 
tion of the Helsinki Final Act. 
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Italy 


TELEGRAM FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER. TO. THE FEDERATION OF EVANGE= 


LICAL CHURCHES OF ITALY ON THE ASSASSINATION OF ALDO MORO, May 
10, L978 


The ecumenical community has followed recent events in 
Italy with great concern stop. We fully share the feeling of 
pain expressed by you today at the assassination of Aldo Moro 
as well as your deep distress regarding the consequences this 
senseless and inhuman act is bound to have for the Italian 
society at large stop. We pray that God's guidance will uphold 
you in your continued christian witness stop. 


PHILIP POTTER 


General Secretary 
WCC, Geneva 
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Northern Ireland 


VISIT OF WCC DELEGATION, April 1978 


At the -sinvitation, of .the,.Lrish :;Council of «churches; .a WCC 
delegation visited Belfast, Londonderry and Dublin during April. 
The purpose of the visit was to share experiences and concerns 
of the ecumenical community with the churches in Ireland, to 
express solidarity with the people of Ireland and to seek signs 
of hope in the situation there. The delegation was composed of 
Dr. William P.. Thompson, Stated Clerk.of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA, the Rev. Klaus von Stieglitz, Superintendent 
of United Church in Dortmund, Federal Republic of Germany, and 
Professor Ninan Koshy, Executive Secretary of the CCIA. During 
their ten-day stay, the delegation met community groups, politi- 
cal leaders, governmental officials and representatives of 
churches including the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Soviet Union 


WCC OFFICERS STATEMENT ON THE TRIAL OF GEORGIJ VINS, January 
30, 1975 


The World Council of Churches has received information 
that the trial of Mr. Georgij Petrovic Vins, the well-known 
leader of a Baptist group, is imminent in his home city of 
Kiev, in the Soviet Union. 


We regret that there has been no response from the Minister 
of Justice of the Soviet Union to the request made by the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, Dr. Philip 
A. Potter; in his letter dated 14th November, 1974 regarding 
the case of Mr. Vins. The General Secretary's appeal was on the 
basis of representation received in this matter from several 
persons in the USSR. 


The General Secretary in his letter had asked in particular 
that the text of the indictment against Mr. Vins be made 
available, that a legal observer be allowed to follow the 
proceedings of the trial and that legal defence be provided 
according to the expressed wish of Mr. Vins. 


We understand that Mr. Vins is charged with the violation 
ef Soviet law, in particular Article 209-1 of the Ukranian 
Criminal Code. We have reason to believe on the basis of 
information received that the charges against Mr. Vins are 
made primarily because of his religious convictions and acti-~ 
vities. 


In view of the commitment.of the World Couneil.of Churéches 
and its member churches to the fundamental right of people to 
live according to their own chosen religious convictions, we 
call upon the Government of the Soviet Union to contribute 
towards international understanding by according permission to 
a legal observer to attend the trial as suggested by the General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches. 


M.M. Thomas, Chairman, Central Committee 
Pauline M. Webb, Vice Chairman 

Philip A. Potter, General Secretary, 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
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LATIN AMERICA 


STATEMENT ON HUMAN RIGHTS IN LATIN AMERICA, NAIROBI VTH 
ASSEMBLY, 1975 


1. Having approved the document of Section V on human 
rights, and wishing to place special emphasis on the Latin 
American situation, the Assembly affirms that: 


Despite the fact that the majority of the countries in the 
Latin American community have subscribed to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the fundamental rights to health, 
education, work, and a living wage have been either ignored 
completely or not sufficiently implemented by the a of 
the governments. 


We protest the systematic increase of human rights viola- 
tions on that continent especially, for political reasons, of 
individual rights like: 


arbitrary “and/or unjustified detention, without’ proper 
warrants from competent courts; 

- imprisonment without proper trial; 

=-“denial of the “right to “habeas corpus; 

- physical violence and torture; 

ss harassment or intimidation”“or relatives” of “prisoners; 

- alleged disappearance of persons and unexplained deaths; 

- violation of the freedom of expression; 

- limitation of the right to legal defence; 


-restriction..o£..the»Christian.. vocation to.aid.persons 
whose rights have been violated; 


- ineffectiveness of the right to asylum and of the 
rights accorded to refugees by international conventions. 


2. Having considered this anguishing reality, we respect- 
fully but energetically exhort the governments of Latin America 
to comply with the provisions of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 
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3. We exhort as well governments of all countries of the 
world to open their doors to the thousands of political refugees 
who have been unable to find a place to reconstitute their lives 
in peace. 


4. We call upon the government of the Republic of Argentina, 
for humanitarian reasons, to normalize speedily the situations 
of political refugees and exiles now present in its territory, 
and urge it to react immediately to the appeal of the UNHCR in 
connection with Argentina. 


5. We call upon the government of the Republic of Chile to 
reconsider its determination to cancel the permission to reside 
in the country for Bishop Helmut Frenz of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in*Chile, and allow him to continue his ‘pastoral 
work in the mission of his church. We make this appeal, accep- 
ting the assurance of those who know him that all his activities 
in the Committee of Co-operation for Peace in Chile have been 
governed by a profound sense of Christian love and service. 


6. .We.also.call upon.the government of .Chile .ta,velease 
the personnel and members of the Committee for Peace now in 
prison, 


7. We express our appreciation for the important work done 
by the WCC through the CCIA and the Human Rights Resources 
Office for Latin America,. and.we urge i to, continue™-to-support 
churches and other bodies in Latin America who work for the 
defence of human rights, and to inform the churches on a regular 
basis, about the human. rights situation on. that..continent. 


8. We call upon the churches in Latin America to: 


- educate and conscienticize their members in order that 
they be led to comprehend their responsibility as a 
community of faith in Christ with respect to. the,.Univer= 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. This should lead to 
the implementation of concrete programmes in defence of 
those rights by the churches and their members; 


- create ecumenical commissions of churches to promote 
respect for human rights in their countries, starting 
with the member churches of the WCC. 


9. We appeal to the Christian churches in Chile, especially 
to members of the WCC, to continue and strengthen the Christian 
and humanitarian ministry they carry out in the Committee of 
Co-operation for Peace in Chile. 
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Argentina 


TELEGRAM FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER TO PRESEDENT VEIDERA, May. 3, 
1976 


In december 1975.the World Council of Churches" -Fifth 
Assembly at Nairobi called upon Argentine Government for 
humanitarian reasons to normalize speedily the situation of 
political refugees and exiles present in its territory. Recent 
news brutal assassination in Argentine territory four Uruguayan 
citizens Michelini, Hector Gutierrez Ruiz, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Whitelaw two of whom prominent political figures has deeply 
shocked worldwide Christian opinion and still unknown fate 
three children of Whitelaw causes very grievous concern. Due 
to longstanding Argentine Christian and democratic tradition 
and respect for human right of asylum reconfirmed by your 
government we are convinced that it shall not tolerate any 
outside interference violatory of sovereign Argentine juris- 
diction nor condone any extremist actions against refugees or 
exiled persons within Argentine territory. We therefore trust 
that most effective measures shall be taken to clarify facts 
of these four violations international and moral laws and to 
prevent further harm to refugees and exiles on Argentine 
Territory. We especially plead immediate steps to save and 
protect the minors Maximo, Maria Victoria and Gabriela Whitelaw. 


Yours sincerely 


PHIbLP.POTTER 
General Secretary 
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TELEGRAM FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER TO PRESIDENT VIDELA ON 
MAURICIO LOPEZ, January 3, 1977 


Abduction by five unknown persons in Mendoza on January l, 
1977 of Dr. Mauricio Lopez domiciled Olegario Andrade 345 Men- 
doza a person respected for his long and lasting international 
ecumenical contributions and profound christian convictions has 
produced great concern and alarm in ecclesiastic circles world- 
over. We appeal to Your Excellency to dispose urgent measures 
in regard Dr. Lopez whereabouts, fate and personal security. 


Respectfully 


Dr. .PHILIP POTTER (Original Spanish) 
General Secretary 
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Bolivia 


CCIA SUBMISSION TO THE THIRTY-FOURTH SESSION OF THE COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS, February 1978 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of 
the World Council of Churches welcomes the good faith shown by 
His Excellency the President of the Republic of Bolivia, General 
Hugo Banzer Suarez, and his Government in reaching, on 18 Janua- 
ry 1978, a peaceful, negotiated agreement with participants in 
the massive hunger strike which began in La Paz three weeks 
earlier and then spread widely throughout the country. 


In response to an appeal from its member church, the Evan- 
gelical Methodist Church in Bolivia, the World Council of Church- 
es designated an observer to join two Roman Catholic representa- 
tives in an ecumenical delegation which travelled to Bolivia on 
15 January 1978. Their humanitarian aim was to support the 
churches and the Bolivian Permanent Assembly for Human Rights in 
efforts £0 obtain a just,- non-violent solution to, the conflict. 
Together with the other members of the delegation, the WCC rep- 
resentative was able to meet with the strikers and their suppor- 
ters as well as with members of the Government. His report gives 
credit to the moral stamina and courage of the former and to the 
willingness of the latter to hear the strikers' demands and 
respond favourably to them. 


The agreement reached on 18 January between the Government 
and the strikers provides for: 


1. General amnesty for all Bolivian political prisoners, 
exiles, refugees and those under internal travel restric- 
tions. for reasons of politieal.or trade-union. activity; 


2. Reinstatement for all miners dismissed from their jobs 
for political or trade-union. activity; 


3. Guarantees for those returning to work that they retain 
their former jobs, status and seniority; 


4, Guarantees to those who participated in the hunger 
strike and those who supported them, and immediate re- 
lease of those detained in connection with the hunger 
strike. 
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To the knowledge of this Commission, the Bolivian Govern- 
ment has up to now observed strictly its commitments, and since 
the date of the afore-mentioned agreement has given further 
proof of its good faith by restoring previously restricted free- 
dom form trade-unton, activity Dteis our hope that ;“soonmthe 
Government will see its way clear to meeting the remaining 
demand of the hunger strikers to remove the military from the 
mines as a logical continuation of its stated desire to engage 
in a process. of democratization in the country. 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs of 
the World Council of Churches pledges its continuing support to 
the churches of Bolivia and to the Permanent Assembly for Human 
Rights in that countrv, non-governmental organizations whose 
contributions in this period of crisis were of fundamental im- 
portance, and to the Government of the Republic of Bolivia in 
continued non-violent efforts to re-establish justice, democracy 
and national harmony in their country through dialogue. 


It is the hope of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs of the World Council of Churches that the fore- 
going information regarding steps taken by non-governmental or- 
ganizations and government in a particular country to establish 
a propitious climate for the further promotion and encouragement 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms will contribute posi- 
tively to the discussion of this item by the Commission during 
its thirty-fourth .session. 
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Chile 


CCIA STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, June 19, 1975 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
meeting in Geneva has heard reports of increasing attacks upon 
Bishop Helmut Frenz, the clergy and members of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Chile because of their work in support of 
Human Rights, particularly their—pastoral concern for the 
plight of prisoners, refugees and all those who suffer in Chile. 


Demands from certain groups within are mounting for the 
expulsionstrom the country Of “Bishop Frenz and “rrom-oLrher 
pastors of German origin which would leave the Chilean congrega- 
tions leaderless. 


The Commissionereatiirms ‘its support for; the;ministry of 
Bishop Frenz and his colleagues and expresses the solidarity of 
the member churches of the WCC in all parts of the world with 
them in the continuance of their crucial work which is a faith- 
ful implementation of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ who came to minister. to the, poor, the hungry, .-outcasts 
and prisoners. 


STATEMENT BY Dr. PHILIP POTTER ON THE ‘CANCELLATION 1OF “THE 
PERMISSION FOR BISHOP, FRENZ TO RESIDE EN CHILE, October 4, 1975 


The World Council of Churches received news from Chile 
late last night that on Friday afternoon the Chilean press 
reported the cancellation of the permission for Bishop Helmut 
Frenz to reside in Chile. Bishop Frenz is head of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Chile, co-president of the ecumenical Commit- 
tee of Cooperation for Peace in Chile and the most recent 
recipient of the UNHCR Nansen Medal for his outstanding leader- 
ship of the Chilean Churches' National Committee for Aid to 
Refugees. 


At the time the report was received he was attending a 


study consultation of the Lutheran World Federation at Bossey, 
near Geneva. 
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While no text of the communique said to have been made 
public by the Chilean Ministry of the Interior is available 
here, it is reported to deny as well his right to return to 
Chile. If such decision has indeed been taken, the World Council 
of Churches would consider it to be an extremely serious and 
unjustified attack on a distinguished church leader, his church 
- which is a member church of the World Council of Churches - 
and on ecumenical work in Chile on behalf of persons in that 
country whose human rights are violated. 


Last June, General Pinochet gave public assurances that his 
government would take no steps which would prejudice Bishop 
Frenz's continued presence and work in Chile. This reported 
decision is therefore all the more astonishing. If it has in 
fact been made, the World Council of Churches publicly and 
forcefully demands that it be rescinded immediately. 


TELEGRAM FROM CCIA DIRECTOR TO U.N. SECRETARY GENERAL KURT 
WALDHEIM ON CHILEAN HUNGER STRIKE, June 27, 1977 


On receipt text OPI spokesman 23 June express deep 
appreciation your role re hunger strike premises ECLA Santiago 
stop assure you our continuing support your further efforts 
obtain full information ACC persons disappeared in Chile. 


Respectfully 


Leopoldo Niilus 
Director 

Commission Churches 
International Affairs 


TELEGRAM FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER TO U.N. SECRETARY GENERAL ON 
HUNGER STRIKE, June 6, 1978 


In view of reports received here of the increasingly criti- 
cal situation of those engaged in the hunger strike in Santiago, 
Chile, on behalf of disappeared persons, we strongly appeal to 
you to use your good offices with the Chilean authorities to 
seek a rapid and satisfactay solution consistent with the huma- 
nitarian aims of the hunger strikers who have been actively 
supported by the Chilean churches, and in accordance with U.N. 
resolutions on the human rights situation in Chile. 


PHILIP POTTER 


General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 
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MIDDLE EAST 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1973 


The Central -Commuzttee of the World Council of Churches, 
while expressing its appreciation for the continued contributions 
of its member churches in relief and rehabilitation work given 
to the refugees in the Middle East, reaffirms that the churches 
have also a great responsibility to work towards peace and 
justice in the area. 


The situation in the Middle East is one of extreme tension 
which is now spreading outside the area. This. should be. .a matter 
of peaceloving concern for ail, Christians. and all men)of good 
wali, 


The Central Committee calls on all member churches, espe- 
cially those-in countries whose governments exercise great 
influence in the Middle East, to urge their members who hold 
authority or intluence to mobilize all theixz efforts. and 
imagination towards exploring avenues of active involvement 
that. could change. a situation. of despair, into a sSituation,of 
hope for all parties living in the area. 


The Central. Committee asks the General Secretary to take 
the necessary steps for implementing this appeal and authorizes 
him to investigate how best the World Council of Churches can 
contribute effectively towards this aim. 


SPATEMENT BY Dre PHILP POTTER ON THE MEDDLE EAST CONELICT, 
October 1973 


In the last 25 years the situation in the Middle East has 
already exploded into active warfare four times. Local violence, 
injustice and intransigent ignoring of human rights have often 
been exacerbated by international power politics. 


As we witness the destruction caused by the events of the 


last ten days, and the suffering and death which are being 
brought to combatants and civilians alike on both sides, we 
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reaffirm our belief that peace and security can only come from 
a just and stable settlement which takes into account the 
legitimate aspirations of all the peoples in. the area. The 
present situation of escalating warfare in the Middle East 
makes it necessary to affirm: 


- Stronger support is needed for the role and decisions 
of the U.N. on the part of its member states; 


- Direct military intervention or overt threats to intervene 
on the part of any of the great powers will not only 
endanger present détente elsewhere, but will make the 
parties. directly..involved din this conflict the first 
victims of yet greater destruction and suffering. No 
rationalization, be it strategic or economic,: can. justify 
such action; 


- The powers not directly involved in the conflict should 
refrain from escalating arms deliveries; 


- The principles of humanitarian law in armed conflicts 
ought to be strictly and fully respected by and applied 
to both regular and irregular armed forces; 


- Massive area bombardments of civilian quarters must be 
immediately stopped or avoided, whether the purpose of 
those actions are strategic or psychological. 


We appeal to Christians everywhere to seek to prevent 
this present military conrrontetion from “turning into a total 
war, particularly in view of the increasing use of highly 
sophisticated technological wheans or destruction. 


This declaration and appeal is made in the spirit of the 
call of the World Council of Churches Central Committee meeting 
in August to all member churches, especially those in countries 
whose governments exercise great influence in the Middle East. 


iL trust that.all those “involved or concerned “abou this 
tragic contlict will do all’ in their’ power "to explore arrest 
possibilities for a political settlement which can lead to 
justice, peace and security for all the peoples in this area. 


WCC STAFF VISIT, November” 3-11, 1973 


In the wake of the October War, the Director, Mr. Leopoldo 
J. Niilus and Mr. Johan M. Snoek, a WCC staff member, visited 
the area to assess the tense situation. They held long and 
substantial discussions with Church and governmental leaders in 
Jerusalem, Beirut’ and Damascus. ‘The visit Came as an expression 
of concern on the part of “the WCC regarding the situation in “tiie 
region and was well appreciated. 
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WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE RESOLUTION, BAD SAAROW, German 
Democratic Republie,. February, 1974 


Noting. that the Christian holy places in. Jerusalem and 
neighbouring areas belong in the greatest extent to member 
churches, of World Council of Churches, specifically the Eastern 
Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox churches, and are also of concern 
to other Christians, the Executive Committee requests the 
General Secretary, in consultation with these churches, to 
investigate problems that might develop in regard to the future 
control of these places as a result of international negotia- 
tions in the Middle East. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Berlin West, 
August 1974 


The Central Committee welcomes recent favourable develop- 
ments, in. the. Middle East situation..Among, these are the 
preliminary steps of disengagement on the Egyptian and Syrian 
fronts. The Central Committee hopes that the Geneva Peace 
Conference will lead to a permanent. lasting. peace,.in.the area. 
We unge that.allparties-concerned secure the membership of tite 
Paléstinian. people. in, the, Conference. 


The Central Committee calls upon the Governments concerned 
to accelerate the preparation for the second. phase of the 
Geneva Peace. Conference. 


WCC DELEGATION VISIT, May 1975 


A. WCC. delegation. including, the. Director, Mr..Leopoldo J. 
Ntilus;.visited for, two. weeks Egqypt,.Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and 
Israel and held intensive discussions with church and political 
leaders. in the.-region, In summarizing the trip, Mr. Niilus said 
that, positions. on; both, sides.were, round, to cOincide more often 
thah,, not. in discussions on the nationdl rights. of Paléstinians, 
Arab-Jewish co-existence, the Jerusalem question, Jews in the 
Arab world and Christian-Moslem-Jewish dialogue. He continued 
by saying tHat the talks reiterated the urgency of Western 
Christians beginning to understand what Middle. Eastern 
Christians mean by requirements of faith and Christian respon- 
Sibility, for.the fulfillment. of rignts and the establisnment 
of justice and peace. 


Other members of the delegation were: Dr. John B. Taylor 


and Dr... PLanz- von. hammerstein,. bDOEN of the WCC statf, Dr. 
William Weiler. of. the. NCCC-USA, Mr... Gabriel Habib. of the Middle 
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East Council of Churches and the Rev. Coos Schonefeld, Secretary 
of the Ecumenical Research Fraternity in Israel. 


STATEMENT BY Dr. PHILIP POTTER ON U.N. RESOLUTION THAT “ZIONISM 
IS A FORM OF RACISM AND RACIAL DISCRIMINATION", November ll, 
1975 


We express our deep concern about the majority decision 
taken by the U.N. General Assembly declaring that "Zionism is a 
form of racism and.racial, discrimination”. 


We realize that those who voted in favour of that resolu- 
tion may have sought to express their objection to some concrete 
Israeli policies of which they strongly disapprove. Some may 
have been motivated by what they consider unwillingness on the 
part of Israel to comply with U.N. resolutions in regard to the 
Middle East. 


However, we wish to state our unequivocal opposition to 
the equation of Zionism with racism, for the following reasons: 


1. Zionism has historically been a movement concerned with 
the liberation of the Jewish people from oppression, 
including racial oppression. Zionism is a complex 
historical process, expressing many different aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people over the years and is subject 
to many understandings and interpretations. None of 
these can properly be used to condemn Zionism as racism. 


2. On the other hand, racism, as commonly understood in 
the world community means, according to the definition 
provided by a study of UNESCO, "anti-social beliefs and 
acts which are based on the fallacy that discriminatory 
inter-group relations are justifiable on biological 
grounds (...). Racism falsely claims that there is a 
scientific basis for arranging groups hierarchically 
in terms of psychological and cultural characteristics 
that are immutable and innate. In this way it seeks to 
make existing differences appear inviolable as a means 
of permanently maintaining current relations between 
groups" (Statement on Race and Racial Prejudice, UNESCO, 
1967). There is no evidence that Zionism is overtly 
racist in this sense. 


3. The attempt to equate Zionism with racism has the 
seriously damaging effect of exacerbating the already 
explosive situation in the Middle East, because it 
diverts attention not only within U.N. agencies but in 
the mass media and in public opinion from the overriding 
task of resolving the conflict in the Middle East 
through the process of peaceful negotiation. 
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We therefore appeal to the U.N. General Assembly: 
= to reconsider’ and rescind’ this resolution. 


We further appeal to all the parties involved in the 
Middle East contiict. and to the’ U.N. : 


1. to concentrate on implementing all the pertinent U.N. 
resolutions on the Middle East; 


2. to find urgently ways to enable the Palestinian people 
to achieve their legitimate rights to nationhood and 
statehood, while recognizing the. right of the State’ of 
Israel to exist peacefully within internationally 
agreed boundaries. 


Anything which diverts the attention from these issues or 
can be utilized to so divert it, will only make the acute risk 
of new and increasingly broader armed conflicts in the Middle 
East more and more imminent. 


STATEMENT BY NAIROBI VTH ASSEMBLY, 1975 


1. The World Council of Churches has expressed concern 
regarding the situation in the Middle East on previous occasions. 
Events which have occurred in the area during the meeting of 
the Fifth Assembly in Nairobi have demonstrated anew that 
tensions persist there unabated. 


2. We are concerned at the continued escalation of military 
power in the area which can only aggravate the threat to world 
peace from the unresolved conflict and stress the necessity for 
the great world powers to cease furnishing the arms which main- 
tain and aggravate the tension. | 


3. We recognize that an international consensus has emerged 
as the basis for peaceful settlement on the following: 


a) Withdrawal by Israel from territories occupied 
ir L969. 


b) The right of all states including Israel and the 
Arab states to live in peace within secure and 
recognized boundaries. 


c) The implementation of the rights of the Palestinian 
people to self-determination. 


We are encouraged that the parties to the conflict seem 
to be progressively willing to accept these principles. 
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4. We recognize the Second Sinai Disengagement Agreement 
aS a means of reducing tension between Egypt and Israel. 
However, Since it is not addressed to the fears and distrust 
among Israel, other neighbouring states, and the Palestinian 
people, this Agreement must be followed soon by resumption of 
the Geneva Peace Conference for reaching a total settlement on 
the basis of the principles mentioned above. The Geneva Confe- 
rence should necessarily involve all parties concerned, inclu- 
ding the ralestinians. 


5. We note that some Arab States have recently declared 
their readiness, with the participation of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, to seek agreement with Israel based 
upon these principles. 


6. Although the parties have not trusted one another 
sufficiently until now to engage in dialogue, full mutual 
recognition by the parties must be seen not as a precondition 
to, ‘but rather as a product of the negotiation. We call upon 
all parties to take those steps essential to negotiations with 
hope for success. Among these steps, we emphasize the cessation 
of all military activity, both regular and irregular, ancliuding 
terrorism. 


7. Peace in the Middle East must be based upon justice and 
security for all concerned. The well-being of each party depends 
upon the well-being of all other parties. We urge the churches 
to help their constituencies to have more accurate information 
on and more sensitive awareness of the various dimensions of 
the Middle East conflict. The churches could thus»help to: pro- 
mote mutual trust among the parties and to develop a responsible 
involvement in peaceful solution on the part of their members 
and the government of their countries. This opportunity is open 
to churches within the area and the churches outside the area 
as well. 


CCIA STAFF VISIT, May 1978 


In full cooperation with the WCC member churches in the 
area, Mr. Leopoldo Niilus, .Director of the CCiA»andeMry Brich 
Weingartner, Executive secretary of the CCIA, undertook .a ten= 
day visit to the Holy Land: Tel Aviv, Nazareth (Israel), the 
West Bank and Jerusalem. Meetings were held with Jewish, Chris- 
tian and Muslim personalities with a view to better assess the 
internal situation in the area. Some of the results of their 
findings have already been shared by the CCIA Director in his 
November letter to the member churches, the Central Committee 
members and affiliated NCCs of the WCC. 
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Jerusalem and Holy Places 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE RESOLUTION, BAD SAAROW, German 
Democratic. Republic,.February 1974 


Current negotiations following the most recent crisis have 
given new hope for resolving the conflicts in the Middle East. 


The WCC Central Committee in Canterbury in 1969 had 
stressed the need of both redressing the injustice done to the 
Palestinian people as well as providing guarantees for the 
existence of the State of Israel in the context of the implemen- 
tation of the appropriate U.N. resolutions. 


What we desire is equal justice for both Palestinian 
people and Jewish people in the Middle East. 


With a view to achieving lasting peace with justice in the 
Middle East it is imperative to assert the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinians and to urge the immediate implementation of 
these rights. For this purpose the Palestinians should be 
guaranteed official status on all levels and formal opportunity 
to express their view freely about their future and to implement 
LHeCie. FLGhtsS:. 


Zt 32 Of the first importance thatthe 2cignts .of the 
Israeli Jews and the implementation of the rights of the 
Palestinians should not lead to injustice to either people. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Berlin West, 
August 1974 


The Central Committee affirms that, inorder to reach a 
satisfactory position regarding Jerusalem, the following facts 
should be taken into account: 


1. Jerusalem is a Holy City for three monotheistic 
religions: Judaism, Christianity and Islam. The tendency 
to minimize Jerusalem's importance for any of these 
three religions should be avoided. 
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2. Its importance for Christianity is reflected in the 
following statement of the Executive Committee of the 
WCC at Bad Saarow (February 1974): "Christian Holy 
Places in Jerusalem and neighbouring areas belong to 
the greatest extent to member churches of the WCC, 
specifically the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox 
Churches, and are also of concern to other Christians." 


But the question of Jerusalem is not only a matter of 
protection of the Holy Places, it is organically linked 
with living faiths and communities of people in the 
Holy. City. 


Any proposed solution as to the future of the Holy 
Places in Jerusalem should take into account the legiti- 
mate rights of the churches most directly concerned. 


3. Any solution on Jerusalem should take into account the 
rights and needs of the indigenous peoplesof the Holy 
CLrey. 


4. We are of the opinion that matters related to jurisdiction 


over Jerusalem will only find their lasting solution 
within the context of the settlement of the conflict in 
2€S totality. 


The Central Committee recommends that the above should 
be worked out with member churches, initially those 
churches most directly concerned, and in consultation 
with the Roman Catholic Church. These issues should 
also become subjects for dialogue with Jewish and 
Muslim participants. 


STATEMENT BY NAIROBI VTH ASSEMBLY, 1975 


1. For many millions.of Christians throughout the world, 
as well as for the adherents of the two great sister monotheis- 
tic religions, namely Judaism and Islam, Jerusalem continues to 
be a focus of deepest religious inspiration and attachment. It 
is therefore their responsibility to cooperate in the creation 
of conditions that will ensure that Jerusalem is a city open to 
the adherents of all three religions, where they can meet and 
live together. The tendency to minimize Jerusalem's importance 
for any of these three religions should be avoided. 


2. The special legislation regulating the relationship of 
the Christian communities and the authorities, guaranteed by 
international treaties (Paris 1856 and Berlin 1878) and the 
League of Nations and known as the Status Quo of the Holy Place 
must be fully safeguarded and confirmed in any agreement 
concerning Jerusalem. Christian Holy Places in Jerusalem and 
neighbouring areas belong to the greatest extent to member 
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churches of the WCC. On the basis of the Status Quo none of the 
church authorities of a given denomination could represent 
unilaterally and on behalf of all Christians the Christian 
point of view, each church authority of a given denomination 
representing only its own point of view. 


3. Many member churches of the WCC are deeply concerned 
about the Christian Holy Places. However, the question of 
Jerusalem is not only a matter of protection of the Holy Places, 
rt is. organically linked, with.biving faiths and Communities of 
people in the Holy City. Therefore the General Assembly deems it 
essential that the Holy Shrines should not become mere monuments 
of visitation, but should serve as living places of worship 
integrated and responsive to Christian communities who continue 
to Maintain their lite.and .oots within the HolyJeity rand for 
those who out of religious attachments want to visit them. 


4. While recognizing the complexity and emotional implica- 
tions of the issues surrounding the future status of Jerusalem, 
the General Assembly believes that such status has to be 
determined within the general context of the settlement of the 
Middle, East conftlict..in i7ts totality. 


5. However, the Assembly thinks that apart from any poli- 
tics, the whole settlement of the inter-religious problem of 
the Holy Places should take place under an international aegis 
and guarantee which ought to be respected by the parties 
concerned as well as the ruling authorities. 


6. The General Assembly recommends that the above should 
be worked out with the most directly concerned member churches, 
as well as with the Roman Catholic Church. These issues should 
also become subjects for dialogue with Jewish and Muslim 
COunter parts. 


7. The Assembly expresses its profound hope and fervent 


prayers for the peace and welfare of the Holy City and all its 
inhabitants. 
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Lebanon 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, March 
1976 


In deep compassion and sympathy with the people of Lebanon, 
inflicted with further suffering as a result of the eruption of 
renewed fighting, the Executive Committee of the WCC 


- appeals to the people and all parties involved in 
Lebanon to renounce violence, and to spare human lives 
through a renewed commitment to finding negotiated 
solutions; 


- prays that God will help them, in this peaceful way, to 
restore the harmonious community life which made Lebanon 
a symbol of hospitality, unity and peace, and to estab- 
lish .a.society with justice and-dignity forall; 


- realizing that the conflict in Lebanon is essentially 
political, not religious, renews the repeated appeals 
of the WCC to its member churches and to governments 
concerned to do their utmost in supporting efforts to 
bring a just peace to Lebanon and the whole Middle East; 


- expresses its gratitude to the member churches for the 
Support they have given to the humanitarian assistance 
programmes of the WCC, in collaboration with the MECC, 
to bring relief to the-victime Gt this oni lic, reqara— 
less Of their religious,-ethnic or political atiiliarzon; 


- appeals to the member churches to continue and intensify 
this Support. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE RESOLUTION, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1976 


The WCC Central Committee, meeting in Geneva, August 1976, 
endorses the statement of the Executive Committee of the WCC 
made in March 1976. declaring that “the conflict in Lebanon is 
essentially political, not religious" and appealing to "the 
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people and all parties involved in Lebanon to renounce violence, 
and to spare human lives through a renewed commitment to finding 
negotiated solutions". The Central Committee commends the pas- 
toral letter of the officers of the Middle East Council’ of 
Churches (MECC) sent in June 1976 to member churches in Lebanon 
where they affirmed that "our Christian faith compels us to 
create a spirit of unity, understanding and cooperation towards 
the well-being of all people in Lebanon regardless of their 
religious and political affiliation". The Central Committee 
further appeals to the mass media to avoid describing the 
Lebanon Crisis as a religious conflict. 


The Central Committee recognizes that urgently needed 
short-term relief and long-term reconciliation, for which the 
MECC and member churches, among others, are working and. praying, 
are still imperilled by indiscriminate but also by calculated 
killing and destruction. Civilian populations have often been 
the first to suffer, £or “example in Damour, Koura and Tel..al- 
Zaatar, and they need immediate humanitarian relief. But such 
outrages can only be avoided in the future if the spirit of 
reconciliation in terms of fogiveness, understanding and 
reconstruction is revived. The people and the leadership of 
Lebanon, together with all their neighbours, need to recreate 
the unity of Lebanon as a unique challenge of hospitality and 
peace between people of different faiths and ideologies. 


The Central Committee expresses gratitude to the churches 
for their willing assistance to people affected by the conflict 
in spite of almost unsurmountable difficulties. It urges them 
to continue and expand participation in relief and rehabilita- 
tion efforts as the tragedy continues and new avenues of assis- 
tance become open. 


The Central Committee is convinced that any work for the 
establishment of a just and unified society in Lebanon would 
contribute significantly to implementation of the national 
rights of the Palestinians to self-determination. Conversely 
any solutions to the wider problems of the Middle East need to 
be related to resolution of the Lebanon crisis. The Central 
Committee reiterates the conviction of the WCC Fifth Assembly 
that "the well-being of each party in the Middle East depends 
upon the: well-being of all other parties". 


TELEGRAM... FROM CCIA DIRECTOR TO Mr. GABRIEL HABIB, GENERAL 
SECRETARY OF THE MIDDLE EAST COUNCIL OF CHURCHES ON THE ISRAELI 
INVASION OF LEBANON, March 16, 1978 


Attention Mr. Gabriel Habib, General Secretary of MECC. In 
response to your telex of March 15, 1978 we keenly feel your 
sense of indignation at massive Israeli invasion of Lebanon and 
attack upon Palestinian camps. We fully agree with you upon the 
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futility of violence perpetrated by both sides of the conflict. 
We cannot conceive that this vicious circle of violence will 
ever be solved unless all parties involved insist equally of 
Israel and upon the need to recognize and implement Palestinians 
rights to self-determination and to their own homeland. 


LEOPOLDO NIILUS 

Director 

Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
World-Councild..of Churches 


TELEGRAM FROM Dr. PHILIP. POTTER TO U.N. SECRETARY GENERAL, 
KURT WALDHEIM, July 7, 1978 


The World Council of Churches expresses its profound concern 
at developments in Lebanon resulting in continuing loss of human 
lives and large scale human suffering stop. Escalation of the 
conflict and possibility of its extension beyond present limits 
and increasing risk of foreign intervention make the situation 
extremely serious stop. The World Council of Churches appeals to 
you to use all your influence moral and political authority to 
bring about a lasting ceasefire that will put an end to further 
loss of life and also pave way for a political solution safe- 
guarding the unity independence and territorial integrity of 
Lebanon. 


PHILIP: POTTER 


General Secretary 
World Council of Churches 
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Cyprus 


TELEGRAM FROM CENTRAL COMMITTEE TO U.N. SECRETARY GENERAL, 
August 14, 1974 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
meeting in Berlin, expresses itsS anxiety about the situation in 
Cyprus. The breakdown of the Geneva Conference, new fighting in 
Cyprus and the increasing presence of armed forces on the 
island, has already resulted in escalating the tension. For the 
civilian population this has led to severe sufferings. 


The Central Committee urges the Security Council to take 
effective and immediate measures to use all its influence to 
bring the parties concerned to new negotiations along the lines 
of the earlier decisions of the Security Council. 


M.M. THOMAS PHILIP 2A. POTTER 
Chairman General Secretary 


LETTER. FROM WCC OFFICERS. TO ARCHBISHOP MAKARTIOS,. August 16, 
1974 


Your Beatitude, 


Following the letter sent to your Beatitude on 31 July by 
the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, the 
Rey. Philip A. Potter; the officers of the World Couneil-of 
Churches, meeting with the Central Committee these days in 
Berlin, wish to communicate through your Beatitude to the 
Orthodox Church of Cyprus, a member of the World Council of 
Churches, our reaction of great distress at the news of the 
further tragic suffering and death inflicted upon the people of 
your Church as well as all the people of Cyprus. 


Whatever our power of intercession through Christ our 
Saviour and of moral. persuasion of the secular authorities, we 
shall use it to the end that immediate peace may come to Cyprus 
and that the conflicts within it and about it may be resolved 
in the spirit of mutual understanding and justice. 
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The Central Committee while in session will continue to 
follow developments on the island. Meanwhile we are sending you 
herewith a copy of the statement released by the Executive 
Committee of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs of the World Council of Churches on 5 August and a copy 
of the cable that the Central Committee sent to the Secretary 
General of the U.N. on the occasion of the Security Council 
meeting on 14 August. 


The World Council of Churches will keep you informed about 
any further steps it may take. 


We are grateful to God that you have been spared. We pray 
that the Almighty will give you strength from above and preserve 
you fer the glory of his’ name and the good of your Church end 
your people. 


Cordially :yours...4n- Christ, 


M.M. THOMAS Pauline M. WEBB Philip.A. POTTER 
Chairman Vice-Chairman General Secretary 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Berlin West, 
Auaqust 1974 


In the course of the Central Committee of the WCC meeting 
here in Berlin, we have followed with deep distress the 
development of tragic events in Cyprus, while recognizing the 
complexity of the long existing problems facing the two main 
communities on the island. 


We strongly disapprove the intervention of foreign military 
forces which have resulted in death to many persons, deep 
suffering for the civilian population and the uprooting of 
thousands of people from their homes. 


We condemn the non-compliance with the U.N. Security 
Council resolutions which requested cease-fire and negotiations. 


We urge the parties involved now to adhere completely to 
the cease-fire and to come immediately to the negotiations table. 
The people of Cyprus must be fully represented in these nego- 
tiations. Their aim must be that the people of Cyprus should be 
able to decide their own future without any foreign interference 
whatsoever. 


The great powers have a special responsibility to co- 
operate in order to make possible a political climate conducive 
to the restoration of peace on the island. 


The Central Committee sends its greetings to all churches 
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in the area»and assures: themof its prayers for the wellbeing of 
all people. . 


WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, April 
LO7S 


The Executive Committee of the WCC meeting in Geneva (14- 
18 April 1975) welcomes the annoucement by the United Nations 
of the resumption of direct talks between the representatives 
Of the Greek and Turkish communities in Cyprus, on the initia= 
tive and with the participation of the Secretary General of the 
United Nations in Vienna on 28 April. The resumption of these 
talks is an urgently needed step towards solving the complex 
problems in Cyprus with their tragic and dangerous dimensions. 
The Executive Committee expresses the hope that these talks will 
lead to mutual respect and cooperation between the two communi- 
ties: 


The Executive Committee urges especially in the context of 
the plans for talks between the two communities’ that all parties 
directly or indirectly involved strictly refrain from seeking 
to impose any solution which does not take full account of the 
real will and desire of the Cypriot people themselves. 


Notwithstanding the hoped for long-term benefits of the 
Vienna talks, the Executive Committee, reiterating the substance 
of the statements made by the WCC Central Committee (Berlin, 
August'1974), strongly urges» the implementation of the U.N. 
General Assembly's resolution Nr. 3212 requesting the speedy 
withdrawal of all foreign armed forces from the Republic of 
Cyprus, in the framework of its independence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity. The Executive Committee notes with deep 
regret that, though five months have elapsed since the unanimous 
adoption ofthe resolution by the U.N.;. mo @£fort has been made 
towards its implementation. 


The Executive Committee strongly urges all parties con- 
cerned to undertake the necessary steps which would effectively 
enable the early and safe return of all refugees and displaced 
persons to their homes. The Executive Committee affirms that 
refugees and uprooted people should not be used as pawns in 
negotiations or become the object of political exploitation. 
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CENTRAL COMMITTEE STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1976 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
meeting in Geneva, 10th to 18th August, 1976 reiterates its 
deep concern about the situation in Cyprus and the plight of 
200,000 refugees and is alarmed by the continuing failure to 
implement successive U.N. General Assembly, Security Council 
and Commission on Human Rights Resolutions on Cyprus. It is 
gravely concerned by the continuing expulsion of Greek Cypriots 
from their homeland in the North, the changing of the demographic 
pattern of Cyprus and the desecration of religious and sacred 
places. 


The Central Committee therefore: 


- calls for the immediate implementation of all relevant 
U.N. Resolutions on Cyprus; 


- urges the Turkish government to put an immediate end 
to the expulsion of Greek Cypriots and to the organized 
immigration of Turks to the island and that the return 
of all refugees and displaced persons to their homes 
in safety be facilitated; 


- calls for due respect for religious and sacred places; 


- calls for immediate resumption in a meaningful and 
constructive manner of the negotiations between the 
representatives of the Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot 
communities under the auspices of the Secretary General 
of the U.N., to be conducted freely and on the basis of 
equality with a view to reaching a mutually acceptable 
agreement based on their fundamental and legitimate 
Eights, 
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lraq 


WCC STAPF VISIT -TO LRAO, May 1975 


Prof. Ninan Koshy and Mr. Stanley Mitton, Emergencies 
Officer of the Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and 
World Service, visited Iraq at the invitation of the Iraqi 
government to assess the situation in Kurdistan after the 
declaration of the amnesty decree. 


The visit lasted ten days and its results have been 
published in a CCIA NEWSLETTER (1975/No. 5). 
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NORTH AMERICA 


United States 


LETTER FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER TO PRESIDENT CARTER ION WHE 
"WILMINGTON.10", August..5, 1977 


Mr. President: 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
asked me to express to you our concern about the continued 
imprisonment of the Rev. Benjamin Chavis and the "Wilmington 
10" in the State of North Carolina. 


This, and the denial by the competent court authority to 
grant these persons a new trial after all three witnesses for 
the prosecution in the original trial recanted, seems to us a 
serious miscarriage of justice. 


The Rev. Chavis is a minister of a member church of the 
World Council of Churches. After serious study of all the facts, 
his church, other WCC member churches in the United States, and 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. have 
all protested publicly against this injustice, and they have 
raised this issue with the Central Committee. But they are not 
alone in their concern. We have received letters from member 
churches in several countries calling our attention to this 
matter, and expressing support for the actions of the U.S. 
churches. 


During this Central Committee meeting we have again 
considered a broad range of human rights issues. In the discus- 
sion many aspects of your personal commitment in this field 
have received favorable comments. We are convinced that you 
would gain greatly in credibility, both at home and abroad, if 
you were to heed the recent appeals addressed to you by churches 
in your country and use your influence to bring about the 
release and a Pardon of Innocence for the "Wilmington 10". 


Sincerely yours, 


Philip POTTER 
General Secretary 
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Dia eel SPORT RSURGCE Seto: SUNLTEDGSLAT ES ©, RECONSIDER | iho 
DECISION, November 2, 1977 


The World Council of Churches recalls with appreciation 
the repeated affirmations by President Carter and other members 
of his administration that the United States of America would 
seek to strengthen the United Nations and promote respect for 
human rights throughout the world. It is therefore with surprise 
and deep regret that we have heard President Carter's announce- 
ment yesterday that his government is withdrawing from member- 
ship in the International Labour Organization, the oldest part 
of the United Nations family and one whose mandate and ways of 
working have made it one of the staunchest and most effective 
aefenders of human rights. 


Any government can legitimately raise questions about a 
United Nations bodyof which it is a member. But the United 
States Government cannot at the same time look forward to a 
"stronger, rededicated and more purposeful ILO" and withdraw 
fromemembership, particularly adn view of the, long-standing 
contributions it has made to -that body. 


The World Council of Churches has always expressed the 
conviction that the United Nations and itscagencies should ‘be 
strengthened through the inclusion of all states in their member- 
ship, thus enabling different views on the ordering of society 
and the pursuit of justice and peace to be expressed. 


It therefore urges the United States of America to reverse 
2ts qecision and return to membership “in “the “FLO; This 1s Of 
considerable importance not only to the ILO, but also to the 
USA ttself in view of its own declared concern to defend. the 
rights of working people and their families throughout the 
world. 


Philip POTTER 
General Secretary 


SECOND LETTER FROM Dr. PHILIP-POTTER TO PRESIDENT JIMMY CARTER 
ON THE “WILMINGTON LO”, March 17, 1978 


Dear Mr. President, 


On the instruction of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, I wrote to you on August 5 last year about 
the continued imprisonment of the Rev. Benjamin Chavis and the 
"Wilmington 10" in the State of North Carolina. During the mee- 
ting of the Central Committee to which I made reference in my 
earlier letter, I was asked to keep this and other human rights 
concerns under review. 
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Following the decision of Governor Hunt of North Carolina, 
which sustained the legality of the trial of this group and gran- 
ted neither the release nor a pardon for the "Wilmington 10", I 
have been in contact with the United Church of Christ, the WCC 
member church in the U.S.A. of which the Rev. Chavis is a minis- 
ter, ‘and ‘with the National Council of Churches of Christ tin the 
U.S.A. on the matter. As you know, their concern that justice be 
done in this case continues, and this was underscored in the mee- 
ting you and members of your staff held with church leaders on 
February 24. 


As I indicated to you last August, this is an issue which 
troubles not only churches in the United States, but also member 
churches in many other countries. 


It is my understanding that this case has been appealed to 
the Federal District Court, and if this appeal is successful, 
the case will no longer be within North Carolina's jurisdiction. 
Both legally and morally it has become a national concern. Know- 
ing and appreciating many aspects of your own personal commit- 
ment to the implementation of human rights, I urge you once 
again to use your influence to bring about the release and a 
Pardon of Innocence for the "Wilmington 10". We are convinced, 
as before, that this would greatly enhance your moral stance and 
credibility both at home and abroad. 


Yours sincerely, 


PHILIP. POTTER 
General Secretary 
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SPECIAL ISSUES 


WORLD FOOD CRISIS 


STATEMENT OF WCC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE*, Bad Saarow, German 
Democratic Republic, February 1974 


The Executive draws the attention of the member churches 
to a matter of urgent and grave concern which it believes must 
be considered when the Central Committee meets next August, so 
that some creative lead may be given to Christians and the way 
prepared for representations to those who may be able so to act 
that the catastrophic developments which many fear do not take 
place. 


As the result of a combination of circumstances, many of 
the poor societies of the world face an even graver and more 
critical situation than formerly. There is a serious shortage 
of food in various countries and in the world as a whole. 
Inflation spirals and monetary values fluctuate alarmingly. 
Population increases, particularly in the poorer areas. The 
poor nations' share in world trade is decreasing. Recent energy 
crisis and the steep price increase of oil have greatly aggra- 
vated the situation. In many poor countries for the first time 
in twenty-five years, the rate of economic growth fails to 
keep pace with population increase. 


When the basic necessities of life are not available, 
many of the poor take it as their lot and die silently. Others 
see revolt as the only alternative. 


It has been assumed by many that the development of the 
poor countries can take place without any slowing down of the 
rate of growth of the rich nations. The present food shortage 
and energycrisis show that this assumption is wrong. Without 
some cutback in the rate of consumption, of both food and 
energy by the rich everywhere with a view to the fairer 
distribution of the world's resources among the human family, 
the poor will face increasing misery. 


*Dr. Philip Potter addressed the Rome U.N. World Food Conference on 
November 11, 1974 
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The churches are committed to the service of the poor and 
the promotion of justice. Various departments of the WCC have 
long shown their concern by study of the problem of world 
poverty and by practical action in the field of world develop— 
ment. The present efforts need coordinating and strengthening, 
but much more will be needed, if opinion and action by all 
concerned are to be secured. 


The issues are clearly very complex. The Staff have 
prepared a paper entitled "Development Crisis and the Poor 
Societies", which is enclosed. We ask that you consider this 
paper carefully and bring it to the attention of your chitixch) se 
that the Central Committee next August may be helped to identify 
areas where effective action can be taken and the churches make 
their proper contribution to the meeting of need, the promotion 
of justice and the avoidance of disaster. 


LETTER FROM Dr. PHILIP POTTER ‘TO WCC MEMBER CHURCHES, October 
ie a ic 


Dear Friends, 


In two weeks time there starts in Rome a conference called 
by the United Nations to consider the present crisis in the 
world food situation, and to make recommendations to the 
governments of the world about ways in which they can help 
avert a major disaster. 


The issues which they will be dealing with in Rome are on 
the agenda of the World Council of Churches. They haunted our 
Central Committee meeting in West Berlin, and many of our staff 
are working with them constantly. Nevertheless, I want. toe use 
the occasion of the World Food Conference to bring them to your 
attention in a particular way. I shall be sending to you under 
separate cover two documents which set out the facts in some 
detail and which also make recommendations to the churches and 
the WCC about what we should do at a time like this. Let me, 
however, remind you of the main facts: 


a) World food production had risen each year since the war 
wuntil,,in 1972 and again.in J1974,. the worked harvest of 
cereals and similar basic foodstuffs was less than that of 
the previous year. 


b) On both occasions the most immediate cause was the 
simultaneous. occurence in different parts of the world of 
weather conditions that spoiled the crops. While we must 
hope that this will not be repeated, there is some evidence 
that weather patterns are changing and that we must be 
ready for similar harvest failures during the years that 
lie ahead. 
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Cc) Thisyearje 1974, thersteep increase. in oil:prices has 
also played its part. It has resulted in a shortage of 
fertilizer at a time when, thanks to the development of 
new high-yielding varieties of cereals, crops are more 
dependent than ever before on artificial fertilizer. 


d) Shortage of fertilizer has sent its price up. Shortage 
of food has sent its price up. The high-price of oil has 
eaten up the foreign exchange reserves of many of the 
countries which, because of bad harvests, are now having 
to buy food abroad in ever larger quantities. The hardest 
hit are, therefore, the poorest in the poorest countries 
for whom the only way out is death. 


This is the situdtion to which the World Food Conference 
will be trying to find answers. There is real doubt whether the 
Conference will succeed in getting agreement to the action that 
is necessary. The hardest hit are the poor countries. They, or 
many of them, are totally dependent this year on aid from the 
wealthy countries in order to prevent famine. The actions that 
need to be taken require that all the wealthy countries give up, 
to a small degree, some of their power and control. Because 
they are so dependent on the wealthy nations it seems likely 
that at this meeting the poor nations will hesitate to be as 
vocal as they were, for instance, at the Special Session of the 
United Nations held earlier this year, when they argued strongly 
in favour of a new international economic order which would not 
work so totally in favour of the wealthy. 


There will be three or four staff members of the World 
Council of Churches at the Food Conference in Rome. I hope to 
be able to address the plenary session. Our ability to influence 
the outcome may be limited. We shall, however, be able to make 
Our concerns known, namely: 


a). the right, to’ adequate food. is a basic. human, right, 


b) the problem must be tackled from the point of view 
of the oppressed and the poor, 


c) the need for a new international economic order is 
fundamental, 


dad) there must be international control of food reserve 
stocks and multilateral channeling of food aid. 


T.am writing! to<ask. you. to..do two things. 
First,, to-call. your :churches. to. inftormed.intercession for 
the World Food Conference, November 5 - 16, and all the efforts 


that are being undertaken to bring about a more just order. 


Second,. if you-have the.opportunity, to meet, one. or-more 
of those who will be representing your country in the World 
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Food Conference in Rome, and to urge on them some of the 
considerations which I have outlined in this letter and which 
you will find more fully set out in the additional paper that 
you will also be receiving. 


Yours sincerely, 


Philip POTTER 
General Secretary 
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THE ECONOMIC THREAT TO PEACE 


STATEMENT BY CCIA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE PRESENTED TO WCC CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1974 


1. The world faces a real crisis which threatens the very 
future of international society. "Crisis" is a word that has 
been too much used to dramatize emergency situations - the "oil 
Grisis”, the “financial. crisis” = but its true and original 
meaning is both "burning point in history” and "judgement". 


Ae this present time there has. beén .a convergence of so 
many interrelated acute emergencies that to use the description 
"crisis" in its true meaning is no exaggeration. 


2. The human race lives on a small planet with large but 
finite resources. It has lived here for a long time, but all 
at once it has been alerted to the serious danger of pollution 
of the environment, of a world food shortage and possible famine, 
of the consequences of a rapidly increasing world population, 
of the possible exhaustion or insufficiency of many natural 
resources, and of the threat posed by the proliferation of more 
deadly weapons of war. All these are in the context of the 
increasing political tensions caused by the widening gap be-. 
tween the wealth of the rich nations and the poverty of the poor. 
It is no accident that these tremendous problems have become 
inescapably evident at the same moment of time. 


3. Using the religious interpretation of crisis - which 
is a realistic interpretation - these agonizing situations are 
an expression of judgement. Human beings are stewards in the 
world which God created; a world therefore in which harmony and 
peace are possible only in obedience to his will in the relation- 
ship between individuals, groups, and nations, and between 
mankind and the world of nature. The stewards have been 
disobedient. The manysided crisis is the consequence. 


4. Such language may sound remote and abstract. The 
secular interpretation - which is often theological in meaning 
LE not, in language -.is. that. through indifference, .reed, .envy, 
fear, love of power, and short-sighted stupidity, men have 
created, or allowed to develop, a demonstrably unjust economic 
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order. For too many the result is pain, misery and oppression. 
In a world of immense scientific knowledge and technical skill, 
millions are underfed, underprivileged, exploited, and denied 
human dignity, while resources and skill are lavished on the 
extravagant and lethal accumulation of weapons of destruction. 


5. Every generation in human history has been confronted 
by injustice in the systems regulating the economic, social and 
political relationships of individuals. Today we face an unjust 
international system regulating the economic relationships of 
nations and peoples. This system is dominated by a minority 
composed of highly developed countries who control the world 
market and determine the allocation of world resources in 
accordance with their own order of priorities. But this system 
has been challenged by a majority of nations in the world. The 
awareness of injustice, and the demand for strategies for change, 
havebeen clearly articulated in the proceedings of the Sixth 
Special Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


6., The Session, convened to study the problems of Zaw 
materials and development, probed deeply into causes and 
remedies. The Assembly resolved: 


"We, the members of the United Nations, having convened 
in a special session of the General Assembly for the first time 
to study the problems of raw materials and development, devoted 
to the consideration of the most important economic problems 
facing the world community, bearing in mind the spirit, purposes 
and principles of the Charter of the United Nations to promote 
the economic advancement and social progress of all peoples, 
solemnly proclaim our united determination to work urgently for 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 


based on equity, sovereign equality, interdependence, common 
interest and cooperation among all States, irrespective of 

their economic and social systems, which shall correct inequali- 
ties and redress existing injustices, make it possible to 
eliminate the widening gap between the developed and the deve- 
loping countries, and ensure steadily accelerating economic and 
social development in peace and justice for present and future 
generations." 


7. The Executive Committee of the CCIA draws the special 
attention of the Churches to this "Declaration" because there 
is a temptation, when confronted by such immense and apparently 
insoluble problems, to relapse into pessimistic or fatalistic 
resignation. To revert to the language of theology, judgement 
is a warning that is also a call to repentance. In secular 
language, but saying the same thing, the realization that man- 
kind is nearing the end of a road that leads to disaster is a 
challenge to find a better road. We believe that the "Declara- 
tion" indicates the way, though we cannot fully endorse the 
total approval of "steadily accelerating economic growth". 
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The: need of the developing nations is evident, and their 
steadily accelerating development must be encouraged - with the 
warning, Of which they are well aware, that "development" must 
be understood as progress towards a just and humanly satisfying 
social system, appropriate to the needs and aspirations of each 
developing country, and not crudely as growth only in gross 
national producti.“ But iteisalso evident: that some (of the fac- 
tors in the present crisis, e.g. the pollution of the environ- 
ment, the wasteful use of natural resources, have followed from 
the activities of developed, highly industrialized nations. 
Overdevelopment should not be approved. On the contrary, 
wherever waste of food, energy, and natural resources occurs as 
a consequence of over-consumption, it should be condemned. 


8. The new way will be long and not easy. Those who survey 
it. are not so deluded as to think: that, it will lead to. a perfect 
ideal society. But it is better than the present way. The 
"Declaration" and the U.N. Programme of Action for the estab- 
lishment of a new international economic order list some 
practicalsteps forward. They include, for: example *: 


a) Sovereign equality of States, self-determination of all 
peoples, inadmissibility of the acquisition of territories 
by force, territorial integrity and non-interference in 
the anternal affairs: of other: States: 


b) The broadest cooperation of all the States members of the 
international community, based on equity, whereby the 
prevailing disparities in the world may be banished, and 
prosperity torial b. 


cc) Pulleiand effective) participation’ onthe basis of equality 
of all countries in the solving of world economic problems 
in the common interest of all countries, Sé€aring in mind the 
necessity to ensure the accelerated development of all the 
developing countries, while devoting particular attention 
to the adoption of special measures in favour of the least 
developed, land-locked and island developing countries as 
well as those developing countries most seriously affected 
by economic crises and natural calamities, without losing 
sight of the interests of other developing countries. 


d) The right to every country to adopt the economic and social 
system that it deems to be the most appropriate for its own 
development and not to be subjected to discrimination of any 
kind as a result. 


e) Full permanent sovereignty of every State over its natural 
resources and all economic activities. In order to safeguard 
these resources, each State is entitled to exercise effective 
control over them and their exploitation with means suitable 
to ifs. own. situation,. including, the right to nationalization 
or-transfer of ownership to its nationals, this right being 
an expression of the full permanent sovereignty of the State. 
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h) 


i) 


Sy 


k) 


No State may be subjected to economic, political or any other 
type of coercion to prevent the free and full exercise of 
this inalienable right. 


The right of all States, territories and peoples under 
foreign occupation, alien and colonial domination or apart- 
heid to restitution and full compensation for the exploitation 
and depletion of, and damages to, the natural resources and 
all other resources of those States, territories and peoples. 


Regulation and supervision of the activities of transnational 
corporations by taking measures in the interest of the natio- 
nal economies of the countries where such transnational 
corporations operate on the basis of the full sovereignty of 
those countries. 


The right of the developing countries and the peoples of 
territories under colonial and racial domination and foreign 
occupation to achieve their liberation and to regain effec- 
tive control over their natural resources and economic 
activities. 


The extending of assistance to developing countries, peoples 
and territories which are under colonial and alien domina- 
tion, foreign occupation, racial discrimination or apartheid 
or are subjected to economic, political or any other type of 
coercive measures to obtain from them the subordination of 
the exercise of their sovereign rights and to secure from 
them advantages of any kind, and to neo-colonialism in all 
its forms, and which have established or are endeavouring 

to establish effective control over their natural resources 
and economic activities that have been or are still under 
foreign control. 


Just and equitable relationship between the prices of raw 
materials, primary products, manufactured and semi-manufac- 
tured goods exported by developing countries and the prices 
of raw materials, primary commodities, manufactures, capital 
goods and equipment imported by them with the aim of bringing 
about sustained improvement in their unsatisfactory terms of 
trade and the expansion of the world economy. 


Extension of active assistance to developing countries by 


the whole international community, free of any political or 
military conditions. 


9. These are illustrative examples of steps that could be 


taken, of modifications that could lead to a transformation of 
existing economic relations. The goal is an international 
society in which there are no longer "developed" and "develop- 
ing" nations, but one in which all are equal, cooperative, 
interdependent partners. The transformation demanded goes 
beyond modification of existing international economic 
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structures, which perpetuate underdevelopment and intensify the 
threat to peace, to the establishment of a new, just, alternative 
system. But the decisions which could initiate this process are 
political. The "Declaration" emphasizes, for example, both the 
sovereign equality of States and their cooperation; a sharing 
by equals of opportunities and responsiblities. In this 
connection CCIA would underline the danger of a self-regarding 
“economic nationalism" of the type exemplified by the reaction 
of many developed nations to the current "energy crisis". The 
nationalism commended by the Special Session is a genuine 
national sovereignty, having authority to protect the nation 
from economic domination or manipulation by external states or 
multinational corporatiorn. But such nationalism is not a 
sufficient end in itself. The ‘next stage’-is voluntary coopera- 
tion as an expression of genuine interdependance; a relation- 
ship which ensures the participation of equal partners. 


10. The points noted relate to action between nations, 
which is the proper field of concern of CCIA. We recognize that 
for many people the suffering most acutely felt is caused by 
injustice, oppression, discrimination, and inequality within 
the nation, and that the issues of economic and social justice 
between nations and within nations are intimately related. 


il. in ‘the final analysis’ these complex ‘and technical 
questions are concerned with the quality of life for people; 
with human dignity and human opportunity. The solutions demand 
the specialized skills of economists and politicians. But there 
will be no urgency to find the solutions if the will is lacking, 
We therefore appeal to the member Churches of the WCC, and to 
all people of goodwill, to make widely known the problems and 
the challenges, and to urge on their governments' support of 
initiatives so to change the existing international economic 
structures that prierity is given -to the most“deprived. 1f 
concern for the welfare of the poor and the oppressed is not 
enough - though it should be - perhaps the warning given by 
our time of crisis that we are on the road to catastrophe will 
stir statesmen and people to action. 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC ORDER 
AND THE CHURCHES 


CCIA STATEMENT, Geneva, Switzerland, June 1975 


Last year the Executive Committee of the CCIA drew special 
attention to the United Nations Declaration for a New Interna- 
tional Economic Order. In its statement entitled The Economic 
Threat to Peace,the CCIA Executive Committee noted that the 
principles elaborated in the Declaration, if implemented, would 
modify relations within the existing economic sphere only. 
However, the Committee reminded the Churches that our ultimate 
goal "is an international society in which there are no longer 
"developed" and "developing" nations but one in which all are 
equal, cooperative, interdependent partners. The transformation 
demanded (by the Executive Committee) goes beyond modification 
of existing international economic structures, which perpetuate 
under-development and intensify the threat to peace, to the 
establishment of a new, just alternative system. But the 
decisions which could initiate this process are political". 


This year we call on the churches to pay special attention 
to some areas of particular concern. 


1. Economic structures 


There is no cheap or easy way to effect a new international 
economic order which will meet the urgent demands of justice and 
welfare with due regard to the claims of future generations. 
Basic changes in the economic and social structures of the exis- 
ting international order as well as within nations are required 
to bring economic power under social control, to reduce steadily 
the dehumanizing poverty in which masses of people are gripped, 
to achieve a new and more equitable international division of 
labour and fairer terms of trade, to conserve irreplaceable raw 
materials and to safeguard the common environment of humanity. 
Christians differ on the structural changes necessary to enable 
societies to serve these functions, but should agree on the 
need to give persistent attention to issues of fundamental 
social change. At the same time, it is necessary to stress the 
importance of international cooperation across the lines of 
differing social systems and stages of development to curb the 
dangers of a time of rapid and often unpredictable economic 
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storms. Without anew economic order within nations, new 
international economic order cannot be achieved. 


2. ImMeermatcseOnal trade 


Development of external trade under stable and equitable 
conditions is essential for economic and social development. 
The principles to be followed are evidenced in U.N. resolutions. 
What is needed urgently is the implementation of these princi- 
ples by negotiating rules (i.e. binding international agreements) 
and developing institutions (international bodies applying and 
enforcing the rules). 


Two issues, among others, are on the agenda of internatio- 
nal trade negotiations presently taking place: 


a), Access to markets 


The further opening of the markets of the industrialized 
countries to imports from developing countries has to be 
accepted with its consequences: adjustment of production 
patterns in the importing countries, and investment in 
and development of production in exporting developing 
countries. 


b) Stabilization in world markets of basic commodities 
and Stabilization Of @xport earnings 


Instability of prices and outlets which are most damaging 
to the economies of developing countries must be overcome. 
This implies world-wide commodity with equitable price 
stabilizing mechanisms and financial equilibrium mecha- 
nisms, stabilizing export earnings of developing countries 
from year to year (example: Lomé Convention agreed between 
46 developing countries and the EEC). 


To get international agreements on these lines, reluctance, 
sometimes resistance of several governments, industrialists, 
and trade unions have to be changed into willingness to 
accept economic adjustments and limitations on freedom of 
economic action in the interest of world-wide economic 
discipline. 


3«, Foreign capital investment: and cooperation 


A great majority of developing countries urgently need, in 
addition to grants and technical assistance, foreign capital to 
go ahead with their economic plans. While reasonable security 
and guarantees should be provided for the foreign investor, it 
should be left to the recipient countries together with the 
investors to negotiate as to how best and in what manner this 
capital should be used. It is their duty to use it to enable 
them to attain economic self-reliance at the earliest. This 
again is possible only if the socio-economic system in these 
countries is geared to benefit the vast majority of people and 
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not a few at the top as has been the case so far in most 
countries. 


4. Transnational corporations 


The transnational corporations have been beneficial in some 
cases and can potentially be more so. However, as long as their 
grip on technology, markets, capital and managerial skills 
remains uncontrolled or uncontrollable they «an become the cause 
of enormous economic, political and cultural Gamage. for in-- ~ 
stance, studies made on the power of the transnational corpora- 
tions in Latin America show that, in the last five years, their 
unrestrained activities have led to the most serious economical 
menace to social peace and cultural identity in that continent. 


The churches must support the work of the United Nations in 
developing a code regulating the transnational corporations. 
Also, the churches should stimulate and support the development 
of the legitimate national powers and institutions genuinely 
representative of the popular will. These powers should use all 
the means at their disposal to control the activities of the 
transnational corporations in their economies. 


Churches in highly industrialized nations must be particu- 
larly concerned with challenging the corporations headquartered 
in their countries. An enforcement mechanism must be elaborated 
and individual countries must themselves develop codes of 
investments which would give them protection and maximize 
whatever benefits might accrue from the transnational corpora- 
tions. 


5. Income redistribution 


Income redistribution through taxation is one of the means 
to achieve social justice and better Caan gain distribution 
of economic activity (investment). 


It may be urgent to examine the possibility of applying 
the same principle on a world-wide scale. The concept of income 
redistribution seems to be more appropriate than the concept 
of "aids 


6. Development. strategy toe combat poverty 


The gulf between the affluent and the impoverished has 
widened. This calls for a determined strategy to combat poverty. 
Self-reliance, initiative and mutual help should be at the 
center of any strategy. Special attention should be directed 
towards the rural areas and to rural women who are doubly 
disadvantaged and exploited. Governmental, non-governmental and 
church agencies should include in their priorities the develop- 
ment of appropriate technology, cooperatives and other self- 
help organizations. 
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7. Role of the churches 


The Churches and their agencies need to examine their own 
participation in the present exploitative economic system. The 
churches and their agencies have an important task to become 
better informed and to help church people everywhere become 
more aware of and concerned about the requirements of a new 
international economic order. 


In some countries special movements or organizations 
supported by the churches can help to study the issues and 
recommend specific coursesof action. 


Christians everywhere need to press, encourage and support 
their Governments in regard to measures contributing to such a 
new order. Christians in all societies should help, through 
secular as well as religious agencies, the peoples of developing 
countries, with particular attention to the needs and claims of 
the poor, the oppressed, and the exploited. 


CCIA and other ecumenical agencies, including those at the 
regional level, need to foster a wider exchange of information 
on actions taken by churches, and steps found helpful to create 
greater awareness and commitment. 
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CCIA BY-LAWS 


Zs NAME 





The Commission shall be called Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, Commission des Eglises pour les Affaires 
Internationales, Kommission der Kirchen ftir Internationale 
Angelegenheiten. 


II. ORGANIZATION AND RELATIONS 


1. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
is an agenty of the World Council of Churches; constitu- 
tionally ‘responsible to the Central Committee of the World 
Couneil of -Churches..It is .a.Sub-unit.in Programme Unit il 

/, ©f Justice and Service, together with the Sub-umits on 
Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service; Churches' 
Participation in Development and the Programme to Combat 
Racism. 
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a. special relations may be negotiated from time to ~€ime 
by the World Council of Churches with World Confessional 
bodies, other International Christian bodies and with 
regional and national Councils of Churches to the end that 
the Commission shall assist them in their approach to 
international affairs and be assisted by them. 


TIT. AIMS ; 
Buywa; Cr 

It shall be the task. of the Commission to witness to the lord- 
ship of ‘Christ over lumen beings..and history by serving people 
in the field of.international relations and promoting reconcil= 
iation and world community in accordance with the biblical 
testimony to the oneness of human beings by creations to God's 
gracious and redemptive action in history; and to the assurance 
o£ the coming Kingdom of God in. Jesus Christ. This service is 
demanded by the Church's participation in the. continuing 
ministry of Christ in the World of priestly intercession, 
prophetic judgement, the arousing of hope and conscience and 
pastoral care. This task necessitates engagement in immediate 
and concrete issues as well as the formulation of general 
Christian aims and purposes. in seeking to fulfill thers cask 
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the Commission shall: 


EV. 


1. Serve the World Council of Churches, its units and sub- 
units, the member churches, the national and regional 
Christian eounci ls with which, the’ World Council’ of: Churches 


is' relatedjiane) ‘such Other international- Christian. bodies 
noted in Chapter I, fas a source of informatiom and. quid- 


ance in thei®-approach to international problems, as .a 
medium of counsel and action, and as an organ in formula- 
ting the Christian mind on world issues end, in bringing 
that mind effectively to bear upon such issues. 


2~ Cail the attemeton of churches and councils. to problems 
which are “especially “claimant upon the Christian conscience 


Aat any particular time and to suggest ways in which 


Christians may act effectively upon these problems in their 
respective countries and internationally. 


3. Encourage 
a) the promotion of peace with justice and freedom;| 


b) the development of international law and of 
effective international institutions; 


¢) the respect for and observance of human,.rights and 
fundamental freedoms, special attention being 
given to the problem of religious liberty; 


y»A da) the international control and reduction of armaments; 


e) the furtherance .of -economic justice. through inter- 
national economic cooperation; 


tf sraeceptance by ald:inations ofthe obligation co 
promote to the utmost the welfare of all peoples, 
and the development of free political institutions; 


g). the advarice towards self-government ofsstiil 
dependent territories; 


h)»thersinternational promotion of social, cultural, 
educational and humanitarian enterprises. 


FUNCTIONS 


1. To encourage-in each country ‘and area“and’' in alli the 
churches and councils the formation of organs through 
which the consciences of Christians may be stirred and 
educated as to their responsibilities in the world of 
nations. 


2. To gather and appraise selected studies and materials 
On the celationsmip Of the Christian fa¥rth to public, 
international and world affairs, “including the work “of 
faculties and institutes, of other units of the World 
Council .of. Churches, of world confessional” bodies, “of 
relacea internati@nal Christian bodies, of regional and 
national Christian (councils, and of ‘the various» churches 
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and to make selected material available to the constituency 
and to the various units of the World Council of Churehes. 


3. To arrange for. or promote research on selected problems 
of international justice, world order and peace, and to 
utilize the results in furtherance of the work of the 
Commissiong & Ca€_ 


4. To cultivate relationships in study and action with 
non-member churches and independent agencies sharing aims 
Similar to those listed in Chapter III above. 


5. To organize or participate in conferences in the cause 
of justice and peace. 


6. To: maintain, and, provide: for the maintenance of, contacts 
with international bodies such as the United Nations and 
its agencies, including regional bodies, which will assist 
in the attainment of the aims described in Chapter III, 
para. 3 above. 


7. To represent the World Council of Churches or to provide 
for its representation and the coordination thereof, before 
these international bodies, as may be specifically arranged. 
The Commission may also represent, facilitate and help 
coordinate the representation of member churches, related 
international Christian organizations and non-member 
churches before such international bodies. 


MEMBERS 


l#¥ Members of the Commission shall be termed commissioners. 


2.”The Commission shall be composed of thirty Commissioners 
and its Director who shall be ex-officio a member of the 
Commission. 


3. The Commissioners shall beelected by the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches on the basis 
of nominations by the Commission and in accordance with 
the general policies of the World Council of Churches. 


4. In making nominations the Commission shall ensure 
adequate representation of the bodies in the categories 
listed in Chapter II, 2 above and the bodies concerned 
shall be consulted in the nomination of the Commissioners 
representing them. 


5.“Christian knowledge and commitment and technical 
competence in international affairs and related subjects 
shall be the chief qualifications sought in all commis- 
sioners. An emphasis on laymen and lay women as members of 
the Commission and a proper balance of the membership in 
respect of geography, age, race, culture and confession 
shall be sought. 


- 


6. The task of a commissioner shall be: 


a) to correspond with the officers of the Commission, 
drawing their attention to matters which, in his 
or her view, should occupy their attention and 
advising them of the relevant data; 


b) to cooperate with recognized councils and church 
agencies and committees in educating public opinion 
or in making representation to authorities on 
matters in the international sphere of concern to 
the Christian conscience; 


c) as far as may be possible, to attend or to be 
represented by an alternate at duly convened meetings 
of the Commission. 


7. The General Secretary of the World Council may sit with 
the Commission and shall also determine from time to time 


Directors of such units and sub-units who by reason of C4 
their duties and the issues to be considered should sit er 
with the Commission. : 


» The Commission shall appoint, subject to approval by the Central 

\ Committee of the World Council of Churches, Corresponding 
Commissioners in number not more than forty, with tasks similar 
to those of the Commissioners and with the rights of the 
Commissioners except the right to vote at meetings of the 
Commission and the right to require convening of a meeting of 
the Commission. 


VI. CORRESPONDING COMMISSIONERS 


Vil. OFFICERS AND STAFF 


ene 
l. The officers of the Commission shall be the President, 
at least one Vice- -President, Director, and such other 
officers as the Commission may decide. These officers, 
except the Director, shall be nominated by the Commission 
subject to approval by the Central Committee of the World 
Council -o£f iCaurches. 


2. The Director shall be the chief administrative officer 
of the Commission to carry on its work in accordance with 
its aims and functions, and subject to the directives of 
the Commission. The Officers shall be assisted by a staff. 
The Director and the staff shall be appointed and employed 
according to the rules of the World Council of Churches 
after appropriate consultation with the Officers of the 
Commission. 


VIII. REPRESENTATIVES 


Such world bodies and ecumenical organizations with which the 
more organic relationships provided for in Chapter IV and II 
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have not been negotiated, may be invited by the officers to 
send a representative to meetings of the Commission in a 
consultative capacity. 


Ix. MEETINGS OF THE COMMISSION 


1. The Commission shall normally meet once a year at a 
place..and time tO be determined, by. the President. in, consul= 
tation with the Director. A minimum noticé of three months 
Shall be given for meetings except in cases of emergency. 


2.' Any ten members of the Commission or the General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches may require 

a meeting to be convened for any purpose within the aims 
of the Commission and the President shall forthwith 
convene a meeting with due notice of the purpose of it. 


3. The members of the Commission or those persons who shall 
sit with the Commission may propose alternates to attend 

\ meetings of the Commission, provided a fortnight's~»notice 

‘’ of the intention to do so and the names of the alternates 
are given to the President and he approves. Alternate 
members are entitled to vote. 


4. The quorum for meetings of the Commission shall be one 
third of its members. 


5. The Commission in session shall determine the general 
policies to be followed by the officers and staff in ful- 
filment of the aims of the Commission. The Commission in 
session may also approve statements proposed for general 
publication in the name of the Commission ,UCbut in’ this 
case such statements are) subject to the relevant rules of 
the World Council .of Churches. 


X. , JERE BUDGET 


1. The Commission shall operate a separate budget under the 
EULES Of the World Counc.) of Churches. 


2. The Commission may 


a) request and receive grants-in-aid from the general 
budget of the World Council of Churches, and from the 
budgets of those world, regional and national bodies 
with whom special organic relationship has been 
agreed (according to Chapter II); and further from 
other appropriate budgets of the World Council; 


b) subject to agreed World Council of Churches proce- 
dures, request and receive subscriptions and donations 
from corporate bodies and foundations, and individuals; 


c) subject to agreed World Council of Churches procedures, 
request and receive legacies; 


provided that no conditions are attached which are incompat- 
ible with its.aims. 
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XI. CONTACTS WITH THE CHURCHES 


The Commission may encourage the formation of and enter into 
relationship with national or regional bodies of churches in 
fulfilment of the functions described in Chapter IV. 


2 mn ft Cane, U, 


pose rf eee f + relatrt’ 
XII. CONTACTS WITH GOVERNMENTS AND INTER-GOVERNMENTAL BODIES 


A. General principles of contact 


1. a) The Commission may negotiate directly in its own 
name and in the name of the World Council of 
Churches with the United Nations and other inter- 
national bodies. 


b) In making representation to national governments 
or other national entities to advance a Christian 
view on any problem in accordance with its aims, 
the Commission shall do so ordinarily with the 
concurrence of the national or regional committee 
and in consultation with the Commissioners and 
Corresponding Commissioners in the country or 
countries. 


However, in exceptional circumstances the Commis- 
sion may make such representations without such 
consultation and even when national or regional 
committees do not concur. In this event it is 
understood that the national or regional committee 
will not be in any sense responsible for such 
action. 


2e in formulating policies, for representations to 
governmental agencies, the following procedures may 
be employed: 


a) The Commission may, when meeting, formulate 
policies, or the President or Director on its 
behalf, following postal communication wherein a 
substantial and representative agreement has been 
expressed, may also formulate policies. 


b) The offieiers ‘iin ythepr sofficial-capacities may 
formulate policies, provided that it is, 2n<agree- 
ment with the Commission's policy as provided in 
its aims and after consultation with the General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches and 
the Moderator of the Central Committee, and with 
their concurrence. 


c) A national or regional committee or commissioner 
or corresponding commissioner may not act in the 
name of the Commission or of any of its officers 
or committees unless specific authorization has 
been given. 
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d) The Commission may, in addition, prepare and re- 
commend statements to the World Council of Chur- 
ches for its consideration and to any appropriate 
assemblies or conferences meeting under the auspic= 
es of the World Council of Churchesjand to such 
bodies with which organic relationships have been 
agreed under the provisions of Chapter IT} 

= 


B. Procedures of contact 


In accordance with the arrangements provided by the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies, the administrative 
officers of the Commission are empowered to seek and 
maintain on behalf of the Commission and the World Council 
of Churches the following contacts: 


Dap 


Zs 


Official registration with the United Nations 
Department of Public Information. 


Consultative status with the United Nations, its 
Specialized Agencies and other inter-governmental 
organizations. 


Such contacts with other organs and specialized 
agencies as the officers may determine necessary 
to accomplish the Commission's aims. 


The Commission shall, with the approval of the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, 
be responsible for facilitating and arranging such 
direct contact with organs and specialized agencies 
of the United Nations as may be requested by other 
SUD=-UNnIES. OF UNITS Of. the World Council of Churches, 
and by bodies with which special relations have been 


“agreed under the provisions of Chapter II.) 


XIIL CONTACTS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


‘As a general principle, the Commission will not establish orga- 
nic relations with organizations, except as provided for in 
iChapter II, but, where deemed advisable, may cooperate with 
other bodies in such ways as will permit the exchange of 
information and promote action by the Commission in accomplish- 
ing ‘Lts “aims . 


XIV. These by-laws* may be amended by the Commission, provided 
that due notice has been given, subject to the approval of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 


* Approved by Nairobi Vth Assembly, 1975 
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CCIA COMMISSION 


According to the CCIA By-Laws as revised by the WCC Fifth 
Assembly, the structure of the CCIA Commission has been changeil. 


Instead of a large Commission with an Executive Committee 
meeting annually, the CCIA has a Commission of thirty members 
and a larger number of Corresponding Commissioners. 


As distinct from previous practice, where the whole CCIA 
Commission was elected by the Assembly, it is now the Central 
Committee which elects members of the various WCC Commissions. 
The Central Committee elected only one-third of the members of 
the Commissions at its first meeting directly following the 
Fifth Assembly. This "Core Commission" carried the full respon- 
Sibilities of the CCIA Commission until the remaining members 
were elected by the Central Committee in August 1976. The first 
meetings after the Fifth Assembly of the "Core Commissions" of 
the sub-units of the WCC Programme Unit II were held concurrent- 
ly. 


A full list of the Officers, the Executive Committee and 
the Commissioners prior to the Nairobi Vth Assembly is included 


im the *CetA Reports 1970-1973. 


Officers 


Dahlén, Olle (Moderator), Sweden 

Barkat, Anwar (Vice-Moderator), Pakistan 
Bouevsky, Alexy, (Vice-Moderator) , USSR 
Grimes, Rudolph, (Vice-Moderator), Liberia 
Randall, Claire, (Vice-lModerator), USA 
Niilus, Leopoldo J. (Director), Argentina 


Commissioners 
Barkat, Anwar Pakistan 
Barre?vo,; Julio Argentina 
Bichkov, Alexei USSR 
Bouevsky, Alexy USSR 
Carvalho; Emilio Angola 
Corneanu, Nicolae Rumania 
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Dahlén, Olle 
Dgachukia, Edda 
Gangbo, David 
Gibble, Lamar H. 
Grimes, Rudolph 
Habib, Gabriel 

Yap, Thiam Hien 
Kang, Moonkyu 
Konie, Gwendoline 
Maas Geesteranus, Godert W. 
Mair; Lucille 
Matthews, Robert 
Miegge, Mario 
Monterroso, Jorge 
Ortega, Ofelia 
Randall, Claire 
Ratanin, Matanee 
Rokotuivuna, Amelia 
Rose, Michael 
Salonga, Jovito 
Samuel, Bishop 
Schonherr, Albrecht 
TOth,, RALOLY 

Von Weizsacker, Richard 


Sweden 
Kenya 
Benin 

USA 
Liberia 
Lebanon 
Indonesia 
Korea 

USA 
Netherlands 
Jamaica 
Canada 
rtaly 
Mexico 
Cuba 

USA 
Thailand 
Fiji 

UK 
Philippines 
Egypt 

GDR 
Hungary 
FRG 


Corresponding Commissioners 


Auguste, Annette 
Bartho, Ondrej 
Benedyktowicz, Witold 
Chandy, Oommen 

Cotto, Augusto 

Ige, Bola 

Janhonen, Anneli 
Johanson, B. 

Kasemaa, Kalle 
Kolisang, G.M. 

Kruse, Max 

Lazerus, André 

Lewek, Christa 
Marshall, Russel 
McKnight, Brent 
Patterson, Mary Jane 
Pereira Ramalho, Jether 
Philaret, Metropolitan 


Switzerland 
CSSR 

Poland 
India 
Mexico 
Nigeria 
Finland 

UK 

Estonia « SGR=USSR 
Lesotho 
Denmark 
France 

GDR 

New Zealand 
USA 

USA 

Brazil 

USSR 


Rahantavolona-Andriamanjato,R. Madagascar 


Ruh, Hans 
Samarajiwa, Rohan 
Skjelsbaek, Kjell 
Than, Chee Khoon 
Uno, Miko 
Villalpando, Waldo 


Switzerland 
Sri. banka 
Norway 
Malaysia 
Japan 
Argentina 


——— 


Viviana, Nancy Australia 
Zoe, Rose Camerotn 


Core Commission 


Dahlén, Olle (Moderator) 
Barkat, Anwar 

Barreiro, Julio 

Bouevsky, Alexy 

Grimes, Rudolph 

Ortega, Ofelia 

Randall, Claire 
Sobrepena, David 


Meetings 


guliy 29 = August 2, 1974 


29th Executive Committee, Geneva, Switzerland 


June 16-20, 1975 


30th Executive Committee, Geneva, Switzerland 


May «15-22, 1976 


Core Commission CCIA 31th Meeting, Bossey, Switzerland 


Peper A235 1977 
Commission, 32nd CCIA Meeting, Egham, United Kingdom 


November 28-29, 1977 


Officers, Geneva, Switzerland 


BaGust Zi-25,° 1978 


Commission, 33rd Meeting, Geneva, Switzerland 
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CCIA STAFF 


Director 
Leopoldo J. Niilus 
Lutheran, Argentina 


Executive Secretaries 
Victor W.Ci Basu 
Presbyterian, Mauritius 


Ninan Koshy 
Church of South India, India 


Erich Weingartner 
Lutheran Church in America, Canada 


Executive Secretary in charge of WCC/CCIA U.N. Liaison Office 


Dwain C. Epps 
United Presbyterian Church, USA 


Support Staff 


Christiane Hoeffel (Administrative Assistant) 
Birgitta Lemmel 
Verena Pensini 


Changes: 1974-1978 


Ninan Koshy joined the staff in 1974. 


Richard Fagley retired in December 1975 and continued for one 
year as a part-time special consultant at the U.N. Liaison Office. 


Birgit Dull served as Administrative Assistant from 1974-1976. 
Victor W.C. Hsu served as consultant at the U.N. Liaison Office 
from November, 1976 and joined the staff in Geneva in January, 
L9Y8. 

Christiane Hoeffel joined the staff in February 1977. 


Sidni Lamb served as a consultant on Militarism and Armaments 
Programme from August 1977 until July 1978. 


Erich Weingartner joined the staff in January, 1978. 
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Dwain C. Epps took charge of the U.N. LiaiSenjorrice Dn April, 
Se co a 


Marion Kosek, Administrative Secretary at the U.N. Liaison 
Office, retired in 1978. 


pa) 


PUBLICATIONS 


1975 


1976 


LEE 
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CCIA BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Bases for National Reconciliation in Vietnain 

The Churches and Human Rights in Africa 

Violation of Human Rights in Afrca by Michel Ndoh 
Towards Reconciliation and Justice in the Holy Land 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 

The Helsinki Delcaration, A Summary and First 
Appraisal 

Between Peace and War: The Quest for Disarmament 
Statement by a Disarmament Study Group of the Inter- 


national Peace Research Association, Oslo, Norway 


The Churches and Disarmament in the Context of the 
Present Crisis 


Human Rights and Christian Responsibility, The Con- 
tinuing Discussion: Reactions to St. Pdlten 


Middle East, Jerusalem/Zionism: Some Points of View 
United States Foreign Policy, Testimony of Claire 
Randall before Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
January 21, 197% 


Lebanon 


Peace Research, New Trends and Priorities 


The Mounting Prospects of Nuclear War 


LO FS 


LOTS 


L976 


WCC Statements on Disarmament 

Report of the Consultation on Militarism 

The Horn of Africa by Ninan Koshy 

Report of the Conference on Disarmament 
Reflections on Terrorism in Italy by Mario Mieagge 


Ecumenical Presence at the United Nations Special 
Session on Disarmament 


N.i.i1.0. ‘Towards a New International Information 
Order by Cees Hamelink 


Thirty Years after the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, The Need for an International Conven- 
tion against Torture by Hans Thoolen 


CCIA NEWSLETTER 


Ethiopia, Chad, Middle East, Cyprus, Korea and the 
Philippines, Uruguay, Georgy Vins, Asian Christian 
Peace Conference, China 


The United Nations General Assembly: A Brief Review 
of the 29th Session 


Philippines-Impressions of a Visit and Some Political 
Notes, with China Watchers in Hongkong, AACC CCIA 
Human Rights Consultation, Statement on Indochina, 
Statement on Cyprus, Strong Expressvons for Peace 
Given WCC Delegation to Middle East, Rehabilitation 
of KurdsMoving Fast in Iraq Says WCC Team 


The New International Economic Order and the Churches, 
Disarmament, The Implementation of the Programme on 
Human Rights and Christian Responsibility, Statement 
on Chile, Resolution on Namibia, By-Laws of the CCIA 


WCC Team Visit to: Irac 


Public Statements - Nairobi 
Impressions on a Visit to Spain by Waldo Villalpando 
Statements and Resolutions on Matters of Internatio- 


nal Concern adopted by the Central Committee of the 
World Council cf Churches, 10-18. August, 1976 
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Lo76: 4 Human Rights Post-Assembly Follow-up 


Loe od The XXXI Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly - Report of an Ecumenical Team by Victor Hsu 
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